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THE INELUENCE OF INDIAN ART 
ON CAMBODIA AND JAVA.' 

Db. a. Fotjchkb, D.Litt., 

Professor at the Sorbonne, Paris. 

European scholars like to insist upon what they call the 
hellenization ” of the Nearer East, namely, the spread of 
Greek, or rather Hellenistic, influence to Egypt and Western 
Asia, right to the valley of the Euphrates and e\en — as is 
shown by the Indo-Greek school of Gandh&ra — of the Indus. 
A fact no less important in the general history of civilization 
and to which the amount of attention it deserves has not been 
granted yet, is what we might call the “ Indianization ” of the 
Further Bast, we mean the spread of Indian influence to the 
cotintries which still liear the names of Indo-China and 
Insulindia. Let me say at once that both movements are so 
intimately connected together that the second is, at bottom, 
nothing else than the extension, much along the same lines, 
of the first. However, we must note from the outset one 
essential difference. In India, Hellenism was from the first 
confronted with an already ancient and highly developed 
civilization, and, as it never had many representatives there, 
its influence (on the whole a very superficial one) only 
succeeded in introducing a few scientific notions, especially of 
an astronomical and medical order, as well as some artistic 
motives and processes. As far as we can see, Indian ascendency 

, ' The following paper is a suiiiintuy of foni’ illuxtrated lectureH delirerad before 

the Univemity of Oalontla ia December, 1919 Their author is particularly indebted to 
Sir Aantosh Mookeijee for all the trouble Sir Aeuloeli took ip Obtaining for him from the 
Sonote the aeceaaary invitation as well as fot presiding over every one of the lootui'es. 
So it is only mept that this r^sum^ should appear in the present Silver .Tnbiloe Volumes. 
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in South-Eastern Asia, went much farther. In those fertile 
deltas and happy islands a fairly large and continuous stream 
of immigrants seems to have at first encountered only wild 
naked tribes. To these they brought nothing less than their own 
sacred language and literature, their customs and laws, their 
religious creeds and the external forms of their worship. Now 
do not imagine for a moment that only a missionary religion 
like Buddhism took advantage of this opportunity of reclaiming 
new countries. 'J'rue, when we think of the excommunication 
which, according to Manu, threatens any Hindu leaving India, 
especially by sea, we are ready to believe that Hinduism could 
have had no part in this propaganda. But men are always 
caught by historians in the very act of belying their principles 
by their actions ; thus it is in practice the sectarian religions 
of Vishiiu and Siva that we find first and foremost in the 
countries which the Greek geographers already used to call — 
and rightly too — “India beyond the Ganges.” To sum up, 
a regular intimation, as close as differences in race and 
surroundings alU)wed, of everything Indian, including even the 
caste system, prevailed in South-Eastern Asia, to such a degree 
that it was not simply a matter of “influence”; indeed it was, 
in all the force of the terra, a case of “colonization.” 

Siuih is the main fact to which I want to draw the attention 
of the students in this University. It would Iw worth the 
while of some aspiring scholar among them to take up this 
almost untouched suliject and attempt to elucidate the still 
nebulous origins and the gradual formation and extension of 
what they might call “ Greater India.” Your distinguished 
teachers. Prof. I). B. Bhandarkar and Prof. Bam&pras^ 
Chanda have already set an example and shown you the way. 
What did the latter do in his interesting book on the Indo- Aryan 
Races but study the Indo-Aryan colonization of Northern 
India, Hindusthan ^)roperly so-called ? Whilst the first lecture 
delivered last year by Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar in this University, 
and since published in lx)ok-form, was devoted to the “ Aryan 
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Colonization of Southern India* and Ceylon.” Now theee 
publications may be looked upon as the first chapters of the 
one I invite you to undertake, the title of which might well be 
the “Indian Colonization of South-Eastern Asia,” meaning 
especially Cambodia and Champa on the main land and the 
island of Java. Of course this study would require the 
application of exactly the same methods, mz., the judicious 
handling of Indian texts, inscriptions and figurative monuments; 
and, as most of the Indian influence was brought over by sea 
to the shores of Eurther Asia, the book of I*rof. B. Mukherjee 
on Indian Shipping may be pointed to, also, as a pioneer work 
in the same direction. It would be necessary to use too the 
foreign testimonies of the Greek geographers, like Ftolemaeus 
and Cosmas Indikopleustes, and of the Chinese pilgrims, like 
Fa-hien and Yi-tsing: most of these have already been translated 
into English. Lastly one would have to get acquainted and 
keep in touch with the work which is being done by Dutch 
scholars in the Sunda Islands as well as by French ones in 
Indo-China. 

In this connection, a recent example will show how a 
mutual collaboration often leads to the elucidation of many 
obscure problems. On an illustrated manuscript from Nepal J. 
happened to read, many years ago, lieneath two representations 
of Avalokitesvara, the mention of two geographical names, 
iSrI-vijaya and Kataha : but then I did not understand 
their significance. Since that time, how ever, both names have 
been found, the first, in 1910, by my friend and colleague, 
M. L. Finot, on an inscription from the Malay Peninsula, and 
again in 1913, by the lamented Dutch scholar H. Kern, on an 
inscription from the island of Bangka, in the Malay Archipelago. 
On the other hand, both names are met with in the inscriptions 
of the Choja Dynasty of Southern India: for instance, Bajendra 
Chola the First (1012-1042 A.D.) boaste Df having made the 
ccmquest “ beyond the moving seas ” of Kataha and SrI-vijaya. 
Dr. Hultksch, who first published these records among the 
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rtucnptitms of Soulhem Itulia., thought the above-mentioned 
places were in India; but Mr. Venkayya showed that this 
interpretation w'as not compatible with the express mention of 
a naval expedition, and that ^rl-vijaya and KatS^ha were to be 
looked for “somewhere in Indo-China.” Lately a young 
■French scholar, M. <i. <J)oed^, by simply bringing together 
these scattered data and (‘onnectiug them with an already 
known passage of the Chinese Annals of the Song Dynasty, 
has succeeded in establishing lieyond doubt that Kataba is the 
present port of Kedah, in the Malay Peninsula, and Sri-vijaya 
the old name of Palembang, in the island of Sumatra. It is 
now clear that the pow'erful Cho]a prince had equipped a fleet 
and subjected those far-distant kingdoms with which his father, 
on the contrary, had entertained friendly relations. But that 
is not what makes Mr. ^(»ed^’ discovery (published in the 
BiUlefm de I'Mcole fmnvmge d'Exirt^me-Orient for 1918) 
especially welcome to us. If we open the Dutch Bijdrngen 
■not' der Taal-, Latideu Volkfiukunde der Nedt'rlamch- Indie for 
the same year, we read (p. 192) from the pen of Prof. J. Ph. 
"Vogel, a former menilier <jf your Archmological Survey, the 
following remarks: “ It is certainly astonishing that in the 
inscriptions of the Pal lavas and other Southern India dynasties 
no reference whatever is made to the relations which in those 
days must have existed betAveen Coromandel and the Par- 
Elast .” Two years ago, the astonishment of Prof. Vogel was 
perfectly justified ; it is no longer so. IVe actually possess 
in India epigraphical testimonies of relations, peaceful and 
otherwise, with the other shore of the Bay of Bengal, and now 
that the connection has been established on a firm liasis, we 
may hope for still more. 

From what T have just said, you may gather that this 
study will be a work of time and require the collaboration of 
more than one gendlation of scholars from the British, Dutch 
and French Indies, before it can be completely elucidated. Yet 
the thing which matters most for the present I can do at once. 
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namely, adduce incontrovertible proofs that I am not inviting 
you to waste your time on an imaginary subject. Marks of 
Indian civilization in Cambodia and Java are true historical 
facts. When I had occasion to visit these two countries, I 
could not help seeing them on every side; but as you may 
easily guess, 1 found them particularly impressed on the 
architectural moniiiuents and their decorative sculptures. That 
is the special boon everywhere bestowed by the Fine Arts on 
historians of civilization. Those productions or simply their 
photogi’aphs, give us at once the hint of, and instantly prove 
in the most convincing way influences which otherwise would 
never have been dreamed of, or which it would take years to 
trace hesitatingly with the sole help of written documents. If 
into the liargaiu the ediflces and statues I am going to show 
you passess (as I think they do) a real artistic value, you will 
have no reason to complain ; and as they represent in a more 
or less modified form the prolongation of your own art, you 
will understand how [ came to take a special interest in them 
and why 1 should like, before we approach them, to take a 
preliminary and rapid survey of the Indian schools. 

1. FROM GANUHARA TO JAVA. 

Of the Western influence on Indian art you have already 
heard a good deal, and I have no hesitation in admitting that 
the statement was first given out in a much exaggerated 
manner, best calculated to w ound your legitimate feelings. So 
1 can easily understand that some Indian critics have gone to 
the other extreme and shown the utmost reluctance to admit 
any action of the W'est upon ancient India. In their patriotic 
enthusiasm they forget that India’s true glory lies rather in a 
different direction, I mean the philosophical and literary lines, 
and that we could not expect any prominent artistic development 
in a country the w'ise men of which did dot for the most part 
believe in the existence of the external world. Moreover it is 
a fact (and a true scholar must always meekly submit to &cts) 
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that, up to now, no excavation made in Indian soil has given 
anything to compare, on the score of importance and ant^u^ty 
with the old monuments of Egypt and Assyria. Whilst 
Egyptologists and Assyriologists deal w ith three or four tlmmmd 
years, we Indianists have to be content with three or four 
hundred years B.C. However much we may regret, we cannot 
help it. No emphatic protest can prevail against the melancholy 
admission that we do not possess as yet any sure pre-Mauryan 
monument, and that the most ancient remains preserved to our 
day already bear some undeniable marks of Western influence. 
At the same time, I am not prepared to exaggerate the strength 
of this influence and unduly minimise the part of India’s ideal 
and w'orkmanship in the evolution of her own art. My theory, 
1 am afraid, strikes the middle way l)etween the two extremist 
ones : so it is likely not to please any1x)dy at all, neither the 
enadeiiaf eager to deny any foreign influence, nor the classicist 
infatuated with the prejudice of Greek universal superiority. 
Nay, it is even prolmble that I shall get blow's from both sides. 
|t does not matter. 1 have not been invited to speak in this 
seat of learning, purposely instituted for “ the advancement of 
learning,” in order to flatter any European or Indian prejudice, 
either way, but to tell you plainly the lesson which historical 
facts, actually available, have taught me. Better still, I am 
going to show you how they taught me, as I do not want you 
to believe me on my words, but to trust only to the testimony 
of your own eyes. 

Buddhist Iconography . — MTien we speak of ancient Indian 
art, we have of course in our mind the oldest art attested to us 
by the extant remains, namely, the art of Buddhism. Every 
student of this old school is from the outset somewhat bewildered 
when he observes that it sedulously represents the biography 
of the Buddha without representing the Buddha hims eif. 
This astonishing but jndisputable &ct, which is fortunately 
established, thanks to the inscriptions of the Barhut railing, by 
the written testimony of the sculptors themselves (otheiwi^ J. 
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am afraid it would have remained perfectly unbelievable), was 
th§ starting point of my deductions. 1 cannot, for my part, 
explain this strange anomaly except on the assumption that 
the first productions of Buddhist art must have l)een the little 
material souvenirs (something like the signacula of mediaeval 
Burope and our present illustrated post-cards), which the early 
pilgrims used to bring back from the four great holy places, 
viz., the sites of the Nativity, the Illumination, the First 
Predication and the final Death of their Master. These 
mementoes were, as a matter of course, representations of the 
characteristic object to which popular devotion was especially 
directed in the neighbourhood of each of these cities, say the 
StQpa of the Great Decease near Kusinagara, the Wheel of the 
Law near Benares, the Tree of the Sambodhi near Bodh-Gayd>, 
and so on. Owing to a constant association of ideas and images 
those hieroglyphic symbols of the Tree, the Wheel and the 
Tumulus came to l)e regarded as figurative representations of 
the greatest miracles of the Buddha and were, as such, 
everywhere reproduced in indefinite numbers. In course of 
time it liecame a custom — and in India a custom soon becomes 
a rule — that to represent any scene from the Master’s life the 
proper thing was to do M^hat had always 1)een done, that is to 
evoke him simply by the sight of some (luasi-heraldic emblem. 
And therefore on the Barhut as well as the Sanchi lias-reliefs 
his throne ever remains vacant. 

Then the hellenized sculptors of the North-West, strangers 
to the tradition of Central India, (>ame on the scene and, 
creating at a stroke the Indo-Greek type of the Buddha, 
completely revolutionized Buddhist Art. Henceforth the Seat 
of the Blessed One is never shown empty, be he reaching 
Illumination or preaching and converting men and gods. We 
may even see him either springing into life, or walking along 
on his daily quest, or lying on his death-lied. Now, you will 
readily believe that the prohibition *of the figure of the 
protagonist from thfe scenes of his owm biography, a revered 
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legacy from the past though it was, seemed a very awkward 
rule to the artists as well to the donors of later India. 
So we understand that the straightforward and explicit 
Graeco-Buddhist pictures were greeted with general approval 
and promptly supplanted everywhere the clumsy cryptic scenes 
of the old school. Nowhere more clearly than on the sculptures 
of AmarSvati do we detect and follow the gradual replacing of 
the traditional compositions by the neu ones, till on the Gupta 
steles from Benares we find every episode treated according to 
the Gandharan formula.’* Nor were these new models destined 
to win their way in India only: for centuries later and thousands 
of miles further, they spread all over Eastern Asia : as the 
Cambodian and .lavanese bas-reliefs, on the one side, and the 
Central-Asian and Sino-.Iapanese paintings on the other may 
show anyl)ody who cares to make himself acquainted with them 
or their reproductions. 

The Bvddlia’s Type. — For people who would shrink before 
this somewhat complittated task, there is another and much 
simpler way of following this same stream of Western influence 
from Gandhara to the Far- East. It consists in tracing step by 
step the triumphant progress of the truest representative of the 
GandhSra school — its trade-mark as it were — I mean the 
Indo-Greek type of the Buddha’s image, from its native country 
to the far-distant islands of the Pacific Ocean. Of course 1 
should have volumes to tell you about its origins : but as these 
volumes already are or will soon l)e printed, I shall confine 
myself to-day to reminding you of three main points. 
Historically, the first known images of the Buddha were 
executed by some hellenized sculptors for the prosperous 
Buddhist community of the North-West Erontier during the 
first century B.C., that is at a time when the schools of Central 
India were still abiding by the old customary rule of representing 
the Blessed Ope by mere symlxAs. Artistically, this school 

‘ For Illustration of the hIiovo Htatoniputs s«i’ in Begin iungr nf Buddhief Art, etc , the 
synoptic tables, IJ-IIl 
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being both foreign and local, occidental and oriental featuren 
are so indissolubly blended together m this mixture of Apollo 
and the MahSpurusha that it is as much an Indian as a Greek 
production, and those people who indulge in disparaging 
, it are heedlessly Hogging Europe on the back of India. 
Iconographically, as could l)e expected of an image created by 
half-foreign artists, it is not at all an orthodox one, but a no 
less hybrid combination of a monastic-gowned devu, and an 
unshaven-headed bfdkshu, practically made of god’s head, minus 
the jewels, placed on the body of a monk.’’ 

We are not so much concerned to-day with the indo-Greek 
formation as with the Indian and Indo-Chinese transformations 
of the Buddha’s type. That this original creation of the 
Graeco- Buddhist Monk-god did answer equally well by its 
exceptional character the needs of iconography, and by its 
dreamy beauty the artistic aspirations of the Buddhist devotees, 
was proved by the result all over Eastern Asia. But I do not 
want you to Ijelieve that it has always and everyu here remained 
exactly the same. On the contrary, as a living type, it was 
bound to change, and in fact it underwent two gradual 
alterations. Curiously enough the first of those concerns the 
unorthodox detail of the hair. The Buddhist donors could not 
well admit the existence of this bunchy chignon on the head 
of the founder of a strictly-shaven order. On the other hand, 
the classically educated artists had from the first refused to 
shave the head of a “ Great Being,” who was already looked 
upon by his devotees as a “ god above gods ” (devatideva). 
Both parties soon came to a kind of compromise and agreed 
that the Buddha should keep his hair, but that, uistead of 
remaining long and wavy, it should become short and curly ; 
moreover the curls should all turn towards the right, exactly 
as it is written in the sacred texts about the marks of the 
itttant-Buddha. Of course, of this convention we know only 
the result : but to see this modification in the making we have 

•' Oil these points, 8«o BeuiHniiifiH, p\ XI-XVI. 

B Z 
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simply to use our eyes. Being at once 1x)th the most interesting 
part of a statue and the easiest to remove from the ruined sites, 
heads form the most numerous class of remains in public and 
private collections. Take a series of Gandhara heads and you 
will perceive how the once supple treatment of the undulating , 
hair l)ecomes stiffer and stiffer, and more and more conventional, 
till the woolly curls begin to peep, and finally arrange 
themselves in regular rows all over the crown of the Buddhas. 
Henceforward this w’ill be the rule in Mathura as in Benares, 
in Ajaijita as in Magadha, iu Camlx)dia as in Java: and that 
may help you to underi4tand how at the dawn of Indianist 
studies, some European scholars could seriously entertain the 
idea that the Buddha was a negro by birth. 

If now, instead of heads, we were to arrange a line of 
statues in chiYniological and topographical order, we should 
remark, concurrently with the change iu the head-dress, a 
corresponding modification in the treatment of the monastic 
gown. .lust as Indian orthodoxy objected to the wavy chignon 
of the Graeco-Buddhist Buddha, Indian taste rebelled against 
the deep and flowing draperies of his robes. In Gandhftra, 
where they ha^ e a iml winter (you know how people shiver in 
Bengal at the mere idea of the Peshawar cold weather), they 
wore woqllen clothes, and this local custom may have favoured 
the intr<^ductiou of the Greek style of drapery. Even there, on 
some la|e and debased images, the folds of the dress become 
as mucmschematized as the waves of the chignon. You will 
find thenVstill more attenuated in the Mathura school. In 
Madh,vade\ or Bengal and in the still hotter and damper 
climate of i^outh- Eastern Asia, the cotton cloth or muslin in 
general use sticks to the Buddha’s body and moulds it in a 
most tiaasparent way. So much so that even the hem of the 
monastic cloak hardly retains its free classical lines. 

Such are the tovp main alterations we can detect in the 
evolution of the Buddha’s type. I need scarcely remark that 
they are on the whole superficial ones, and that* the type 
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remains, in every time and country, singularly true to itself. 
Indeed it nas preserved much better than the doctrine. We 
meet side by side in Indo-China two kinds of Buddhism, the 
one imported to Cambodia from Ceylon in relatively modern 
times, the other brought to Annam through the long d6tour of 
Central Asia and China. When they meet again in Saigon, I 
may tell you from personal experience they uould never 
recognize each other, except for the fact that they worship 
practically identical images of their Master. Such a striking 
likeness supposes at the origin of all these idols the existence 
of a common prototype. Nay, the plainest result of our 
enquiry is that every Cambodian or Jg,vanese Buddha, sooner 
or later, in a close or remote way, goes ultimately back through 
the Indian ones to the first historically attested images, that is 
to those excavated on your North-Western Frontier. In as 
much as what u'e have just done for Jjower Asia we could do 
as well for Upper Asia also and there again we could follow 
the same type from Gandhara right to the Land of the Bising 
Sun, we come to recognize in it the authentic ancestor of all 
the idols of the Blessed One still enthroned in every Buddhist 
pagoda. 

The Indian Fantheon.—Vor the general public these 
extensive conquests of the Graeco-Buddhist Buddha remain 
the most convincing proof, as w^ell as the easiest to examine, of 
the Indian and even Indo-Greek influence over the Far-East. 
But our evidence, even thus restricted to artistic monuments, 
is stUl far from being exhausted. After the scenes from the 
Buddha’s lives, after the Buddha’s images, we may still adduce 
in support of our demonstration many other personages, who 
accompanied or even preceded the Blessed One into Tndo-China 
and Insulindia. Let us simply mention the princely type of 
the Bodhisattva, or the more homely figures of this popular 
couple of genii, givers of riches and posterity, or later on 
.numerous images of t9>ntric deities, ^or is the Buddhist 
pantheon alone represented in those countries. In the Museum 
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of Phnom-Penh or in that of Batavia, as on the walls of the 
temples of Angkor or on those of Farambanan, we meet all the 
imncipal Hindu gods, and even their traditional mhmag. 
Why insist any longer? You are already satisfied that the 
subject I propose to your attention is not a fancy of mine, but 
a historical reality which only requires a more careful study : 
and so the object of this introduction may be considered as 
fulfilled. Those whose scientific curiosity or artistic interest 
has been awakened may safely go to Java and Cambodia ; they 
are sure to be shown there monuments which are not only 
quite worth the journey, but are decorated with Indian deities 
and legends and make, a direct appeal to Indian hearts and 
minds. 

II. BOEO-Bt DDB (JAVA), 

Let us land right in the nuddle of the island of Java, the 
earthly paradise of the austral hemisphere. How beautiful it 
is, you will more easily realize when I tell you that in 
luxuriance of vegetation and in grandeur of scenery, it surpasses 
Ceylon. However, we do not go there to gaze at the landscape, 
but to study the most obvious aspects — that is the artistic 
ones — of the infiuence India once exercised over Java. Of 
these artistic aspects we shall to-day concern ourselves with the 
Buddhist ones only. That does not imply that there were no 
Brahmanical temples in .lava: on the contrary many of them 
are still extant, and one, in Parambanan, is decorated with 
a long frieze representing the story of the Jtrmayam. We 
must even confess that the kind of civilization first brought 
over from India to Java had scarcely a smack of Buddhism. 
The Chinese pilgrim Fa-hien, who stayed for five months in 
the island, at the beginning of the 5th century A. D., is 
compelled to own that “various forms of errors and Brahmanism 
are flourishing there, whilst Buddhism is not nvorth speaking 
of...”; and it is vpry unlikely that the monk-prince from 
Kashmir who is said to have won Java to the Buddhist fldth . 
succeeded in converting the whole or even the larger part of iti 
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The Dutch scholars are of opinion that, up to the advent of the. 
Musulmans the bulk of the population were ^ivaists — let us 
rather say so-called Sivaists — as is still the case in the only island 
of the Malay Archipelago which has preserved something of 
the old state of things, viz. Bali. . This enables us to understand 
the exceptional character and the relatively late date of the 
famous stapa of Boro-Budur, which is ascribed to the 9th 
century A.D. Isolated and late as it is, it remains nevertheless 
one of the artistic marvels of the world, as the world will 
perceive some day when, at last, it has knowledge and leisure 
enough to take a proper inventorj’^ of its artistic heritage. It 
throws the other Javanese monuments so much in the shade 
that we shall feel no compunction in entirely devoting to it the 
short time at our disposal. 

Thfi stupa and its deaoration . — 1 have had occasion 
elsewhere to discuss at some length the true character of this 
justly famous building. It must l)e conceded that at first 
sight, in spite of its enormous size (its lower terrace forms 
a square of 360 feet on each side) its aspect is somewhat 
disappointing, as it does not seem to have been able to make up 
its mind to be either conical, pyramidal, or hemispherical. 
The sight of its silhouette against the evening sky and the 
study of its plan and elevation soon make clear the principles 
underlying its construction. Its main lines are all curves and 
the initial scheme of the clever architect responsible for its 
design assigned to it from the outset the general form of a 
segment of a sphere. That means to say that, as far as 
possible, he remained faithful to the old Indian formula of the 
“air bubble on water.” At the same time, to provide room for 
the sculptural decoration and make it readily accessible, he cut 
horizontally this dome-like structure by no less than five 
polygonal and three circular galleries, connected together by 
staircases at the four cardinal points. Lastly in the 432 niches 
and 72 small cupolas which border {hese promenades and 
somewhatr relieve the unavoidable massiveness of the building, 
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he managed to shelter an equal number of statues. On the 
whole it cannot be denied that he turned to advantage the 
structural formula which he had inherited from the ancient 
tradition of India. Yet the most interesting fact for us is that 
he felt lx>und to abide by it. 

However a ntupa or tumulus can never l)e a very great 
architectural success. The true pride of Boro-Budur lies in the 
600 or more images and 2,000 lias-reliefs which decorated it, 
and which for the greater part still remain in situ. Erom the 
first the testimony of the statues established the sectarian 
character of the monument which owes them its very name: 
“the many Buddhas.” As to the bas-reliefs, the first to be 
identified were among those decorating in two superposed rows 
of 120 panels each the main wall of the first gallery. The 
upper aeries, as we know non quite veil, represents in the 
order of the pradnkstm and according to the Sanskidt text of 
the Lalita-viatara, the last life of ^akyamuni, from his descent 
from the Tusita heaven to his Eirst Predication. The lower 
one tmrolls some ten stories of his previous existences, while on 
the opposite parapet a whole collection of jatakas are depicted 
in about 400 panels of smaller dimensions. If we were to walk 
round the other galleries, we should equally see Buddhas, 
monks, nuns, Bodhisattvas of both sexes filing past by the 
score. In short there is ivot an idol or a scene in the niches or 
on the walls of Boro-Budur which is not Iwrrowed from the 
legend or the Pantheon of Indian Buddhism.* 

A Javanese plea , — Such is the undiaputed fact of which 
we must try accurately to gauge the consequences. Let us be 
frank with ourselves; the first conclusion at which we are 
likely to jum^ is that the Buddhist art of Java is nothing but 
an offshoot of that of India and owes everything to its influence. 
Of course I am not prepared to deny there is much truth in 
that assertion: but does it not go too far, if not even astray, 
and are we not \ doing" to the Javanese the same wrong that 

* Se^ Btginn\ng$, vtr,, pi XXII and XXI.Xlilll. * 
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some !^uropean critics did to yonv own ancestor, Avhen they 
stoutly declared that Indian art was the free gift of foreign 
artists to an utterly untalented country ? Not being uninjured, 
it becomes you not to be injurious in the same way to other 
innocent people. A\'e must pause and consider under what 
limitations we may speak of the undeniable influence of your 
old religious art on that of Tnsulindia. For my part I can very 
well imagine what a Javanese armleSist — if there were any — 
would reply to t/mtr Western pretentions : 

“ Please do stop all this nonsense (so he would say) about 
your Indian influence. I do not see anything in these Boro- 
Budur bas-reliefs which is not pui*ely Javanese. Dresses, arms, 
implements, vehicles, buildings, trees, animals — even these very 
poor horses, so badly drawn liecause they were ever scarce in 
our island, whilst all familiar animals are so cleverly sketched 
from life — everything in fact seems to me quite ‘Malay,’ as 
local indeed as the coarse volcanic stone which did not prevent 
our sculptors from making their masterpieces. 

“And that is not all. The most casual observer must 
recognize that a particularly quiet spirit and sense of repose 
pervades all these sculptures. Even when our artists, as they 
often had to, treat subjects imposed upon all Buddhists by 
religious tradition, they delilwrately avoid any scene of violence 
such as were commonly offered to them by their so-called 
Indian models. Let us take two instances among scores of 
others. There is a famous jalaka in which the future Buddha, 
born as the King of the Sibis in North-Western India, ransomed 
a dove from a hawk at the price of an equal weight of his own 
flesh. Of course T admit this is an Indian story, which 
moreover has been depicted all over Asia : but in Boro-Budur 
you do not see as you do in GrandhEra, Mathura or ^Imaravatl, 
not to speak of the wall-paintings of Chinese Turkestan, either 
the Bodhisattva himself cutting his own (high or an executioner 
laying a reluctantly ol)edient hand upon his Master to strip his 
limbs of ’their flesh. Such a horrible spectacle would have 
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jarred too stran^ly in the (‘aim atmosphere of our galleries. 
For the same I'eason, when our artists have to represent the 
famous M'restling match of the Bodhisattva with the young 
dftkyas, they simply depict him standing motionless in face of 
them : so strong and inveterate was their ahhorrence of any 
undue gesticulation. 

“And not only do they conceive the same scenes in a 
characteristically different manner, but they also compose 
altogether new scenes, which have no known counterpart on 
Indian monuments. Where, for instance, will you m6et in 
India, except on the rather poor frieze which decorates the 
front of Cave I at Ajanfa, the “four great sorties” of 

the Bodhisattva? Or where will you see him, w’hen an 

accomplished Buddha, cross the (ranges in a miraculous way 
after the ferryman had denied him a place in his Ixmt? Or 

try and show me rndiau replicas of the illustrations here 

dedicated by the score either to the fairy tales of the princes 
Sudhaua and ^MandhStar, or to the pseudo-historic legend of 
lludrayapa, though these stories were liorrowed from the 
Sanskrit text of the Bkyiwadana ? Nay, show me auyw'here 
ex(»pt in .lava itself these magnificent and continuous 
biographical series executed from an especially selected book 
and according to a plan prescrilied Iwforehand to the sculptors ? 
In 'short, your Indian merchants and missionaries assuredly 
brought to ray native island your religions, your sacred 
literature, and perhaps a few statues of gods. This separate 
personal estate of yours gave us the hint, T admit, to 
compose our images and furnished the .subject-matter for our 
unparallelled series of bas-reliefs : but our national genius did 
tdl the rest .” 

Au Indian rejoinder . — ^That is what our Malay friend 
wou^ probably say, if «radeii»m. in matter of art were the 
fashion in Java, which it is not as yet. Of course you know 
betteri Were he as familiar as you are with the Indian 
Buddhas, he would at once i-ecc^nize iii the Javanese one, 
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with the curled hair and smooth garments, the exact counterpart 
of the Gupta images, and the direct descendant, through these, 
of the GandhSran prototype. For the Boro-Budur bas-reliefs 
also you could readily accept the challenge of your local 
contradictor. True, the form of the large panels, u liich are 
about three times as wide as they are high, compels the sculptors 
to spread out the cortege of their hero and to cover the wall 
with plenty of dumb assistants. But either in the middle 
or in one of the corners of these crowded and picturesque 
scenes, a trained eye traces at once what we might call the 
nucleus of the story, and in most cases this presents the same 
arrangement of personages as in the old Buddhist or even 
Graeco-Buddhist models. Which Javanese patriot could make 
us believe that the perusal of the same books w^as sufficient for 
artists so far divided by time and space to evolve the same 
compositions ? Moreover he forgets altogether that there are 
laws in art as well as in nature. To say nothing of the use of 
narrative bas-reliefs in the decoration of a monument or of the 
introduction in sculpture of pictorial accessories, the power of 
showing personages “three-quarters” and of making them 
move and turn, in a w’ord the knowledge of foreshortening, 
was not invented twice. Alone Greek artists discovered it, and 
this technical secret of their trade could only come to Java 
with Buddhist iconography. 

A atmming np . — So there is no doubt that our Javanese 
friend — sympathize as we may w'ith his pardonable national 
pride — is quite wrong at the bottom, if he denies Indian and 
even Graeco-Indian influence on Javanese art. But he is 
often right on the surface, if I may say so, and there is much 
for us to remember in his protest. We feel quite convinced 
that his fellow-countrymen had their lesson taught them by 
some Indian artists ; but we must concede that they learned it 
uncommonly well. It is perfectly true .that they were quite 
able to illustrate for their own account special episodes or even 
long storids of which we do not know any Indian version. Of 
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course it may be said they could not very well do otherwise, 
when they had so many vacant panels to fill on the interminable 
walls of lloro-Budur; but the fact remains they did it very 
cleverly. Nom' this cleverness and daring, joined to the 
extraordinary quality of their workmanship — I have seen 
myself one of our best French sculptors struck with admiration 
before their bas-reliefs — go very far to prove that artistically 
speaking they \nere not — such disinherited people. The task 
of the future archaeologists, we can already see it clearly, will 
be to measure to a nicety, on the one hand the contribution of 
Indian influence, on the other the share of local originality. 

Here we are touching again on the subject of foreign 
influence : but perhaps one of the results of our present visit to 
Java will be to lead us to a better understanding of this 
somewhat vexed question. Thorough-going people who think 
that if they do not deny it absolutely, their national izzat is 
utterly lost, are simply fighting against wind-mills. There is 
no country in the world, not even China, where foreign 
influence did not penetrate, in spite of any enclosing Great 
Wall; there is not a single art (at least in historical times), 
not even the Greek one, which remained completely free from 
any external impulse. Please keep this simple fact in your 
minds, whenever you hear people talking at random about this 
chimaera of an Indian art, grown up in a fenced garden shut 
against any wind blowing from the West. You cannot keep 
out the wind and the seeds it brings with it, and it would be a 
pity if you did. The only thing which really matters is the 
way those seeds thrive on their new ground, or, in other terms, 
the manner in which the new climatic conditions modify them. 
Now, exactly as Greece reacted against the teaching of Egypt 
or Assyria, so did pndia react against the Hellenistic influence ; 
a pd the result was that with the help of a foreign technique 
she was able to realize her ovm ideal and to evolve her beautiful 
classic al art of the Gupta period. Even so Java reacted in her 
turn, though more fbebly, against Indian infiilence and 
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developed, ivithin the bounds of her natural skill and taste, a 
certain amount of originality. That is precisely why this stroll 
in the galleries of Boro-Budur is for us doubly interesting, 
first for the sake of meeting again so many old Indian 
acquaintances, and secondly for the pleasure of finding them 
so nicely transformed and so completely adapted to their new 
surroundings. 

III. ANG&OB (cAMBODIA). 

If now we pass from Insulindia to Indo-Ghina, we find 
that the same conditions just witnessed in Java equally 
prevailed in ancient Cambodia. Here too up to the Middle 
Ages, as is demonstrated by numerous inscriptions and 
monuments, the Sanskrit language and literature were known, ■ 
society was based on the caste system, and — ofdcially at least 
— Hindu creeds ruled supreme all over the land. But while 
on Javanese soil the most gorgeous edifice is undoubtedly 
Buddhist, the largest and most magnificently decorated 
Cambodian temples are Brahmanical ones. So ne will not 
allow ourselves to be disturl^ed by the fact that the present 
population of the country is almest entirely Buddhist. As in 
Mahomedan Java circumstances led us to study especially the 
ancient penetration of Buddhism, in Buddhist Cambodia we 
find ourselves particularly well situated to search for a solution 
to the problem of the introduction of the Hindu sectarian 
religions, I need scarcely repeat that the latter que.stion is 
much more delicate than the first one. Buddhist monks were 
born travellers and missionaries, whilst it seems a paradox to 
speak of Brahmans bringing oversea to far-distant countries the 
very Code of Manu which forbids theip any sea-voyage. All 
the same such was the case, and perhaps the study of the 
monuments will bring us nearer the answer to this enigma. 

True, people who are supposed to .know w'ould tell us at 
once that we must not entertain too sanguine hopes on that 
point, as the existence of the monuments themselves is another 
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standing enigma. Such is the contrast between the grandeur 
of those stone temples or palaces and the meanness of the 
neighbouring cottages or pagodas, l)etween the extraordinary 
amount of artistic skill which has been lavished upon those 
sumptuous foundations and the utter incapacity of the modern 
inhabitants even to keep them in good repair, that the first 
visitors, in their amazement at finding such architectural 
wonders lost in the middle of deserted jungles, jumped at the 
idea that they were the remains of a long forgotten empire. 
Even now, as soon as you laud in Saigon or Phnom-Penh, 
nuiny Europeans will volunteer to tell you the wildest stories 
about the stupendous antiquity and the mysterious origins of 
the must famous among Cambodian ruins, those of Angkor. 
Nor can you rely upon the Buddhist monks to give you any 
kind of trustworthy information aliout places where they still 
go on worshipping as their ancestors did. In fact the only 
thing they have to say — but on this point they are most 
unanimous and positive— is that Angkor was built in a single 
night by the genii. Now that is art assertion which was 
already heard in India, centuries ago, al)out the Awka palace 
at Patna, but which — for a critical mind — is rather hard to 
believe So our French scholars set to work, and E may as 
well recapitulate at once for your use the main facts they have 
been able to gather from local Sanskrit inscriptions and Chinese 
testimonies. 

IWards the beginning of the Christian era, we must 
still imagine the lower valley of the great river later on 
called Mekhong (by a mispronunciation of the name of your 
Mother-Gangs) as covered with immense marshes and forests 
in which lived uncivilized people, quite analogous to the wild 
tribes still haunting the Indian as well as the Indo-Chinese 
hills. To those ^vage sons of the land Indian adventurers and 
merchants brou^t •wjiat we are pleased to call the benefits of 
civilization. Thore are, as everybody knows, for a people still 
close to nature, a kl^d of medicine somewhat bitter lo swallow 
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and which one has at first to force upon them. Chinese 
historians give a vivid account, evidently accurate, of the 
foundation in that part of Indo-China of the first Indian 
kingdom, which they call Pou*Kan. The Indian hero lauded, 
they say, from a mere trade-junk; but he had a bow of- 
marvellous power — exactly as the Spanish Conquistadors had 
their thundering firelocks. The queen of the land gallantly 
came to oppose him at the head of her army ; but at the very 
first arrow shot by the invader, they all l)egan to tremble and 
immediately made their submission. A wise politician, our 
hero married the queen, whose name was “Willow-leaf.” It 
is reported that the first words he addressed to her were: 
“My dear, I wish you would not go about stark naked. ” 
This detail may give you an idea of the state of wilderness still 
prevailing in the country. Yet, owing to Indian leadership, 
Fou-Nan soon Ijecame prosperous and dominated most of the 
peninsula. In the 6th century, one of the vassal kingdoms, 
Kambuja, rebelled and 1)ecame in its turn suzerain over 
what is now Cam1)odia, Laos and Siam. From the Sanskrit 
inscriptions, deciphered by M. llarth, ]\I. llergaigne and 
M. Senart, we are able to reconstitute, thi-ough the l)oml)astic 
phraseology of their Indian scrilies, the geneology of these Kings, 
whose names, according to the custom of the contemporaneous 
Pallava dynasty, all ended in mrman. From the 9th to the 
13th century the soil of Cambodia became covered with 
numerous Hindu shrines, so numerous indeed that the “ Ecole 
frangaise d’Extr^me-Orieut,” upon which are incumbent, 
among other duties, those of your own Archaeological Survey, 
has already drawn up a list of more than 800 historical 
monuments. Of course, I shall not undertake to enumerate 
them. They crowd themselves especially on the north of the 
vast lake, called by the natives the Tonle-Sap, the “ Fresh- Water 
Sea.” There stood the old capital of thejvingdom of Kamhuja, 
called “Nagar,” Le., the “City” par excellence^ which the 
Oambodiaiu mxBpnmounce “Angkor.” Its imposing enceinte 
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encloses several large ruins, and is moreover surrounded by 
many other more or less dilapidated buildings. We shall visit, 
to begin with, the most southern and best preserved of the 
“ group,” that is Angkor- Vat. 

Angkor- Fat . — The ‘ Temple of the City ’ — for such is the 
meaning of that name — displays a series of rectangles inserted 
one inside the other, and the regularity of this vast plan is 
likely to please the Indian as well as the Erench taste. The 
rectangular ditch which makes it an island and could have 
made it a fortress, is more than 200 yards wide and three and 
a half miles long. On the principal fa 9 ade (looking, by 
exception, to the West), a kind of portico, 250 yards long, 
gives access through its central tower to a stone causeway, 
the prolongation of the bridge which crosses the ditch; and 
this causeway leads through a large park, between rectangular 
tanks, to the main entrance of the edifice. This again consists 
of three rectangular galleries encased in one another, the outer 
one measuring externally 204 by 235 yards. All of them are 
vaulted by corlwlling, i.e., by laying horizontal courses of stones, 
each slightly overlapping the lower one, till at last both sides 
meet at the summit. In this system of vaulting, which 
has the great advantage of being very stable, but the great 
drawback of allowing only a very short span (hence the long 
and narrow character of these galleries), you recognize at once 
the process in use in ancient India. Nor can the succession of 
those rectangular enceintes but remind you of the plan of 
every Dravidian temple. Only, in Southern India, each outer 
enclosure — generally added as an after-thought, when the 
popularity of the temple was outgrowing its former dimensions 
— shuts from view the inner ones; wdth Angkor- Vat, built 
from top^to lx)ttom according to a definite plan, the case is 
quite different. A judicious use of the earth excavated from 
the ditl^h and tanks, rmakes the two inner galleries rise in tierh, 
while the centre of each- stepped terrace slightly recedes on the 
middle axis towards the 1)ack 'face. The result of these two 
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clever devices is to make the general effect much more 
imposing. The summit of the central tower finally reaches a 
height of 180 feet above the level of the first fiag-stones, some 
80 feet more than the present pinnacle of Soro-Budur. Under 
this tower, at the meeting point of all the avenues and 
staircases of the edifice, once dwelt the deity to which it was 
dedicated. But when the French archaeologists first arrived, 
they found four idols of the Buddha seated against the four 
walled-up doors of the cella and, inside the latter only shapeless 
fragments of the old statue. Yet it is quite certain that this 
was the image of a Hindu god, and quite probable this god was 
Yishnu, or rather the king who founded the temple in the 
11th century A.H., deified under the name of parammisnuloka. 
It was to perpetuate the memory of this potentate that 
thousands of coolies, recruited among his subjects, tried to 
realize the genial conception of an Indian architect, or at any 
rate of some builder trained at the school of the great architects 
of Southern India. 

If there is any doubt left in your mind on this point, 
a glance at the decoration of the temple will at once dispel it. 
But here, I must confess, it is the turn of Boro-Budur, 
architecturally so inferior to Angkor- Vat, to assert its superiority. 
The Cambodian sculptors cannot vie in skilful workmanship 
with their Javanese brothers-in-trade. Both gangs did their 
work m dht, on the walls already built and jointed without 
any apparent mortar, and both had for leading principle not to 
leave any available surface unoarved ; but while the Javanese 
artists, not disheartened by the coarse grain of their volcanic 
“andesite,” drew' from it high-reliefs of an astounding depth 
and freedom, the Cambodian ones only managed to chisel in a 
rather shallow way their fine sand-stone, so tender when fresh 
from the quarry, hardening afterw'ards and susceptible of such 
a high polish. A curious result of thejr ‘inferiority is that, 
though their work at Angkor- Vat is two centuries later in 
date, by a curious case of artistic regression, it looks more* 
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archaic than the Boro-Budur sculptures. However, what 
interests us for the moment is less the execution than the 
subject-matter of the decoration, less the ornamental motives 
than the narrative scenes. These especially cover the outer 
side of the main wall of the first gallery almost from top 
to bottom, M’ith a height of two yards and a length of more 
than 900 yards if we reckon the corner-pavillion at each angle. 
Now what we find depicted there (not in panels this time, but 
on long continuous bas-reliefs which look rather like stone 
frescoes or tapestry) is the Bmriayma, the Mahabharata and 
the Harioamia, in a word all your national epics. After 
interminable battle-scenes, first between the Kauravas and the 
Pandavas, then between the monkey allies of Kama and the 
Raksasa soldiers of Havana, last lietween the Devas and the 
Asuvas, a rather peaceful scene makes a welcome change. It 
represents along the second half of the Eastern gallery the 
event which, according to your religious tradition, is at the 
bottom of the gods’ quarrel with the demons, viz,, the churning 
of the Milk Ocean. Purther on, when continuing your 
pradakaina you enter the Southern gallery and see depicted 
in two superposed tiers, separated by a frieze of Garudas, the 
delights of heaven above and the toi’ments of hell below — the 
infernal tortures being of course much more variegated than 
the heavenly joys — ^you are bound to recognize at once your 
own old popular conceptions. If by chance you demurred, 
then I should simply point out to you the Sanskrit names of 
each compartment of this Inferno inscribed on the stone. 

Thus no more in Angkor-Vat than in Boro-Budur can 
there be any question aljout the essentuilly Indian character of 
the decoration. But interesting as the ascertainment of this 
fact may be foi' our purpose, it does not help us much to 
explain the transplanting of all these Iwliefs and legends 
into the wilds of X)§imbodia. Epic and religious lore does 
not constitute as a rule the baggage of adventurers or the 
^tock-in-trade of merchants. It is only when we come to the 
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second half of the Southern gallery that we find at last a 
realistic and historical subject instead of a legendary or 
mythological one. There M-e see first the king founder of 
Angkor-Vat seated in the middle of his court, and later 
attending the march-past of his army. Each battalion of the 
latter is headed by its leader, one of the king’s great vassals, 
standing on an elephant in a somewhat swaggering posture. 
Now do not think I am allowing my imagination to run riot : 
the title of these high dignitaries are written down close to 
them on the wall. I must own those warriors leave the 
impression that their varnish of civilization was very thin 
indeed. Then, oC a sudden, we meet the most curious group of 
all : big strapping fellon s, clothed in a very scanty way, their 
hair done in a high chignon and tied with a rosai‘y. Whosoever 
has visited India immediately recognizes in them those 
Brahmanical ascetics or sadhuit, still so numerous now-a-days 
and so much honoured by country -people. l'h(‘ inscriptions 
give them the name of “ pandits ” ^nd add besides it is the 
rajuhotar, “ the royal sacrificer,*’ whom they cai’ry along in 
a palankeen, to an accompaniment of gongs and bells. Now 
we were just wondering n hat kind ol' missionaries they were, 
who brought over to Cambodia the creeds of India, its sacred 
language and literature, -and its dhartna-snslras, to begin with 
the Manava one Eet us not wonder any more : here they 
stand in front of us. In their zeal for the welfare of their 
newly adopted country and for the establishment of the caste 
system, some of these self-confessed papdits, fresh arrived from 
India, consented even to forget their racial pride and their 
ascetic vows, and to marry either a daughter or a sister of the 
king, and, of course, to accept plenty of villages as their wife’s 
dowry. The inscriptions do not blush to tell us now and again 
this by no means edifying tale : and so we shall not 1)e 
oversurprised that some descendants of those paiidits are still 
living in Cambodia under the name of Baku, and still enjoy 
the traditional privileges of the Brahmans, viz., <>xemption 
B 4 
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from taxes and, in case of crime, from capital punishment. 
Even now they are still wanted, in preference and precedence 
to the Buddhist monks, for court ceremonies, especially for the 
coronation of the king. Shall 1 add that this coronation 
remains a real abhi^eka with plenty of shower-liaths, as 
represeiited on the paintings of Ajanta; that till lately the 
king of Cambodia had an nparaja (obaraeh), as every 
self-respecting raja in the Jdtaka stories ; and that when you 
see the female dancers of the royal palace performing a 
dramatic representation of some Ramdyatia legend, you feel 
you have gone back to pre-Mahomedan times ? Not only the 
old Cambodia of more than a thousand years ago, not only the 
Cambodia visited at the end of the 13th century by the 
Chinese traveller Toheou-ta Kouan, but even the modern one 
is still full of Indian traditions and customs. Nay, I dare say 
it has remained in many ways more Indian, I mean more like 
old-fashioned India, than your modernized Bengal. 

Angkor-Thom . — Thus we could, if necessary, rest content 
with this rapid visit to the “ Temple of the City.” But what 
about the neighbouring City of Angkor-Thom, Angkor the 
Great, as it is called? AVould not a glance at its ruins have 
something to teach us too, and give us a better understanding 
of Indian antiquities? Let us enter one of the five gates 
(there were two on the Eastern side and one on each of the 
others, which gave admittance to the interior of the old enceinte 
— a square, each side of w’hich is more than two miles long. 
The caiiseway crossing the wide ditch was once lined with a 
wonderful railing, made of ul genii, gigantic and terrible, all 
kneeling and striving to check and detain in their arms the 
body of a flve-headed cobra. I'he gate itself is surmounted by 
four huge human faces, stern or placid, staring at the four 
cardinal points : and this strange feature is found again on the 
fifty towers of the Bayon temple, built right in the centre of 
the Capital, and which, less cla.ssical than Angkor-Vat and its 
elder by two centuries, seems to be the masterpiece of a more 
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original genius. Here too, the walls of the galleries are carved 
all over with bas-reliefs, most of which (I am sorry to say) 
represent only battle-scenes either on land or on the waters of 
the Great Lake. Nor is the Bayon the only decorated stone 
monument to be found inside the enceinte of the town. We 
must at least name the “ Aerial Palace ” of the PimeanakSs 
(Sanskrit : akam-vmriiio), iu which the Cambodian kings once 
held their splendid court, and its long terraces supported by 
standing Garudas or decorated with hunting scenes on almost 
life-size elephants. It must be said at once that the first 
European visitors found these buildings almost turned into 
crumbling heaps and all but completely buried under the 
moving shroud of the tropical forest. In fact, but for the 
surrounding ditch and the stone ruins. Every trace of the old 
city had completely disappeared. 

What had happened to it, you will perhaps ask ? Simply 
this. In the 14<th century, when the Siamese invasion came, 
Angkor-Thom was deserted by its inhabitants: and at once 
eternal nature reasserted itself and set out to destroy the works 
of transient man. The thatched cottages of the lower classes, 
and even the dwellings of the upper ones, including the largest 
part of the superstructures of the palaces, iu a word all that 
was built of wood and had been spared by fire soon fell a prey 
to the damp heat and to white ants. At the same time a 
deadly fight went on, and is still going on, between the stone 
edifices and the forest. I should give up every attempt at 
describing this multifarious and truceless struggle between the 
sly patience of the vegetation and the brutish passivity of the 
stone, if as iu the epic battles the general mM6e did not 
subdivide itself into a multiplicity of particular wrestlings. 
The beginnings of this merciless duel are prosaic enough. In 
the hollow of a pediment or on the summit of a tower, some 
dust brought by the wind during the dry ’season settles down 
and accumulates. In this earth a seed falls, the gift of some 
bird, and with the first shower of the rainy season it germinates 
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and jjrows. The monsoon is not over before it is already a shrub 
and its radicals have become roots. The latter lengthen, grope 
about, blindly creep into the minutest crevices, then slowly 
swell, and under their irresistible thrust lift up and dislocate the 
heaviest blocks. With the passing years, an enormous fig-tree, 
sometimes two yards in diameter, rises on the vault or tower 
and encloses it in a net of roots, similar to the tentacles of an 
octopus, and some of which have been found to measure fifty 
yards in length. Oscillating with the wind, this formidable lever 
completely shakes the edifice to it.s very foundations, till at last 
both fall down at the same blow. 

Thus the tropical forest was getting the upper hand on all 
these monuments and it was high time indeed, that the French 
archaeologists, axe in hand, should come to their rescue. But 
we must not overlook the fact that the lamentable fate of 
these edifices is due in great part to the unskilfulness of their 
builders. 'I’he foreign designer was most clever and, in this 
new country, his genius worked unimpeded; hut the local 
coolies w'ere very bad masons. For want of trained overseers, 
they did not even take the trouble of breaking the joints of 
the stones, but put them perpendicularly one above the other, 
so that a single root working in a straight line can cut a tower 
into two slices. No wonder that the Khmer people (Khmer is 
the name Cambodians give themselves), when driven to the 
South by the Thai invaders, soon forgot everything about 
stone building. All their modern pagodas are wooden 
constructions, pillared and surmounted by sloping roofs with 
curved corners in the Siamese or Burmese style ; and it is only 
lately that, under the directions of French architects, they 
have tried to revive in Phnom-Penh and realize anew in 
bricks some of the features of their old .sandstone monuments. 

Sluch is the way art may sink to decay : but let us turn 
away ryom that sad* spectacle and draw, as is our custom, the 
moral of our sight-seeing. The first obvious remark is that 
those petW Khmer Kings did well for their memory to build 
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iu stone and to write on stone — the only material, besides gold, 
which lasts in the tropics. They could well claim apotheosis 
after death, like Homan emperors but for their inscribed 
temples we should have never taken the trouble of remembering 
them. As things stand, we cannot help being impressed by 
the striking parallelism between the bringing over to India, 
by the Graeco-Persian craftsmen hired by As'oka — ^and to 
Cambodia, by the Indian craftsmen who went over the sea to 
make their fortune at the Court of the Khmer Kings — of the 
architectural and sculptural use of stone. History is really 
here somewhat repeating itself, and the immediate result has 
been in lx)th cases to inaugurate, 1 w ill not say the art, but at 
any rate the archaeology of the country. Here, however, the 
parallelism stops short. Need T repeat how’ different the 
circumstances were and how different the results ? India had 
already developed a civilization of her own, and had much to 
say, through the new artistic medium offered to her, which 
had never been said elsewhere before. The development of 
Hindu and Buddhist arts went on for centuries, and the 
national ideal had all the necessary time to disengage itself 
from the foreign influeuce and bring forth its own proper 
expression. Such was not the case with the Khmer people ; 
uncivilized as they w'ere, they were only able to execute, as 
best they could — and you have seen that it does not mean over 
well — the plans of their Indian architects, exactly as they try 
to do now, when they build iron bridges on behalf of Prench 
engineers. They Avere much too liackw'ard to profit by their 
lessons, to take up the art in their turn and start some new 
and original creation; in short they Avere never able to 
fl^y on their oAvn wings. That is aa hy even the most 
durable results of their intercourse AA'ith the AVest w'ere 
bound to perish and disappear completely in the course of 
a few centuries, and we may consider ourselves very lucky 
to have^ inhe^rited some at least of those magnificent 
monuments. Yet their ruinous condition is not such as 
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might hinder our present conclusione. Whatever their 
ultimate fate, the monuments are still there, and they are, 
as you have seen, pervaded by Indian influence. Like Java, 
Cambodia supplies us with standing proofs of the main fact 
we wanted from the ])egiiming to establish, that the same 
Western wind, for good or bad, carried the same artistic seed 
from one end of Asia to the other. 

CONCLFSIONS. 

Shall I sketch briefly, before we part, how in the light 
of this hasty survey the history of art, and especially of 
Buddhist art, in the East Indies must appear to us ? I need 
hardly say again that, in prehistoric times, India must have 
had an art of some sort or other. Even savages have, and 
India was a civilized country long before the advent of 
Alexander or Cyrus. But then, of this art, we possess so far 
absolutely nothing : and that is just the chance of its zealots. 
Where is faith more at ease than in the region of the unknown? 
As Indian art, previous to Asoka, is historically a blank sheet 
of paper, archaeologically an empty show-case, some people 
feel at liberty to blacken the one and fill the other according 
to their own fancy. If they are pleased to say that, long 
before the times of the Greeks and the Persians, India possessed 
an art rivalling those of Egypt and Assyria, what right have 
we to deny it? We do not know” more than they do themselves 
about it, and they can always say that to-morrow new 
discoveries may bring about the justification of their theories. 
Evei’y one must admit — as for my part T do — first, that art 
was not created in India as late as the 3rd century B.C. by 
an imperial decree of Asoka; secondly (and W'e must all lie 
grateful to Mr. Ilavell for having made this fact clear to the 
general public) that India developed in the time of the Guptas 
an original art perfectly adapted to her taste and ideals. 
What if somebody takes into his head to declare emphatically 
that the art of India mmt have been the same before she was 
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submitted to, as it was after she disengaged herself from, the 
foreign influence ? He will at once conclude that Indian art 
in the 5th century B.C., of which W'e know a1}8olutely nothing, 
must have been as fine as that in the 5th century A J)., with 
which we begin to get familiarly acquainted. 

Now that is the trick which, more or less consciously, more 
or less explicitly, has been and is still being played upon us ; 
and the worse part of it is that many unsuspecting people, 
with no special knowledge of the question, have allowed 
themselves to be deceived. But the professional Indianist 
cannot be taken in so easily and puts at once his finger on the 
weak point of the sophism. He is not foolish enough to oppose 
mere affirmations to afllrmations about what Avas going on in 
prehistoric India : where there are no documents left, science 
has no standing ground. But fortunately for historical truth, 
from the 3rd century B.C. downwards some monuments have 
been preserved. Before we take a leap over ten centuries 
and gratuitously infer that the Nanda art was no less advanced 
than the Gupta one, we must take into account what the 
intervening dynasties of the Andhras, the ^ungas and the 
Mauryas left us. Now if we go in time backward from 
Amaravatl to Sanchl (gates of stupa No. 1), then to 
Bodh'Gaya and Barhut, and then to Sanchl again (railings of 
stupa Nos, 2 and 1), we see the scenes become poorer and poorer 
and the execution more and more (rlumsy, till even the 
decoration is entirely absent. Thus Ave are inevitably driven to 
the conclusion that ancient India, the glorious India of the 
Vedic poets and linguists, of the philosophers and grammarians, 
had many Aocations indeed besides the I'ine Arts, but that 
what she produced in the latter direction before she came into 
contact Avith the Western AA'orld Avas, according to all available 
facts, of a rather rudimentary sort. 

Then Alexander came ajid, little more than a century 
after him, the Graeco-Bactriaus conquered Northern India. 
Hellenistie influence spread in theii' wake and evolved on your 
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N. W. Frontier under specially /aA'ourable circumstances too 
long to be set forth in detail here, the Graeco-Buddhist School 
of Gandhara. The classical element in it is so obvious that at 
first European archaeologists considered it is a simple branch 
of Hellenistic Art. 1 think they were mistaken, and after a 
twenty years’ study 1 look upon it as no less Indian than 
Greek. Not only did India supply all the subject-matter of 
the school's productions, but it perceptibly modified their outer 
form. Tt is not simply a ease of pouring new wine into old 
Iwttles ; the new contents someu hat altered the colour and 
even the shape of ihe container. The proof is that, except 
perhaps in the case of a fen purely decorative motives, no 
practised eje could e\er mistake an liido-Greek relievo for a 
Greek one. It is not debased Graeco-lloinan nork: it is to a 
large extent an original creation of North-AVestern India. 

In this hybrid character lies the explanation not only of 
its birth, but of its after-fortune. If the Frontier artists had 
not known how to accommodate the vast resources of the 
Hellenistic studies to the religious needs of Asiatic peoples, 
their m<jdels w ould ha^ e never met w'ith such success, first in 
India, then in the I'’ar-East. Euro])eans who assert that 
Greek influence alone engendered Indian Ai-t, simply fm*get 
that, but for the existence of Buddhism, the Gandhara School 
would never have come into l)eing. Indians who pretend that 
their country could very well have done w ithout the Gandhara 
School forget that, but for it, the magnificent bloom of Gupta 
art would have never taken place. Not only did the Yavana 
or YavanizeO artists (jompletely renoAate and prodigiously 
enrich the technique and the repertoire of Buddhist art; 
but, through their now ci'eatious, Hellenistic canons and 
workmanship crept down the country to stay and became 
acclimatized t^ere under the cover of Buddhism. Take it as 
you please, yo« hav* seen it with your own eyes. Western 
influence was i^t for India one of those poisons which any 
living organism hastens to eliminate, but an invigorating food 
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she perfectly succeeded in assimilating. Her originality was 
not more injured by it than our human personality is forfeited 
by the aliments we absorb. On the contrary, this external help 
enabled her to realize all the better and affirm the more 
brilliantly her peculiar individuality among the nations of 
the world. 

Might I pursue this simile a little further, I should say 
exactly in the same strain : It is because Hellenistic influence, 
first digested on the North-West Frontier, was thus assimilated 
by Indis'that it became readily assimilable for the peoples of 
Eastern Asia. As Buddhist Gupta art is befoip all an 
adaptation of Gandharan art made to suit the taste of 
Madhyade^, so Buddhist art in Java is nothing in its turn but 
an adaptation to Malay ideas and customs of this Indian 
adaptation of the Graeco-Buddhist school. That is what a 
visit to the archaeological galleries of the Calcutta Museum, 
arranged as they are in chronological order, will at once show 
you. How the same demonstration could be made, step by 
step, for Gentral-Asian, Chinese, Corean and lastly Japanese 
iconography. Carefully allowing for all local idiosyncrasies 
and reactions, we can thus follow link by link — but, alas, for 
the still missing link of unexplored Bactria’’ — the gradual 
spread of Graeco- Buddhist influence from Gandh&ra northwards 
to Japan and. southwards to Java. Now I cannot really perceive 
any reason why Indians should entertain any sentimental 
objection to this well connected theory : for you clearly see 
how, in this long and far-reaching movement, India has not 
been a merely passive medium, but an active and to a certain 
degree (a degree which the progress of oiir studies will enable 
us to estimate more and more accurately) an original factor. 

Such are the most general conclusions to which our 
Asiatic documents may lead us. We could make a kind of 
counter- verification of them and double at* a stroke our horizon 

' On this point we can only refer the reader to a recent note in the Journal of the 
Panjah Btetee^eal Seetety, entitled "the Cradle of Uraeco-Boddhut Art ” 

B 6 ‘ 
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simply by remembering that European art too, pagan as well 
as Christian, underwent throughout the limits of the Roman 
Empire the same Hellenistic influence we have just seen at 
work in Asia. That accounts not only for the universal use of 
so many architectural or decorative details, but for the striking 
resemblance T had occasion to point out lietween some religious 
images, like those of the Tutelary Couple in India and in Gaul, 
of the Buddhist and Christian Madonna, even of the Graeco- 
Buddhist Buddha and the Graeco-Christian Christ.” In 
the light of these suggestive coiTespondenees, it must l)e 
acknowledged that, during the first centuries A.D., the sculptors 
of Gaul and Great Britain as well as those of India all spoke, 
with a more or less strong indigenous accent, a kind of common 
language, an artistic kome learned in the last resort at the 
school of the Asiatic Greeks. Nor can anyl)ody contest that 
those kindred works of art are simply the outward manifestation 
of a still more extensive relationship. We are not going too 
far if we say that then as now India had already 1)ecome an 
integral part of what the classical geographers called the 
“inhabited world,” and had entered, to play her part in it, 
the so-called concert of nations. We gather mo)’e and more 
clearly the impression that at that time a first attempt was 
made at laying the foundation of what mankind, with the later 
addition of America, is still striving to establish, vii., a ])eaceful 
and fruitful commerce l)etween its various constituent parts. 
Unfortunately there were still too many Barbarians abroad, 
and they, succeeded, as history teaches us, in breaking and 
interrupting for many centuries to come the initiated intercourse 
between th^hree great civilizations then existing in the world, 
the Graeco- Ionian, the Tndo-Iraiiiau and the Chinese Let us 
hope the peaJte we are now wjlebrating has made us come 
infinitely neardE to this ultimate goal, and will institute on 
liberal principle^ Society of Nations united by a lasting bond 
of reciprocal reswct and mutual friendship. Irf any case, 

• See Bejxwn.iij,*, W., XVI, XVII-XVIIl, XLV-L aud trontigpieoe 
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be^ing Eudyard Kipling’s pardon, it is not true that East and 
West will never meet. They are meeting now under our eyes 
as we have just seen them meeting in the past. They have 
not only developed for themselves practically the same morals, 
but, as they communicated of old in art, so they are 
communicating now in science. And how could it be otherwise ? 
Despite all differences of climates, races and creeds, there is 
after all only one art, one morality, one science, because there 
is at the lx>ttom only one humanity. 




ITATIYIN, AN OLD LEGAL TEEM. 


F. E. Pa-BGITeb, M.A. (Garo».), I.C.S. {retired). 

Late Judge of the High Court of Judioaturef Fort William^ 

Bengdl. 

The word dtatAgm^ formed from the root d-tm^ “ to stretch 
(a bow for shooting),” meant “ having one’s bow drawn (ready 
for shooting),” and so “ prepared to take another’s life.” Then 
it was applied to* cases of murderous assault without any 
reference to a bow, as the Matsya Furdita (227, 115*7) and Mcmu 
(viii, 350-1) both say in verse in the same words : — “ One may 
unhesitatingly smite (or kill)' a guru or a boy or an old man 
or a bridimana very learned in the Vedas, who advances as an 
dtatnyin against one: the smiter (or killer) incurs no guilt 
whatever in killing an dMdyin, (for it is) wrath meets that 
wrath.” ThoPadmaPurcma says similarly in different language, 
when speaking chiefly of brahmanicide (v, 45, 54-6) : — ” If one 
smites immediately an dtatdyin who smites one, the smiter is 
not tainted with that man’s sins : if one should desire to smite 
(or kill) an dtatdyin assailant also, who wishes to smite (or kill) 
one, at close quarters in fight, one does not become a brahman- 
slayer thereby.” The Apaetomba Dharmamtra also states the 
same, condensing it in prose (i, 10, 29, 7) : — ” No guilt attaches 
to him who smites (or kills) an assailant that intends to inquire 
him, (for it is) wrath indeed touches wrath.” 

An dtatdyin thus was a man actuated by murderous or 
dangerous intent, and the doctrine was laid down that to kill 
an dtatdym outright, whoever he might be, was justifiable 
homicide. This seems to have been enunciated originally as a 
maxim of popular justice, because Apastamba cites as his 
authority for it, not any law-book, Imt a *‘FurSua.” It 


* The Terb ban ia lued, vhich may mean anything from “ smiting ” to " killing,' 
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appeared therafore firtit in a Pui’a^a, so that he first and Manu 
afterwards IwrroAved it from a Pur3>i.ia. The Mntsya and 
Pndnia are the only Puraiias as far as I know that declare it 
explicitly, and the Mataya appears to l)e older than the Padma. 
Apastanil)a’s phraseology shon s that he was citing the version 
as it stands in the .Votsya, and Manu as mentioned above 
quotes it in the very words of the Mataya 

The term was then extended in its scope and applied 
as a legal term characterizing vai’ious heinous offences less 
directly involving dangerous intent. Thus the Mataya- adds 
(^.87, 117-5)) : - “ Those who rob one of house or field, those 
who attempt prohibited intercourse, the incendiary, the 
poisoner, he who threatens one with a weapon, he who employs 
evil incantations, and he who utters calumny against the king ; 
these are designated ainiityim by those learned in righteous 
law in the world." The Parhnn also declares somewhat 
similarly (v, fo, oO-H).- “The incendiary, the poisoner, the 
stealer of valuable property, he who murders a sleeping person, 
he who robs one of field and of wife ; these six are atnfayi/na. 
He who endeavours to kill the king, he who is prone to murder 
of his father and mother {pUrnmn), and a king who pursues 
the (one’s own ?) king ; these four also are afafayhia." The 
plural pitrnam. “ parents," seems to be used colloquially for 
the dual, “ father and mother " ; and these must be reckoned 
separately, otherwise only three afafayhia are specified. 

These definitions show that the import of ntatayin was 
widened, |ind it came to mean one w'ho was actuated not only 
by murderous or dangerous but also by injurious or malign 
intent. Apastaraba does not u.se the term atataym but has the 
simpler and vVider expression hintaarfhaWt “in order to injure”; 
and this suggpsts that the meaning of d,tatayw had been 
extended before\|iis time to the larger class of heinous offences 
mentioned above. JH(is law-book is estimated by Buhler * as not 
later than the thii^ century B. 0. and possibly 150-200 years 

^ 8 B. S., II, p. zlni, 
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earlier ; hence his quotation throws some light on the age of the 
PurSigias and the time when the term ahttayin came into use. 

This doctrine a]x)ut the alatayin was taken into other laM 
1)ooks besides Manu. Thus Eaudhayana quotes a verse which 
says (i, 10, 18, 13) — ‘ he who kills aii aUttay'm able to teach 
(the Veda) and born in a (noble) family, does not become 
thereby the murderer of a learned brahmapa ; (for his) wrath 
meets that wrath.” Va<i8tha’8 law book (iii, 15-18) enunciates 
the rule justifying the killing of an litalayin, and adds as 
a quotation three verses; of which the iirst defines the six 
aialayuis very similarly to the Pmlmn, the second is closely 
like the second part of the jmssage cited above from the 
Padnw (v, -/.I, 55-0), and the third is almost the same as 
Baudhayaua’s quotation. The rigyti-SmrIi (v, 189-92) has 
the same two verses as the Muhtyn and Muhh, and fidds two 
more, whi()h say there are seven altflUyimt, he who is prepared 
with sw'ord, with poison and with fire, he who lifts up his 
hand to curse, he Avho kills with Atharvaiia spells, he who 
calumniates kings and he who transgresses against one’s wife. 

Brhaspafi (ii, 15-17 j"* also exculpates the man W'ho kills 
a murderous assailant, and extends the exemption from 
criminality to (iases when a man kills an aggressor who strikes 
him and to (iases Avhen abuse is retiu’iied for abuse, without 
any reference to the caste of the aggressor ; l)iit he seeks to 
discourage the summary retaliation, allowed by the above 
authorities where the Uiatayin is virtuous and recites the Veda, 
by promising that the man who abstains from retaliation in 
that case will obtain the reAvard acquired through the 
performance of a horse-sacrifice. Here \\ e find one step taken 
to limit the doctrine that one was legally justified in killing 
an atatdyin outright, namely, when the ritafnyin was a 
well-born, virtuous and learned brahmana. 

The restriction was carried further. That doctrine involved 
of course an obligation on the king to punish dfotayius, if they 


'' 1 have not boon able to conault the original text 
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escaped ”l)eiiig killed. Yet the lAnga Purai^a, ii, 50, m 
discoursing on repressive measures (nigraha) says (verse 10> 
though not quite precise in its wording) : — “ As regards an 
Matayln very good kings should inflict (punishment), but not 
on brShmanas nor yet on a noble of their own realm.” This 
exception of brahmapas and nobles was an innovation, which 
was evidently felt to be unjustifiable, because that PuraQa 
introduces its dictum with the remark ^hat it was exceedingly 
secret and should be concealed from public avowal. 

A few instances of the use of the word atatayin may be 
noticed, that T have found in the literature. Duryodhana and 
his party are descrilied as “ accomplished in arms and always 
atatayim ” against the Pa^d^vas,* where the word has virtually 
its earlier meaning. Again, Khandikya had been driven out 
of his kingdom of Videha by his cousin Kesldhvaja and took 
refuge in the forest ; Kesldhvaja went afterwards to see him in 
order to learn about a particular pmyaicitta, and Kh&ndihya 
raising his bow said, “ 1 will kill thee ; thou shalt not escape. 
Thou art an atatayin, the enemy, the robber of my realm.” ‘ 
Here it has its later sense, and in a third passage it is used 
rather metaphorically, thus : — ^Varuna offered Arjuna Pa^flava 
the nooses with which he had fastened the Daityas of yore, 
and said, “ Take them, and truly even Yama may not escape 
thee as an atatayin (against him).” ‘ 

The word atatayin appears to have dropped out of use, 
thus, it does not occur I believe in the Yajhavalkya-smrti : 
but I have not lieen able to follow the word elsewhere. The 
foregoing remarks, which are not exhaustive, may help to 
elucidate a legal term that M'as once of some importance. 


* Uahabhirala, iii, 36, 1420 
- VifiiH PmS^, Ti, 6, 24 
" MahSbhSriita, iii, 47, 1696 
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I. PRELIMINARY. 

The Sankhya Philosophy has generally been recognised by 
Western thinkers as the rationalistic system excellence of 
Indian thought. 'This is true, for though the so-called 
aphorisms 6f ‘ Kahila t to whom the origin of the system is 
ascribed, as well earlier work of Isvara Krs^a,,* admit 

“ testimony ” ~i(whit5h is identified with ^ruti or Vaidik 
revelation) ks'ohe bf the three accepted kinds of proof, yet in 
strong contifakt -to the Vedanta the classical Sankhya almost ; 
never has recourse to spiritual testimony to prove a point, and 
throughout bases its doctrine upon perception and inference. 
As a matter of fact, Sruti or revelation seems only to be 
admitted pro forma, in order to justify the orthodoxy of the 
system ; for its authority is seldom appealed to, and some of the 
doctrines which seem most prominently taught in the scriptures, 
are directly controverted. Moreover, the Sankhya Philosophy 
is presented not as a mere aggregate of so many isolated 
tenets, but as a coherent scheme of thought, an interrelated 
organic structure of knowledge, in which the elaboration 
of details and the interlinking of parts exhibit dialectic 
acumen and architectonic skill. It appears as if every brick 
had been carefully tested and fitted before it is set in its place. 
A rigid demonstrative proof seems to be the very life-breath 

• firara Kn^a’a date is nncertain According to Keith it la 4tli century A D. 
Prof. k. B. Dhrnra haa however tried to ahow that thia date mnst be pnahed back to about 
the lat century B. 0 ; aee hia paper on " Tnvidham AnnmSnam ” read at the Firat 
Oriental Coirferenoe, Poona, November, 1919. 

B 6 
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of the system ; and the I'esult is that it is equally detached 
from the dogmatic cumbrous adjuncts of Vedic lore, and the 
ingenious hair-splitting distinctions of “ logic-choppers.” * 

Such an ancient scheme of thought has deservedly 
attracted notice, not only because of the vast influence it has 
in its pristine form exercised upon Buddhism and particularly 
upon the development of Buddhist psychology, but also on 
account of the bold originality and the intrinsic value of its 
scientific conception of Causality, its doctrine of “the Three 
Attributes,” its uncompromising “ clear-cut ” Dualism etc. In 
fact "the reasoning of the Sankhya system was felt to have 
gpreat weight, as the outcome of which, Sankhya elements were 
freely admitted into the later Vedanta, /llichard Garbe aptly 
remarks : “ In due course of time, these heterodox ideas had 
attained so much weight, and the rationalistic World-View 
had become so dangerous a competitor with the spiritualistic 
World-View in the intellectual life of the times, that the 
Brahmins, ever sharp-sighted in such matters, regarded 
reconciliation as more to the purpose than a battle.” ® / 

The Ssukhya conception of Pur ft an and its relation to its 
exact antithesis, Praki'fi, forms the very core of the system ; 
and Keith rightly says in his monograph ; “ I’his conception 

is the fundamental point of the whole Sankhya System and its 
difficulties are obvious.” Now in order to appreciate the 
Sankhya stand-point, it is ueces.sary to draw rapidly an outline 
of the Philosophy. It will lie useful if we reverse the mode of 
expasition, followed in the original treatises, and instead of 
proceeding from the general to the particular, as they do, 
to follow a line of thought which probably may not be far 
removed from that along which the original founders worked 
out the details in a systematic form. In this way, we ascend, 

* H()pkinl noil poin.s out that the SSnkhya teaeliei-B wore considered to bo models 
111 teaching, knd nothing better^conld bo said ni onlogy of a system than that it was “ equal 
to Sankhyn>Ttq;a ” The Siiukh,'in toaolimg is lonsidorod in the Epic as llio norm. 
(See his Great h^ic ) 

• Die Sanihyit Pliitoeophie 
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step by step, the ladder of conceptions — ^twenty -five in 
number — which form the skeleton of the Sankhya Philosophy. 

II. *A BRIEF EXPOSITION OP THE CATEGORIES. 

We are familiar enough w'ith the fact that primarily all 
our knowledge of the outer World comes to us through the 
senses and these are proverbially five, viz,, sight, hearing, smell, 
taste, and touch. Modern psychology, it is true, has added to 
these several others such as the muscular sense, the sense of 
temperature etc. Put there is not a little disagreement as to 
these amongst psychologists, and we may rest, for the moment, 
content with the time-honoured classification of the senses as 
five. Now as our knowledge of the external world comes to 
us in terms of these five senses, the Sankhya thinkers argued 
that this outer world itself must be built up out of five 
elements, one corresponding to each of the senses. But as all 
the forms of matter with which we are familiar ordinarily 
appeal to more than one .sense — earth, for instance, can be seen 
and touched, as well as smelt — ^it is obvious that these cannot 
be simple elements in themselves, which correspond one to 
each of the senses exclusively. Therefore these objects which 
our senses reveal to us must not only be composite bodies, but 
their very elements must be compounded, made-up out of the 
ultimate elements Hence the S&nkhya holds that 

the familiar external world consists of five “gross elements,'* 
the Mahabhutas as they are termed ; and these “ gross 
elements ” in turn, are composed of the five “ ultimate 
elements”, the so-called “subtle elements” or Tamnatraa, 
which are named after the senses to which each corresponds. 

But action plays a part in life as U'ell as knowledge ; not 
only are we acted upon by the external world, receiving 
impressions from it through our five senses, but we ourselves 
react upon the world about us and therejjy produce changes in 
it. According to the Sankhya this takes place by means of 
certain powers, faculties, or “ organs of action ” similar in 
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nature and origin to “the organs of sense-perception” and 
probably conceived and defined in analogy to these. These 
are the organs of speech, grasping, walking, excretion, and 
generation. We must not confuse the powers or capacities 
denoted by these terms with the external, gross, physical 
organs (hands, feet etc.), in which they are seated. They are 
just as distinct as the five “ organs of sense-perception ” are 
from the physical eye, ear, skin etc., through which they function. 

Going one step further, the Sankhya thinkers noticed 
that the impressions of the separate senses are combined and 
synthesized with each other as well as brought into intimate 
relation with the organs of action. Moreover a special organ 
is needed for the activities of loishing and reflecting which play 
so large a part in our conscious life. Hence the Sankhya 
thinkers are led to the conception of an “ inner sense ”, which 
is named Mmaa and is classed with the Indriyas. We must 
clearly understand the meaning that Sankhya attaches to it. 
Manas is the inner sense, the sensorivm commtmue, and it has 
the function of wishing, reflecting etc. It unites the 
impressions coming from the external world, and reflects 
dovhtmgly upon the precise nature of the object in question. 
It is an organ and indeed a material one ; for we must never 
forget that, from the Sankhya stand-point, all these — the | 
\lndriya8 and Manas — are no less material than the five “subtle I 
Wements ” and their products, the Mahabhutas. 

Introspection showed these old thinkers that not only was 
the mass of sensations, the raw materials, supplied by the 
senses, synthesized by a Manas, but they were also brought 
into relation with the feeling of the self of the self as the 
act(H, the enjoyer, the experiencer of things. Now this feeling 
of tHto self is not contained in the definition of Manas just given, 
and TOnce we must add another principle to our list, another 
factor i^^ith contributes to experience the feeling of being the 
actor or tnjoyer. To ttis the ^nkhya thinkers gave the name 
jihamkara^ and it may be defined as the principle by yirtue of 
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which we regard ourselves as acting, enjoying and so on, while 
in truth, we, that is, Purmaa^ are entirely free therefrom. 

So far we have reached this position: our senses come 
in contact with external objects and receive impressions 
thereform; the Manas attends to them, and the Ahamkara 
adds thereto the notion of “ I ” as the actor, so that one says, 
“I feel,” “I act” etc. One step more remains: the definite 
determination of the object. This demands another principle. 
This is the thinking principle proper, that is, the principle 
which brings forth thought from within itself and does not, 
like Manast depend purely upon impressions received from 
outside. So the Sankhya adds another to its list of principles 
and calls it Buddhi.* This Biiddhi is also called Mahat or “ the 
great one,” and has for its material cause Prakrti, the root- 
substance, the ultimate source or origin of all activity, formed 
of three constituents or Gunas — Sattm, Bajas and Tomas. 

Hence we have according to the Sankhya view the following 
principles, usually called Tattms, viz., the five gross elements, 
the five subtle elements, the ten IndHycis, Manas, Ahamka/ra, 
Bvddhi (these being all individual, that is, differing for each 
creature) and Prakfti, making twenty-four material principles 
or Tattvas in all. In addition to these, there is the Parana, also 
an individual principle, completing the twenty-five principles 
Which constitute the skeleton of the SSnkhya Philosophy. 

So far in our analysis, we have not paid any very close 
attention to the genesis of the Tattvas nor to their relation to 
one another. These questions are throughout determined in 
the SSnkhya by appeals to its scientific view of causality. Our 
chief aim is to study in some details the Sankhya concept of 
Pwruffa and its relation to Prakfti ; and with the rough outline 
of the system before us, we shall now be able to appreciate 
fully the Ssnkhya point of view. 

* mn iv vwrawt: fiwnww wfwN; fiwawY wihaww, 

I — BSnIthya Tattva 
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III. THE EXISTENCE OF PVRV^A. 

^The Sankhya lays down a four-fold division of categories 
based on their respective causal and productive efficiency: 
This division is (1) productive, (2) pi’oduetive and produced, 
(3) produced, (4-) neither pnaluctive nor produced.®^ The Ptii'n^a 
or Spirit Ix^longs to the last category. It is conscious, unchanging 
and simple, “ a mere witness.” Cits existence is thus established 
by the Siinkhya thinkers . ® 

j (1) Kvery concrete ol)ject in this world is found invariably 
• to exist for the sake of a conscious being, i.e., for serving the 
purpose of a living conscious person. This concreteness is due 
to its h(‘ing a whole which is characterized by some differentiable 
aspects. I'lach and everj one of the totality of objects coming 
under the snt is concrete in this sense. The Vfanr is also 
concrete in the sjiine sense. They must all point to the existence » 
of a conscious Ixjing for the sake of whom they exist. This 
conscious Ixsing is the whose existence is thus employed 

in the very existence of concrete objects ( )• 

(2) But this Puntsa may also be a concrete being like 
others and its existence may similarly l)e held to be for the sake of 
others. This cannot Ihj, as the Puni^a is not a compound and 
has no distinguishable aspects, because it is consciousness. 

l| Hence the Puruao must lie admitted to have its existence for its 
’oAvn sake ( 

(3) Again, whatever is found in this world to perform any 
I actions, is also invariably found to be endowed with a conscious 

centre without which the actions become impossible. Our 
bodies are found to perform actions ; there must therefore be a 
conscious centre within us, without which such actions are not 
possible. This conscious centre is the entity called Piiru^a, 

*1 wrtm fnrfn « 

• SanlKya Karilm, lii. 


Sankhfa XSnla, ZTii. 
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whose existence, a s a ground of the possibility of actions, must 
therefore be admitted ( vfkVPIT^)- 

(4) This conscious entity &s to be admitted further because 
all that is enjoyed or suffered by us requires a conscious enjoyer 
or sufferer.^ For the enjoyment or the suffering would not 
be possible at all without the presence of a conscious entity in 
us. This is the T uru^a ( ). 

(6) Again, the existence of follows from the fact that 

we find in many persons a strong desire to be absolutely free from 
all pleasures and pains incidental to life itself. Now this desire 
would not lie possible unless there were a being, forming our 
true self, that is actually so free in its nature. Now everything 
else save the Puriiaa is subject to pleasures and pains, because 
everything is characterized by the three Gums, while the 
is not ( ?jNwT^ ). 

IV. PUWH and PBAKftTI 

(Jii e^■el‘y respect except one the Pftnmt and Prakfti are 
the exact antithesis of each other. Their common characteristic 
is that both alike are equally real, equally nncresited, equally 
without beginning or end ;^but in all other respects they are 
diame' ically opposed to each other. Thus Pmkrt ’i is eternalls 
subject to change, this Ijeing its very essence; while Punufn is ever 
unchanging, simple, unconibinetl,al)solutely without action, every 
transformation or alteration or inotio)i belonging e.vclusi\ely to 
Pmkrfi and to its modifications Jitidd/n, A/iamkara, Mavasmiv. 
Prakrit is materuil, unconscious and productive ; it is ahvays an 
object or, as it is usually put in the texts, it exists for another’s 
(i.e. Pitru^a’s) purpo.se. Purusa itself is spirit or consciousness 
and produces nothing. Prakfti is the actor, the doer ; Purusa, 
a mere witness, a spectator, eternally without action of any 
kind. Pleasure, pain and all other affections belong exclusively 

' The term wfun, employed here for ^ nieane the tubjed ni i-elatiou 
to all that is known. Its very nature is subjectiveness as it lius been 

shown in K9nka xi that it is uifuin; . 
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to Prakrti; Purv^a is totally untouched by them. Lastly, 
Puru^a being ever pure, can never, strictly spdaking, be either 
bound or liberated, and thus both bondage and liberation apply 
in strictness to Prakfti. Put'v^a though existent, is immaterial, 
while Prakfti is matter in all its forms. 

l>t us cite some of the examples or illustrations by which 
the old writers sought to make these conceptions more 
intelligible. The image most commonly employed to illustrate 
the connection of the unconicious but creative Prakfti with 
the conscious but unproductive,* inactive Puni^a, is the alliance 
of two men, the one lame and the other blind. Each is 
helpless by himself ; the lame man, though he can see, cannot 
walk and cannot reach his goal. The blind man can walk but 
cannot see where he is going. But when the blind man takes 
the lame one on his shoulders, each stipplies the need of the 
other and together they reach their goal. Here the lame man 
is the actionless Pnrttfa that can see, i.e. is conscious but can 
neither move nor act ; while the blind man that can walk is 
the unconscious but active Prakfti, the doer of all actions. 
By the alliance of the lame and the blind, the goal is reached, 
i.e. by the connection of Puniaa and Prakfti the Universe exists. 

This unconscious activity of Prakfti for the benefit of 
Puru^a is often compared to the milk which unconsciously 
flows from the cow’s udder for the benefit of the calf. Since 
the whole activity of Prakfti takes place solely in the interest 
of Piiru^a in oi-der to present the objects of sensation and 
knowledge to the Puru^a and so lead it to self-knowledge, we 
often find Prakfti spoken of as an excellent unselfish servant 
who receives from his master {Pw'v^a) neither thanks nor 
wages for his services ; or as a cook who prepares food for his 
master ; or as a born slave who by his very nature cannot do 
otherwise than serve his master. Sometimes again, Prakfti is 
likened to the patienl ass bearing a load of sandal-wood for its 
master). but oblivious of the sweet odour of its burden and 
reaping ho fruit from its labour. 
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With these analogies to help us, it is not a very difficult 
matter. to form a fairly clear idea of the connection between 
Pttrusa and Prakfti, spirit and matter, subjectivity and 
objectivity. But in as.sociating the AVestern terras with the 
Sftnkhya Pnrma and Prakrit, it will perhaps be wise to utter 
a word of caution against importing into the Sftnkhya terms all 
the associations and eonnotation,s which these convey. In 
reality PurmH denotes a conception which is not identidable 
with any of the forms of subjectivity or consciousness of which 
w’e have any experience in normal life, although apart from 
Ptiritm no consciousness is possible at all. In the Sftnkhya, 
perception thought etc., arise from the conjunction of Purtiaa 
with PrakrtU But it should not 1x5 supposed that PurU'^a is 
thereby modified or that these various words, “consciousness”, 
“ sensation ” and so forth denote states or conditions of Puru^a 
produced by its conjunction with Prakrti. To understand it 
thus would lie to turn the Sftnkhya thought upside down. For 
the Sftnkhya regards all these “forms of consciousness” as 
purely and simply modifications of Pmkrti, enlightened and 
informed with subjectivity by reason of lieing in conjunction 
with Piini^a. Thus it is exclusively owing to the presence of 
Ptintsa that these, Avhioh are really modifications of Prakrit, 
become, so to say, snffnaed with consciousness, so that it is 
entirely to Pnruaa that the whole of what we know as 
consciousness is due. On the other hand Parana is, per ae 
(i.e. in the liberated condition) according to the Sftnkhya, 
something so wholly and totally different frOm anything of 
which we have experience that it can only be described as 
“ not this, not that, not thus, not thus.” 

The comparison most generally made to illustrate this 
point is that of a crystal in which is reflected a red hibiscus 
blossom. Owing to the nearness of the red flower, the crystal 
appears red also, but in reality neither the crystal nor the 
flower have undergone any change. THus the proximity of 
the Pnruaa with Prakrti causes the latter to appear conscious, 
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while really devoid of consciousness, just as the colourless 
crystal appeal’s red from its nearness to the flower ; or turning 
the imagery, as Vijnanabhiksu does, the other way round, 
Purma appears to undergo the modifications of sensation, 
perception etc., owing to the reflection in it of these glorious 
modifications of Pm/’y/z, while in reality it no more undergoes 
any change than does the elezir colourless crystal which appeal’s 
red owing to the reflection in it of the hibiscus flmier. 

V IMilJlALITY OP SPIRITS. 

The Sgjikbya further teaches the existence of numlierless 
Pnriiaas or individual souls, which it regards as having existed 
from all eternity and as Ix’iug destined in all eternity to 
continue to lie absolutely hufipUitiol. Hence the woi*d 
stands for an indirnhuil soul, whether in the bondage of birth 
and death, or liberated, and must neter is connection with the 
Sfinkhya lie thought otherwise. It is really an infinite host of 
Puru^aa who stand over against Prol rh. 

The scriptures generally preach the universalit.i of (Jne 
►Supreme Soul, that all ai’e similar in esseiu’e and “are Imt 
parts of one stupendous whole,” and it is onl.> delusion that 
blinds us to this essential unity. 'I’he Sankhya thinkers 
however felt that the great rock in the path of Pantheism was 
the problem of Personality, that had to be faced squarely. 
^8o they have pronounced in no indistinct terms in favour of 
the multiplicity of Souls. 'I'he individual can never Ixj merged 
in the universal. Let us adduce the arguments set out by 
Isvara Krsiia in support of the plurality of spirits. These 
considerations are as follows : 

(1) The soul is eternal. It comes upon the plane of 
human experience when brought in contact with a liody, and 
we say a person is born. It passes out of such a plane when 
the connection with a body is severed, and we say the man is 
dead. The Ixxlies a^in aro not alike in all cases. Now if 
there were only one soul, these conditions of life should 
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approximate to a complete similarity ; there should, for instance, 
1)6 one universal birth and one universal death. But this is 
contrary to experience ( RftrfaRTOTH )• 

(2) Not only do the material conditions of life vary but 
the mental condition.^ also. We find that difterent men are 
differently inclined and take to difterent occupations. If souls 
Mere not imTividually distinct all ^ould act alike 

(3) Dllforeiit men are also diffei*ently constituted and 
affected. I'his divei’sity of constitution must be due to 
.somethirii; beyond the coustituent.s, to the individuality of the 

The Sankhya think-el's here commit a blunder. They 
forget that all these arguments apply to the empirical Ego 
and not to Pm-nm. When the connection with PrakfU is 
sev ered, and the Piii iisok stand ui their lilierated condition, what 
is it that distinguishes one from the other? The Ptirii^a 
ppf se is pure consciousness. What is then the nucleus of 
individuality ? 'J'he Siinkhya conception of Piii'khh as kutaatha 
implies its transcendence, i.(>. its existence beyond the temporal 
limitations. Non this concept of transcendence is evidently 
incompitible nith the conc<‘pt of number because the latter, in 
the nonls of Kant, is “simply the translation of the concept of 
quantity in terms of time 

This is a \ ery serious (lifticulty and the Sankhya thinkers 
do not appear to point out any solution. Coupled nith this 
there is another. As there is a yawning gulf lx*tween Pimm 
and Prokrii, hon can there lie an.v connection between the 
two? Keith well points out: “As there is no real connection 
lietween spirit and nature it seems wholly impossible to 
undei’stand how the false conception of such a connection can 
arise.” The spirit is in regality purely subjective, nature is 
purely objective, and there is no interaction which can explain 
the existence of ignorance or of know ledge. 

ii A'juma 
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The Sftukhya writers no doubt explain this by the mutual 
dependence of Puni^a and Prakrti. “'J’he union of 

nature and soul is caused by mutual dependence like the union 
of the lame man and the blind man. Nature as the thing to 
be experienced depends upon the soul, the experience!*; and 
the soul looks to final bliss as it seeks to throw off the three 
kinds of pain which have fallen upon it by its coming under 
the shadow of Biiddld, through not recognising its distinction 
therefrom. This final bliss is produced by the discrimination 
of nature and soul, nor is the end possible without it ; therefore 
soul depends upon nature for its final bliss. .1 ust as a lame man 
and a blind man, travelling along a caravan by accident having 
become separated from their companions and wander slowly 
about in great dismay, till by good luck the> meet each other; 
and then the lame man mounted on the blind ]nan’8 back 
reaches his desired goal, and the blind man following the path 
indicated by the lame man, also reaches his destination ; so too 
creation is effected by mture and soul, which are likewise 
naturally dependent ” {Unmadaviana- aamyraha). 

But the difficulty is that whereas the aim of the union of 
the lame and the blind is obviously the serving of a useful 
purpose, no such purpose can Ikj concei\ed for the union of 
Puriisa and Pmlci-ii. Unconscious Nature cannot experience 
misery ; Spirit in itself does not experience misery, but the 
union of the tuo paradoxically creates the vei’y misery, the 
absolute elimijiation of which is the sttmmum bonum for the 
Pnru^a to strive after. 

These are the difficulties that constitute the very crux of 
the Sankhya system. Sankara has tried to avoid them by 
doing away with the Sftnkhya doctrine of the multiplicity of 
spirits. But his system has its ow n difficulties. As always in 
philosophy, the solution of one problem is the emergence of 
another. There is no duality. 
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The systematic investigation of the phenomena ol the 
State can be first traced on the Indian soil in the writings of 
two different classes of authorities whose dates range, roughly 
speaking, from 500 to JlOO B.C. These are the latest schools 
of Vedic study (the STdracaianas) whose works have come down 
to us under the title of Kalpasutras in their three divisions (the 
Srautasutras, the Grhyasutras and the Dhamasutras), and 
the secular schools and teachers whose views have been 
partially pi'eserved for us by a fortunate series of references 
and citations in the works of Kautilya and of his disciple 
KSmandaka. Both these classes of authorities — the canonists 
and the political thinkers — imply the existence of a science of 
the State underlying their niles of policy, but the conception 
of the science in the two cases presents sharply different 
features to which we must first turn our attention. 

In the Bharraasutras the investigation of the phenomena 
of the state is bound up with the funda)nental conception of 
social order which involves the duties {dharmas) pertaining 
severally to the divisions {cartius and asramas) of the 
Brahminical social system as well as the k|ng Avho is regarded 
as std generis. In this scheme the duties of the first three 
castes are declared to the performance of sacrifice, Vedic study, 
and making gifts; to which are added, for the BrShmana, the 
duties of making others sacrifice, teaching and receiving 
gifts ; for the Ksatriya, those of fighting and protection of the 
people; and for the Vaisya, agriculture, cattle-breeding and 
trade ; the?, duty of the l9odra is stated to be the service of the 
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other three clas8eH.‘ The dutieH of the King may lie described 
as those of the K^triya writ large.* It has further to be 
olMerved that these duties are declared to 1)e primarily based 
^pOM Eevelation which is supplemented by good custom and 
decision of the learned council (pari^ad) of Brahmapas.’ 
Hence it follows that the duties have an ethical significance, 
their fulfilment leading the subject to the goal of heaven and 
even that of salvation.* Such l)eing the main features of the 
Brahminical scheme of social order, we have to consider it in 
relation to the main subject of our enquiry, viz., hoAV far it 
involves the conception of a political science. From the above 
enumemtion of the duties of the four castes it will appear that 
the functions of the King and the Ksatriya are partly personal 
and partly of a pul)li<' character. Now it is this latter 
branch of duties that may l)e .said quite properly to form the 
subject of a science or mther art of go\ ernment. This title is 
not seriously affected as n ill l»e .seen in the sequel, by the fact 
that the social oixier is sought to be based primarily upon 
Eevelation. Further, since the kingly duties like the duties 
of the castes (mnpfs) and oi-der {aarmnas) have an ethical 
significance, it folIo\» s that the .science underlying the rules of 
kingly duty is not a real lait an ideal science, [t seeks to 
describe not how the king does, but how he should, conduct 
the internal and foreign adininistmtion of his kingdom. But 
the ethical significance of the kingly duties as well as of those of 
the \four c.astes is not confined to the individual sulyact. Kor 
thehYulfllment is likewise regarded as an important, not to say 
essentol, condition for perfecting of the other classes and 
individ^uals of the social system. In particular the king’s 
fulfilment of his own functions is stated to be necessary for 
8ecuring\not merely the good life, but the l)are needs, of the 

> Vas., k, 13-20; Bandii.. IT. 10, 18, 2.5 etc 

’ Gam. J^I.sVaa.,XIX. 

’ Oaut., l,\J-2, B , I, Baadli., I, 1, 1, 1-4 and 8 , A'ut , I, 4-10, Apabt, 1, 1, 1, 1 . 2 , 

’ Uaut., .\l\2y.a0, VuB., J, 2.3 , Ai«b( , II, t), 31-2. 
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people." We may therefore finally lay it down that the 
science of Politics involved in the Brahminical scheme of social 
order is part and parcel of a general body of socio-psychological 
ethics involving a body of duties whose fulfilment perfects the 
individual performer and at the same time is a means of 
perfecting of all the rest. 

Let us now turn to the second .group of authorities whose 
works herald the advent of systematic political thought in 
ancient India. These are the schools and individual teachers 
whose speculations paved the way for the niagnum opm of 
Indian political literature, the Arlhaiaatro of Kautilya. They 
introduce us for the first time to the true Indian science of 
Politics which is indicated by the terms Arthasfistra and 
The definitions of these terms given by Kautilya 
doubtless in the light of their traditional interpretation appear 
to throw some light upon the original character of the new 
science. Kautilya writes (XV, 1). “ The subsistence of making 
is teinned nrtho, th(? earth which is filled u ith making is also 
called aHha ; the branch of knowledge w'hich deals with the 
means of acquiring and maintaining the earth is called 
ArthaiUatva" . In other Avords, Arthamnlra is not the science 
of the formation, growth, and decline of the State but is the art 
of government. As regai*ds Da^aulti, Kautilya (1, 4*) explains 
it in its etymological sense of the management of punishment, 
while elsewhere (I, 2) he expressly declares it to comprise both 
policy and non -policy, in other words to be synonymous with 
the Indian Science of Politics. This definition is important 
only as illustrating w'hat Ave learn from a study of the surviving 
fragments of the speculations of the early masters, viz., the 
predominent place coupled by the penal laAV in their mles of 

“ Cf the following passage fiom Gant, VJIl, 1-S. 

“ A king and a BiAhmai^a deoplj' versed in the Vedas, these two uphold the moral 
order in the world (nr else the ritos and occnpations in the kingdom). On them depends 
the ezistenoe of the fourfold human moe, of intemall}’ conscious beings, of those which 
move on feet and on wings, and of thbse which creep, (as well as) the protection of 
oSspring, the prevention of confusion (of castes) and of the Sacred law.” 
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policy. But besides fonuiug the conception of a definite 
science of Politics, the predecftssors of Kautilya have thought 
it fit to consider its relation to the other branches of knowledge. 
Tt appears that the earliest teticher whose view is accepted as 
the basis of discussion by the Schools cited in the Arihaidatra 
(I, 2), adopts the category of four branches of learning (cjrfyoa). 
These consist of Philosophy {rtnvlk^akl), the triple Vedas 
{trayl). Politics {(landaulti) and the science of agriculture, 
cattle-breeding and trade (vdrta). The three schools cited 
by Kautilya, however, criticise this division of the sciences 
so as to arrive at a progressive simplification of their 
number. Thus the school of Mann excluded philosophy from 
the list on the ground that it was only a branch of the Vedas. 
The athoistiail school of Brhaspati excluded also the Vedas, 
which it characteristically declared to be only an imposition of 
the priests upon the ordinary mankind, while the ultra-political 
school of Sukra declared Politics to be the only science because 
all other sciences had their origin and end in it. 

The later history of the Brahrainical sacred literature as 
well as the literature of politic? shows a tendency towards a 
mutual approximation of the two parallel conceptions of the 
science or art of government that wo have attempted to 
describcr in the foregoing pages. We begin with the gi-eat 
work dn Polity which is ascrilied to Kautilya, the illustrious 
minister of the first Maurya Emperor of India (324-276 
B.C.). It is not only the greatest surviving monument of 
Indian literature on political science, but it is also the 
^first entire work on the subject that has come down to us. 
We can therefore best understand the scope of the science by 
a study of its contents. The subjects dealt with by Kautilya 
include the s definition of Politics and its relation to the other 
sciences, the\constitution and end of government, the king’s 
training, the appointment and functions of the king’s councillors 
as well as various <executive officers, the rules of internal 
administration \(including those of economic policy) the 
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oomposition of the international States-system {masala) and 
the rules of foreign policy. The author moreover devotes two 
whole Books (III and X) to the description of the rules of 
civil law and of warfare. It follows from thp above that the^ 
Indian Science of Polities comprises the subject of Public 
Finance, and further has jurisprudence and military science 
as its adjuncts. Reverting now to the question of the relation 
of Politics to the other sciences we have to observe in the first 
place that Kautilya delilierately rejects the extreme views of 
the three schools preceding his advent, and reverts to the 
category of four branches of knowledge. Of these four 
sciences, he observes, that they are the means of realizing the 
twofold object of existence (virtue and wealth), in other words 
that they are the fundamental human sciences. This fourfold 
division of the sciences it may 1)e remarked was henceforth 
stereotyped in the political speculations of the Brahmapas. 
What then, Is the relation of Politics to its sister'sciences ? 
Kautilya’s answer is, in the first place, that Politics involves the 
application of the rest. Thus he says (I, 2) regarding anrlh§ahi, 
that this science, “ viewing the rest in the light of reason, does 
good to the Avorld, keeps the mind steady in prosperity as well 
as adversity, and confers skill in knowledge, speech and action.* 
Anvli^akl is ever held to be the lamp of all branches of 
knowledge, the means of performing all deeds, and the support 
of all sacred laws.” Regarding the Sacred Canon he observes 
that it lays down the duties of the four castes {parnaa) and the 
four orders {aSmniaa), whose enforcement by the king is 
necessary for the realization of his own self as well as of his 
subjects. For he writes (I, 3), “ (The observance of) one’s own 
duty leads one to Heaven and Infinite Bliss; when it is 
violated, the world comes to an end, owing to the confusion of 
castes and duties. Hence the king shall never allow people to 

* I follow hero the emended tranilation of this pemage given bjr Mr Bamapi«Md 
Chanda (Mo. Aryan Ram, Vol. I, p. 228) in preference to the tranalation of Hr ShaB« 
Saatr^f which appean to be inoonaiatent with the following paaaage 
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swerve from their duties, for whoever upholds his ojra duty 
becomes happy both here and hereafter. For the world being 
protected by the three Vedas and maintained according 
to the Aryan customs and fixed in the duties of the castes 
and orders, progresses but does not decay Lastly with 
regard to varta Kautilya observes (I, 4) that it is useful 
because it helps to procure grains, cattle, gold, forest-produce 
and free-labour and liecause it is by means of the treasury and 
army obtained through its knowledge that the king is able to 
bring under his control his own and his enemy’s partisans. 
But while Politics involves the application of the other three 
branches of learning, it is beyond doubt the fundamental science 
on which these depend for their existence. Punishment 
observes Kautilya (I, 4), is the pivot on which depend the 
security and progress of mtlktakl, irmjl and rarta. Further 
he states that dandanlti is the means of acquiring what is 
not gained, preserving what is acquired, increasing what is 
preserved, and giving away to the deserving what is increased. 
In fact it is on dandanlti that the course of the world’s 
affairs depends. 

We are now in a position to judge what relation the 
Kautilyan conception of Politics bears to the view of the Vedic 
schools. As we have seen al)ove, Kautilya declares Politics to 
involve the application of the three Vedas. It is significant 
to notice in this connection that Kautilya while declaring 
dai^a/nlti to be separate from the tratfi, makes Arlhaiaatm 
part and parcel of the, -literature of Itihasa which itself forms 
a branch of the Vedas (T, 2 and 5). It will be further observed 
that^autilya at tbe close of his work claims for the science of 
Arthw^tra the power of securing in the present as well as 
the nekt world the threefold object of existence (virtue, wealth 
and deWe). It , therefore follows that Kautilya seeks to 
bring the'^cience into line with the principles of the Sacred 
Canon. 


' Sb«nia tnniilatiop. 
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We may here consider as a fitting pendant to the work of 
Kautilya the well'known treatise of his disciple KfiTnainiftTf^i , 
whose date has been fixed by a competent authority as the 
third or fourth century A.D.* KSmandaka (III, 2, 6, 8 and 9) 
paraphrases Kautilya’s description of the four branches of 
knowledge and of the relation of Politics to the remaining 
sciences. &e also follows his master in making Politics involve"^ 
the enforcement of the canonical scheme of class duties 
or dharmm (IV, 34-35). KAmandaka’s 'work is of the same 
character as that of Kautilya, but he intitniuces tw o titles which 
illustrate afresh the character of the science. In the intro- 
ductory verses of his Avork he uses the term kingly science 
(rajavidi/d) which is significant as showing how the Indian 
science of Politics had become identified, thanks to the scheme 
of class duties, with the study of the monarchic state. We 
have next to observe that Kamandaka uses as the title of his 
AVork the term NUladt'a. Now Nltiadstrn, accoiding to him, is 
the nectar raised out of the ocean of ArthasSstras by the genius 
of Kautilj^a (I, G). Kamandaka, therefore, claims for his work 
that it is the concentrated essence of the Indian Science of 
Politics. 

W'e have thus traced the history of the conception of 
Politics in the literature of politicjil science following the rise 
of the early schools and teachers. We have noAv to follow a 
similar process in regard to the Brahminical sacred literature. 
In the MeMiuaamhitd Politics {daiidanUi) is declared to be an 
eternal branch of knowledge like the Vedas (VII, 43). On the 
other hand the royal sage Bhisma, addressing King Yudhifthira 
in the MahcdtlMvala^ mentions the science of Politics (dattdanlti) 
to have been created by the God BrahmS along with the | 
institution of kingi^hip by the God Vispu.' By thus ascribing 
a divine origin to the science of Politics and even making 
it an eternal science, the way was prepared in the Manuecmhitd 

* Jacobi quoted in Indi/in Anixgvmry, 1913 

* iSSnityarvani Iiz. 
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Mtd the MithSbh&rata for the_^olesale incorporation of its 
contents in the canonical scheme of kingly duties. These 
authorities, indeed, are distinguished by the care with which 
they lay down the whole duty of the king. The list shows, 
as might l)e expected from the alx>ve, a curious medley 
of the private and public functions of the king. Thus the 
Mmtvmmhiia in its chapter on kingly duties (Chapter VII), 
includes the u'orship of Brahinapas and aged persons, the 
. cultivation of modesty, training in the sciences, avoidance of 
the eighteen traditional vices, erection of forts and palaces, 
marriage with a lady of suitable rank, appointment of the 
put'ohita and other priests for the performance of domestic 
sacrifices, and gifts to Brahinapas along with the infliction of 
punishment, enfoi’cement of the class duties, selection of the 
counsellor, appointment of the executive ollicei’s, application 
of the fourfold-policy, levying taxes, organisation of the 
local administration, consultation with the state council, 
application of foreign policy, lighting nith foreign enemies and 
treatment of the conquered people. In the following chapter 
it mentions the king’s duty of administering justice. The 
ManusamJnta, moreover, often sums up the king’s duties 
showing the same blending of the royal functions. Thus it 
ftates (VII. 88) : “ Jfot to turn l)ack in l>attle, protection of 
the subjects and serving the BrShraauas are productive of the 
greatest good to the king”. Summaries of the same character 
occur more frequently in the series of discourses addressed by 
Bhl^ma to King Yudhi§thira on the subject of kingly duty.'® 
Among the king’s duties he meutions the worship of gods and 
Brahmans, exercise of the virtues of exertion, truthfulness, 
and mildness combmed w'ith severity, exemption of Brahmans 
from punishment, enforcement of class duties, and above all 
protection of the subjects u'hich is declared to be the cream of 
the king’s duty". Elsewhere'* he mentious reclamation of 

‘O JiahSbIlirata, Book XU «> Ibid, l»i, 11.61 i Ivii i Iriii. 

>• Ibid, tsv, 3.9. 
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lands, performance of sacridces, endowing the orders of 
mendicants, death on the field of battle and protection of the 
subjects.” Such being the composite scope of kingly duties in 
the Epics and Sm^tis we have to repeat the statement made 
above that they fall only in part within the pravinee of 
political science. 

From the Epics and Smrtis we pass to the Furai.tas which 
in their existing form are now held to date downwards from 
the 4th century A.D. The Purapas like the ^ntiparvan section 
of the MahahJmmta and the MaumamhUii, trace the science of 
Politics (cUMi'iatiHi) to divine creation and they incorporate ifo 
essence in the scheme of kingly duties. The Jihagamta^' 
declares tragi, dnviksikl, vdrtd and daiujaulti to have l}een 
produced from the firmament of the heart of God. The Jgiti- 
emlK)dies a long discourse on the subject of kingly 
duties said to have lieen addressed by Puskara to Rama. This 
is of the same character as the description of the king’s duties 
in the Manmamhild and the MaMhJmrata. The PurSipas, 
moreover, use the title which had been applied by Kamandaka 
to his work on Politics. The Agnipiirdna'^^ quotes an address 
on the subject of Niti said to have been delivered by E&ma 
to Laksmapa. It deals M’ith most of the topics usually 
described in the treatises on polity. In other Purapas there 
is a tendency to merge Politics in a general science of 
good conduct the term NKimulra lx*ing used in the sense 
of Science of Morals. In the Garwla Tardea the Ilsi SBta, 
addressing the assembled .sages on the essence of Niti, 
introduces his subject by stating that it is Ijased upon the 
Artha^tra and other sciences, confers benefit on kings 
and other people, and secures long life, heaven and other 
rewards. His discourse” inculcates the lessons of general 
morality along with the rules of kingly policy. 

* ’ Similar lists of kingly duties occur In ibid, lif 13>S0 ; Ixv , xci, 31 IT 
Skaadha III, Ch xu, 41 " Obs. cczviii.coXxxrii. 

Ohs. cozitxvm.coxli Ch oviii. “ Ibid, Obs. cviii-cxTl. 
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It remains for us to trace the history of the conception of 
Politics in the Brahminical works of the centuries following 
the Purses. We begin with Medhatithi, the illustrious 
author of the commentary on the Mannsamhila, who flourished 
later than the tenth century A.D.** That author, it is to be 
rabserved, makes dandaniti and kingly duties the subject of a 
Vsecular branch of knowdedge, and explains away the texts 
pointing to a contrary interpretation. Be writes “The 
ascription to punishment of the mastery over dharma is a 
mere metaphorical application”. Elsewhere he states®* that the 
use of the word eternal {&Mcatlm) in the text with reference to 
politics {daifdanlti) is a mere eulogy. .Vgain in his commentary 
on the introductory verse of the chapter on kingly duties he 
expressly denies that they are liased upon Revelation. He 
observes; “Hiere indeed the duties ha\ing other authorities 
(than the Vedas) for their source are explained. All duties 
have not the Vedas for their soui*ce. In regard to duties 
having other sources, what is not inconsistent with the Sacred 
'Canon is explained”. But liesides making Politics a purely 
human science, Medhatithi distinguishes betw'een the personal 
and public functions of the king from the point of view of 
their consequence. He observes : ®* “ The (king’s) duties are 
of two kinds, viz,, those (attended) with visible results, e.g. 
^he sixfold policy, and those attended with invisible results, 
e.g. the Agnihotva sacrifice”. It appears from the above 
\that Iiiedhatithi deliberately arrived at the conception of a 
secular science involving the public functions of the king. 

We shall now turn to the newly discovered treatise on 
polity ascribed to Brhaspati, which its learned editor believes 
[ to date at least from the tw'elfth century A.D.” The author 
I (In 3) declares Politics (dandmUi) to be the only science 

Tilt iaws (if Xana (8.B,E , p. cxxi}. Commentate on UatMattmhita Vll, 1?, 
*'IWd, Vp, 43. »* Ibid. 

Vide Dr.'iiraomaa’i preface to his edition of the BthatpatuWfvt originally pnblitbed itt 
it 1916, pp. 191.166. 
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ignoring the claims of the three Vedas, philosophy and 
apiculture along with trade. In the same spirit he declares 
(I, 43) Politics to be conducive to the threefold end of life 
(virtue, wealth and desire). This view obviously marks a ■ 
revei:pion tO' the heterodox and ultrapolitical opinions held by 
the school of ^ukra before Kautilya. 

TVe have reserved for examination in the last place the 
celebrated work called the JSnkranltimra which can be proved 
to be of the late mediroval period. The author, in laying down 
the curriculum of the king’s study (I, 152-154) mentions the 
traditional category of four branches of knowledge which he 
declares to be the support of the four castes and the four orders 
(aSfamaa). But elsewhere he declares the science of Politics 
under the title of Nifisdsfra to be the most comprehensive and 
fundamental of the sciences. He olwerves (I, 4, 5 and 11). 
“Other branches of knowledge enlighten people only on one 
aspect of human activities, whereas Nltiiaaft'a sustains all and 
maintains the world.” “As MfiSdafra is declared to be^the 
spring of virtue, wealth and desire and the bestower of' 
salvation, the king should always carefully study it.” 
“Without Nlfi indeed the stability of no man’s affairs exists, 
just as the stability of living beings (exists not) without food.” 

At the close of this brief historical review, we are in a 
position to make some general observations regarding the 
Indian study of the phenomena of the State. At first, we 
have to ansAver the objection made by some distinguished 
scholars of the West that the Indians never reached the 
conception of a Science of Politics. “ The Oriental Aryans”, 
says Professor Dunning,** “ never freed their politics from the 
theological and metaphysical environment in which it is 
embedded to-day.” Of a similar character is the opinion of 
Professor Willoughby, who writes,*® “ In the ancient Empires 
of the East to such an extent weifb religion.^ and law 

** Uitlory of PolUical Theorteo, Ancient anti Mediietnl, Introdacti<lii, p. six 

»* Xafure of the State, p, 42. 
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oonfused that political science could scarcely be said to 
have existed as an independent branch of knowledge. The 
ultimate sanction of all law was supposed to be found 
, in the sacred writings.” Now these statements are obviously 
inapplica1)le to the Indian literature of Arthadnstiik or 
Nlti^stra. As we have seen above, the schools and teachers 
cited by Kautilya, so far from denying the claim of Politics to 
rank as an independent bmiich of knowledge, expressly 
recognize it as such and in two cases (those of the schools of 
Brhaspati and ^ukra) exclude the Vedas themselves from the 
list of Sciences. Kautilya and Kilmandaka, while reverting 
to the category of four branches of knowledge, declare Politics 
to be the fundamental science on which the other sciences 
depend for their existence. Further, the rules of policy laid 
down in the Indian works of Arthasastra or Nitisfctra appear 
on examination to be deduced by reasoning from the political 
facts. In the canonical literature, on the other hand, 
the^ogical dogmas jostle with the scientific investigation of 
the phenomena of the State. Indeed the whole scheme of social 
order laid down in the sacred w'orks is liased upon Revelation 
and thence is deduced the doctrine of the temporal sovereignty 
of the king and the spiritual sovereignty of the Brfihmapa. 
The dogma of the divine origin of kings and of the principle of 
punishment figures largely in the MmmamhUa and the 
Ssntipai'vaii. But the rules of policy laid down in the sacred 
wprks are drawn from inquiries into the facts of the State and 
ini the later literature involve wholesale incorporation of the 
rules of the Artha^stras. If however the science of politics 
did^ exist in ancient Indian literature, the question naturally 
turish^, what was its method of enquiry ? The answer is given 
by a ireful study of its contents. It shows that while the 
science draws its rules from the inductive examination of 
actual pdlit^l facts, these are expressed in the fmrm of 
deductions Applied to concrete phenomena. In other words i^ 
is an applied^ience of Politics. 
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Gauranganath Baneejek, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.S.A., 
Lecturer in Ancient Siatory and Secretary to the Council of 
Post-Graduate Teaching in Jrfs, Unireraify of Calcutta, 

Gandhara shows us at the present day a vast, gently 
undulating plain, bristling in places with rugged hills, and 
three parts encircled by a l«lt of fawn-coloured or bluish 
mountains, which nearly everywhere limit the horizon. But 
the opening left by them on the south-east over the Indus is 
the great gate of India ; and to the west the winding Ehyber 
Pass remains the principal route of communication between 
the peninsula and the Asiatic continent ; and the towns which 
formerly guarded this ancient route of invading armies 
and merchant caravans were Purushapura (now Peshwar); 
Pushkalavati, the ncvKoXoorts of the Greeks ; ^alatura, the 
natal town of the great grammarian Pacini; and U(}abhanda 
(now Und), where the great river was passed, in winter by a 
ford, in summer by a ferry, and whence Tak^sila, the TaxUa 
of the historians of Alexander, could be easily reached. In 
this country, which one might call doubly classic, memories 
associated with the two antiquities, Hellenic and Indian, arise 
from the ground at each step. Even if history had not 
preserved for us any remembrance of the memorable encounter 
between the two civilisations, the mqte' witnesses in stone, 
would be sufficient to establish it. 

In modem times, not only is this unfortunate GSndhSra, 
which had olways so much to suffer from its situation on the 
high/ A the conquerors of Asia, no longer Buddhist, it has 
,iow than half Afghan in race, Iranian in language 
/aX Musalman. is a curious fact that, according to 
at the time of the rude and passing conquest of 
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Alexander, the Qcmdaritis did not form a part of India, 
which at that time commenced only at the Indus. Seleukos, 
after his fruitless attempt at invasion in B.C. 305, is said to 
have ceded it by treaty, together with the hand of his daughter, 
in exchange for 500 elephants, to the first historical Emperor 
of Hindustan, that Chandragupta whom the Greek historians 
called Sandrakottos. Fifty years later, this district still formed 
part of the domains of the latter’s grandson, the famous 
Asoka ; and he caused to be engraved on a huge rock, half-way 
up a hill near the present village of Shabaz-Garhi, the pious 
edicts in which he recommended to his people the practice of 
the Law of Dhamma, beginning with kindness to animals. 
From the fifth of these Edicts, it quite clearly appears that for 
him Gsndhsra v'as a frontier country, still to be evangelized. 
We know, on the other hand, the zeal of this “Constantine 
of Buddhism” for the propagation of the Good Law. Then 
again, according to the Sinhalese chronicle, the MahavmiMO, it 
was precisely during his reign that the apostle Madhyantiki 
converted GsndhSra as well as Kashmir. Thus the religion of 
Buddha would have taken more than two hundred years to 
spread from Magadha as far as the frontiers of northern India.' 

Besides, whatever may be the exact date of the introduction 
of Buddhism into GandhSra, it must there have been specially 
successful. We find here in this region, duly acclimatised 
and deeply rooted, a quantity of legends which the missionaries 
had brought with them from the Gangetie Valley. The local 
prosperity of Buddhism only can explain to us the number and 
the richness of the ancient religious foundations of the country. 
Some repose under the tumuli which dot the plains on every 
side and are used by the present inhabitants as Stone-quarries. 
Others are hidden in the caverns and drevioes of th^mountains, 
Shahri-Balol and Takhti-Bahi, for example, thou^^\ioiated 
long ago, still with* their plastic spoils enrich the'y^mwar^ 
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uid Lah<nre museums. We should liear in mind moreover; 
that Gftndhara played a double r61e, moral as vrell as artistio 
in the evolution of the religion which it had embraced with so 
much zeal. The numerous doctors whom it has produced have 
taken a preponderating part in the transformation of the 
Buddhist egoistical beliefs. It is no longer a secret to any one 
that the regular sweep of renaissance, posterior to the 
Mah&parinirv&qia of Buddha, was brusquely interrupted by a 
veritable ai'tistic cataclysm. The Helleuised sculptors of the 
north-west, strangers to the native traditions of Central India 
e.g., those of Bharut, Sanchi, Amaravatl etc., satisfied to the full 
and even outstripped the wishes of their Buddhist patrons by 
creating for their use the Tndo-Greek type of Bpddha. 
Immediately, their colleagues in the Brahmavarta, seduced by 
this wonderful innovation, grepteS^ylth no less enthusiasm 
than the laity, the rupture d^he magi^vcharm which had 
weighed so long upon the ancitot Bud^hi^t ^ool. Its adoption 
moreover did not come into ^e^%6U‘ision with any dogmatic 
prejudice. Always docile inwffpretefs of jrurrent beliefs and 
ideas, the texts set themselves heheafasHr to guarantee by thb 
aid of apocryphal traditions or an abundance of miracles the 
authentic resemblance of those portraits whose possibility they 
were a moment ago denying. The obvious reason is that in 
reality, the new mode did not expressly infringe any ritualistic 
prohibition ; it did nothing but overthrow the artistic procedures 
of composition and the bonds which fell were of a purely 
technical kind. Under the stroke of revelation which came 
to the Gangetic artists from Gftndhara, their emancipation was 
as sudden as it was complete.^ 

The history of the ancient regime in Buddhist art prior to 
the Gandharan revolution may, in fact, be summed up as 
follows. We have every reason to suppose that there was 
fimt, from the fifth century onwards local production at the 
four great centres of pilgrimage. But by reason of the very 

' yoBcber, Th* Begmuingg of Buddkut Art, * 
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fact that it has been almost entirely removed from the 
traditional influences, the school of the north-west presents 
characteristic signs quite different from those of the ancient 
school. The GSndhara sculpture and architecture exihibit the 
strongest classical influence ; at Sa>nchi and Bharut it is much 
less evident. It is, however, true to say that the early schools 
are compounded of AH.syrian, Persian, Hellenistic and Indian 
elements. But these foreign elements in the art of G&ndhSra 
tended to diminish as time went on, and that generally speaking 
the sculptures with most clearly marked Greek character should 
be considered early, and those most Indianised, as comparatively 
late. But this criterion, it must be borne in mind, affords no 
infallible test of age. Some of the 1)est finished works in 
Hellenistic style may have been executed by clever Indian 
imitators long after the introduction of the style, just as among 
the Mughal paintings we find close imitations of Persian 
models side by side and contemporary with paintings profoundly 
Indianised. Of a truth it was no reproach to Indian art that 
it was able to Iwrrow forms and ideas from the Greeks. On 
the contrary, it was its particular merit that it had strength 
enough to assimilate those forms and ideas so completely to its 
own purpose without losing its own vitality and characrter. 
At present, owing trj nationalist fervour or to msthetic bias, 
it is the fashion to make the sch(K>l of Gandhara concede its 
manifest superiority by a systematic blackening of its noblest 
productions. "VVe refuse in this connection to share either the 
unjustifiable contempt of the old criticism for native inspiration 
or the ill-diijiguised spite of the new against the foreign make. 
It is not thetfather or the mother alone Avho formed the child; 
it is the fathw attd the mother. The Indian mind has taken a 
part no less ewential than has Greek genius in the production 
of the GSndharii sculptures. It is a case where the East and 
the West could l^ve done nothing without each other. The art 
repivsented by tW^ Gandhara sculptures is the result of the 
Buiun of the older\ Indian art and the Hellenistic art as it 
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was known in Bactria. It was thus not a new departure, but 
merely a new development. Many of the old motifs were 
retained practically unchanged ; others were modified, others 
almost transformed. While in addition to all these, many 
entirely new ideas were introduced by the Graeco-Bactrian 
artists. All these no doubt invest them with very great 
historical interest and importance.'' 

It Avill be seen that in time, the foreign elements introduced 
by way of Bactria were completely absorlxjd and Indianised, 
and in the words of Professor Oscar Munsterl)erg, “ developed 
under national and Buddhist inspiration into a new and genuine 
art”. From the Gandharan art there is an imperceptible 
transition to Indian classic, which is more monoemenlie and 
distinguished by more slender forms and greater delicacy and 
mastery of technique. 

The rich antiquarian remains of the Gandhara I’egion were 
first brought to notice about 80 years ago by Air. C. Masson, 
Dr. Hdnigberger, General Ventura and Captains Court and 
Cautley. The Alanikyala and other stlipas were opened and 
large numl)ers of Graoco-Bactrian and Indo-Scythian coins Avere 
collected together Avith some sculptures. These excited much 
interest among the scholars at the tinie ; and after the Punjab 
came under the British rule in 1814), Avidej* scope AAas afi'oi'ded 
to investigators; the ancient sites, particularly in Yusiificai and 
Takhti-Bahi became accessible and soon yielded numerous 
sculptures, which are treasured in various museums. I'he late 
Sir Clive Bay ley obtained the first collection at Jamalgarhi, 
but — placing the.se valuable sculptures in the Crystal Palace 
for exhibition — they were destroyed by lire in Novemljer 1866, 
and this before they had even l)een photographed. But the 
existence of an Tndo-Hellenic school of sculpture Avas not 
generally recognised until 1870, Avhen the late Dr. ].<eitner 
brought to England a considerable colleqtion of specimens to 
which he gave the name Graeco-Buddhist. The fact was sq 

* G N. BuarjM, BtlUnitm in Ancitnt India, 
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novel and surprising that one distinguished antiquary, Mr. Vaax, 
was bold enough to dispute it and to declare his inability to 
perceive any manifest traces of Greek art on the sculptures 
procured by Dr. Leitner. In a short time, however, evidence 
accumulated so rapidly, that no possibility of doubt remained 
and Prof. Curtius was able to announce that the discoveries 
opened “ a new page in the history of Greek art ”. The largest 
collections are in the Museums of Lahoi’e and Calcutta, and 
smaller collections have been sent to Victoria and Albert Museum 
at Bombay, to Madras, and even to llangoon. Num1)ers have 
fram time to time been acquired l).v private individuals and 
some have found their way to the British Museum, the Berlin 
Ethnographical Museum, the Louvi*e, the Edinburgh University 
etc. 

To take two examples : one Hellenistic group, known fi'om 
at least five or six specimens, is of special interest as being 
demonstrably adapted from a masterpiece of Leochares, an 
Attic artist of the 1th century B.O. His bronze work inspired 
many later copyists, who translated the theme into marble, 
with variations. One of the marble copies is in the British 
Museum, but the finest is in the Museo Pio Clementino at the 
Vatican. The subject is the carrying off of the beautiful boy 
Ganymede by an eagle, represented sometimes as the messenger 
of Zeus and sometimes as the god himself transformed. The 
“ Garuda and NSgini ” from Sanghao in the Yusufzai country 
bears a striking likeness to the Eape of Ganymede of Leochares. 
The subject although retaining the essentials of the Greek 
myth, has been thoroughly Indianised, both in general 
treatment and by the substitution of a female for the boy. 
Again, a large statue found near Peshawar and generally 
regarded as the most striking piece in the large collection of 
sculptures in the Central Museum, Lahore, represents a royal 
personage seated in European fashion on a throne, his attitude 
bfting obviously .reminiscent of that of the Zeus of Phidias. So 
It is obvious thaKsome of the best finished works of Gftndhira 
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in Hellenistic style were executed by clever Indian imitators) 
4Uid the term Graeco-Buddhist applied to these sculptures was 
thoroughly justified. 

No trace of the existence of Greek architecture, however, 
in either India proper or the borderland has ever been found, 
that is to say, no building yet examined was found to be 
designed on an entirely Greek plan or with an elevation 
exhibiting one or other of the Greek orders, Doric, Ionic oe 
Corinthian. But the Indo-Hellenic architects freely used 
certain Greek architectural forms — columns, pilasters and 
capitals — for decorative purposes, much in the same way 
as the English architects of a century ago often applied 
a Greek pediment to the front of an English dwelling-house. 
The Doric column is found only in the late Kashmir 
style — the Kashmir columns most probably having been 
derived from the Greeks through Sassanian intermediaries. 

• The Tonic column has been found in two temples on the 
site of Taxila, associated in one case with the coins of Azes I, 
who is supposed to have reigned between B.C. 90 and 40. 
More recently, two more quasi-ionic capitals have been 
discovered, one at Patna and the other at SSrnath, both of 
Asokan age, and said to resemble the capitals of the temple of 
Apollo Didymffius at Miletus.* 

The abundance of modified Corinthian columns, pilasters 
and capitals in the art of GSndhSra contrasts strongly with 
the total lack of Doric and the extreme rarity of Ionic forms. 
“The Indo-Corinthian capitals vary widely in detail, but all 
may be described as agreeing generally with the luxuriant 
cosmopolitan style in vogue throughout the Roman Empire 
during the early centuries of the Christian era. The 
introduction of the figures of Buddha in two cases may be 
illustrated from the Grseco-Roman art of the time of 
Augustus and again two centuries later at the Baths of 
Caracalla.*** But just as the sculptures and paintings of the 

Salih, A Bi$tory tf Kn» Art in India and Otylon, pp. 121 ff. 
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Catacombs and the writings of the early Christian Fathers 
prove that no trustworthy tradition concerning the person of 
Jesus survived in the Church and that artists for several 
centuries felt themselves at liberty to give free scope to their 
fancy in delineating his image, even so, during the first two 
or three centuries of the Christian era, Buddhist sculptors had 
not arrived at any settled convention as to the correct way of 
representing the efiigy of Gautama the Buddha, whose real 
appearance in the flesh had l)een utterly forgotten. A long 
course of experiment was needed liefore Buddhist orthodoxy, 
guided by the later sculptors of the Gandhgra School, settled 
down to the monotonous conventionality of the figures of 
Buddha, now manufactured by thousands and adopted with 
rare exceptions in all Buddhist lands. Ultimately, the 
conception of the Indian Yogi ascetic, as worked out in 
GSndhara, l)ecame dominant and passed through Khotan to the 
Far East. 

We cannot attempt here a detailed study of the various 
Buddha figures, or attempt to follow the personal history of 
Gautama from his conception and infancy to the funeral pyre 
and the distribution of his relics, as depicted in numberless 
sculptures and reliefs. For in Gandhari'a art, as M. Foucher 
pertinently observes, Buddha is everywhere ; and whatever be 
the form which he assumes, as a charming prince, emaciated 
ascetic or ideal monk, or by whatever name he may be called, 
whether it be SiddhSrtha, ^ramana Gautama or Buddha 
dftkyamuni, he dominates almost every .composition. The early 
schools of Indian art were content to indicate his supposed 
presence by mere symbols, and did not presume to image his 
bodily likeness. Thus without exception all these sculptures 
come from Buddhist sites and were executed in the service of 
the Buddhist religion, so far as is known. No trace of works 
dedicated to Jainism or Brahminical Hinduism has been 
discovered. Moreover the subjects treated are not only 
Buddhist, but purely Indian. Buddha may appe^iuJthe 
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guise of Apollo, the god Brahm& in that of St. Peter or 4 
door-keeper in that of Fallas Athene, but whatever Greek form 
it may be, the personages and incidents are all Indian aud 
centre round the person of Buddha, whose image dominates 
the compositions. Herein lies the most obvious, and at the 
same time, perhaps the most important difference between the 
sdiools of interior India at Sahchi, BhSrut or Bodh-Gayg, and 
the school of GandhS>ra, with cognate branches at MathurS 
and Amaravatl. TTe should note in this connection that 
the Apollo type of the Alexandrian period, which was used as 
a basis for the Buddha-head, is a direct production under 
Hellenistic inftuence.^’ But the sculptures of the GandhSra 
monasteries have had a lengthy development which cannot 
indeed, as yet be exactly determined. This is very apparent 
in the Buddha types, however, that along with an idealistic • 
tendency which is preserved in the Greek types, there is also 
found a realistic one. To the idealistic tendencies belong 
• Buddha-heads with youthful, Apollonic features, with gently 
smiling mouth, half-shut eyes with soft, full, fleshy parts, 
finely-moulded nose and sharply defined, luxuriant and 
elegantly arranged hair. Along with this idealistic type of 
purely Hellenic formation, are found heads of Indian race, 
executed in the orthodox way. The hair is luxuriant and 
arranged in small locks as the canon requires. But the 
elongated ear-lobes are never missing, not even in the best 
heads. It appears that even this peculiarity, which shows 
so decidedly the laying aside of the royal ornaments, also 
arises from attempts made by Hindu artists in connection 
with the Buddha type, before the GandhSra sculptors 
idealised it. The naturalistic tendency likewise, M'orking 
with purely antique materials, evidently did not appeal 
much to the Indian taste. It shows an austere, rather col^, 
BLindu face with a very coarse moustache. In purely 
Indian sculpture, no Buddha-head is seen with a moustache. 

* Qrttnwedel, &uidkut Arl m India. 
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Bat the old Chinese and Japano-Korean sculptures always give 
Buddha a moustache. This certainly corresponds with the 
examples of the Gaudh&ra School, but how it comes about^ 
we do not know for certain. A testimony however is at 
our command from the Chinese sources. This is due to 
oommunications, which Dr. Hirth points out in his Veher 
fremde Mnfluaae die Chines, made by the artist Wei-chi-i-song 
of Khotan, Avho flourished in the Imperial Court of 
Chang>an-fu in the 7th century A.D. and upon whose influence 
the Indo-Bactrian elements of the easteni Asiatic art must be 
traced. The treatment of the drapery in the Buddha figures 
moreover of the GSudhara monasteries is to a great extent 
Grecian. The robe {aanghati) in upright figures is so laid 
round the body that it reaches to the ankles. lu the finer 
’ ancient pieces and good replicas, the robe is so disposed as to 
show the contour of the body, the robe following the lines of 
the limbs in a natural and unconstrained way. Again, the 
Bodhisattva representation of Gandharan art is that of a 
royally attired young man, developed from the legend of 
historic Buddha, who u'as boni a prince in the royal family of 
Kapilavastu. They wear crowns or richly-ornamented turbans 
or curly hair; they are invariably dressed with bre.c.'s’i'ols, 
necklets and w aist-chains. In comrno?. with tfei&'unornameuted 
Buddha representations, they ha\e the mark alwve the nose, 
called the urnr' ^ Yne nimbus. The Bodhisattvas belong 
exclusively to the Mahaynna or Northern Schools, and except 
jdaitreya, they are unknown in Ceylon, Siam and Burma. In 
' Ceylon and Siam the usual attendants of Buddha are Sariputra 
‘and MaudgalySyana — the "disciples of the right and left hand," 
^ ith Ananda, KSsyapa, etc., standing by. In China, Auanda 
d KSsyapa frequently occupy the like positions or with 
®®^’iputra and Maudgalyilyana, Manjuwi and Samantabhadra 
forn ^ ^ group of six, beside the Buddha. And as Buddhism 
sprea converts naturally carried into their new religion 

much gf their reverence for the old Hindu gods, and they found 
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that the traditions offered them already embraced Indra, 
Brahma and others of their former divinities. Among the 
Hinayana sects in the south, little change was made : Vishnu, 
Brahma, Naraya^a, etc., wei*e simply accepted under their Hindu 
names. The Pantheon of the Northern or lldahayana School 
of Buddhism again, as it still exists in Tibet, China and Japan 
is the most gigantic in the world. But we cannot linger over 
the evolution of the Buddha and Bodhisattva figures as are 
depicted in the ecclesiastical art of GSndhara, but suffice it to 
say that the Gandhara School represents a long development 
which begins with antique forms, is rejuvenated by the Greek 
models and seems to end with Christian ones.” 

The Gandharan sculptures however suggest problems and 
speculations of many kinds. Begarded as an authentic 
expression of early religious tradition, they control and illustrate 
the testimony of the Buddhist scriptures, throwing much fresh 
light upon the beliefs and practices of the early followers 
of the Mahayana. Viewed as a collection of sacred effigies 
they serve as a guide to the iconography of Buddhism, an 
aspect of the study specially attractive to Dr. James Burgess 
and Prof. Alfred Foucher. Considered as pictures of human 
life, they present as in a mirror, vivid images of almost every 
phase of the life of Northern India, lay and clerical, during 
several centuries. The artists cause to pass before our eyes 
landscapes, towns, domestic scenes, fields, trees and animals 
with unlimited realistic -details. All the material objects of 
the civilisation of the times, — furniture, vehicles, arms, tools, 
and the rest — ^are depicted as they were used by the ancients, 
hnd numberless illustrations of the manners and customs of 
the times bring clearly before our imagination the way in 
which those ancients passed their days. Every cldss of the 
population from prince to peasant is represented; in short, 
no subject of human interest was regarded as material 
unsuitable for the sculptor’s chisel. There can be no question 

* 9«Te11, Hmidbodk o/Indtan Art} Grfinwedel, Buddht$t Art tn Indui, 
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concerning the high value of the Gandharan nculptures ai 
documents of religious and social history. 

In many sculptures of the Oftndhgra School moreorve#, 
the pictorial element is so strongly in evidence that one might 
imagine that an early school of painting had existed in 
Gftndhara, whose extreme offshoot is represented to some 
extent in the Tibetan and Central Indian ecclesiastic paintings ; 
for example, the nimbus and reliefs of Buddha teaching in a 
vihSra.’’ Again, from the iconographic point of view, perhaps 
the most interesting of images found at Sahri-Balol, is that of a 
four-armed female divinity, carved in high-relief and about 
four feet high. Its preservation is perfect. Its right and 
left upper arms carry a bell and a trident, respectively, while 
in the lower pair are held the figure of a small child and a 
bowl. From the corners of the mouth project small tusks. 
Arms, neck and hair are decked with rich ornaments. At the 
feet are seen two worshipping small figures. There can be 
no doubt that !M. Foucher is right in recognising in this 
strangely discordant image — a representation of HSriti, the 
goddess of small-pox, in her original form of Yaksipl, or 
ogress. Another group interpreting the frivolous legend, 
well-known in the Buddhist tradition and also localised in 
GSndhSra, is the representation of Rsi Ekasrnga or Unicom 
figured as carrying to town the courtezan who beguiled him. 
Eegrettable as its mutilated condition is, enough remains of 
the saint’s figure to show the remarkable realistic skill with 
which the Grseco-Buddhist sculptors ef Gfindhfira modelled it. 

India has been the source of a colonial art of great 
importance, developed from the sixth century onward in Burma, 
Siam, Cambodia, Laos and particularly in Java : and the great 
part of this colonial art is Buddhist. The most impwtant 
school is the Javanese.'’ Java was colonised by the Brahmhifoal 

’ Sib iUutratloDS in oa*« XVI ot AJsnta. 
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Hifidus in the early oenturiee of the Christian era and largely 
converted to Buddhism a little later ; the two forms of beliefs 
existed side by side until the Mahomedan conquests of the 
fifteenth century. The largest and the finest Buddhbt 
monument is the gtSpa of Borobudur in Java; here the 
procession galleries are adorned -by a series of some 2000 
bas-^reliefs illustrating the life of Buddha, according to the 
ZnlifafiigfSra as well as various legends from the DiryavadSna 
and the Jatakas. The reliefs are so extensive that if laid 
end to end, they would cover a space of more than two miles.' 
Again, in the second century a golden statue, perhaps of the 
Buddha, was brought into China from the west; in the same 
century a Buddhist mission reached China from Parthia. 
Buddhism did not however immediately obtain a firm hold, 
and the Chinese were then as now partly Confuoianist, 
partly Taoist and partly Buddhist. Naturally as the early 
Buddhist influences came through Western Asia, early Chinese 
Buddhist art exhibits some relation to the Grecco-Buddhist 
art of Gsndhara; but few traces of any work older than the 
fifth century now remain, and by that time the Grmco-Buddhist 
elements were almost negligible or traceable only in minor 
details of ornament and technique. Under the northern Wei 
Dynasty of the early fifth . century, however, there is an 
immense artistic activity, and the mountains and caves of 
Thtong are carved with countless images of Buddhas and 
Bodhisattvas of all sizes from miniature to colossal, and these 
Works are the typical Chinese*Buddhist primitives. A great 
development of Buddhist sculpture also took place at Kmrea. 
These figures like those in China are hewn out of the living 
rock, in an environment of great natural beauty, far from the 
teMihts of men. Buddhist art in India, as at Ajanta and still 
in the Far East, is constantly thus associated with 
hatVttally impressive scenes. Were it noh for this love of Nature 

* Sdieltema, UonutMntal Java-, Beuhrijvtvg Van Sarahudur (ameoseileld door 
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and for the institution of pilgrimage to sacred and fhr away 
sites, it would be difficult to account for the great part Which 
is played in Chinese and Japanese art by landscape-painting, 
somewhat later. It is from Korea again, that Buddhist 
thought and art were introduced to Japan in the sixth century. 
The new faith met with considerable opposition there. The hero 
of the period of the first introduction of Buddhism to Japan 
is the renowned prince Wuinayado, who prepared the seventeen 
articles of the Japanese constitution and wrote some remarkable 
commentaries on the Buddhist Sutras, setting forth the 
teachings of Nagarjuna; he is still worshipped ^4)y craftsmen 
and artisans as the Patron of the Arts. ^ e find in the Japanese 
Buddhist works, a spirit of intense refinement and purity, 
such as only great religious feeling could have produced. Thus 
in China and Japan as in India, but in a different fashion, 
thought expressed in art developed from an early hieratic 
formation to a representation of the pure transparency of life. 
In one eloquent passage Mr. Binyon refers to the influence of 
Indian thought in shaping the artistic ideals of China and 
Japan : “ The ideas of Buddhism saturate the art of China and 
Japan. To the Buddhist this world is transitory, vile and 
miserable; the flesh is a burden, desire an evil, personality 
a prison. And all through the classic art of those countries, 
though these conceptions have lieen turned to sweet and 
gracious uses in the life of human intercourse, and though the 
old Adam of humanity breaks forth from time to time in 
celebration of war, adventure and the deeds of heroes, yet the 
Indian ideal claims everywhere its votaries, and the chosen 
and th^ recurrent theme is the l)eauty of contemplation, not 
of actioi^.”*® 

More recently, expeditions from Prance, Germany, England 
and Sweden have thrown a vivid light upon Buddhistic art in 
Chinese Turkestan and the territories immediately adjacent to 
the Chinese provinces of Kan-su. Ip the south of this country 
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also, the art of GandhSra and subsequently that of mediaeval 
India, were transported, to be modified only by the exigencies 
of the plastic medium, namely clay, which the artists were 
obliged to employ, for quarrj'-stone does not exist in this 
region. From Khotan Buddhist art penetrated farther to the 
north-west towards the oasis of Kashgar and beyond to Tamchuk 
(to the north-east of ^larall^hi), where have Ijeen discovered 
sculptures of the pure Indian type.“ More to the north, near 
the town of Kucha, numerous frescoes have been found in 
underground buildings, the subjects and execution of which 
are Indian with traces of Iranian and Chinese influences. To 
the east of Kucha, in the marshy regions of Lake Lobnor, 
other frescoes have been noted by the learned traveller. 
Sir Aurel Stein, as very remarkable and closely akin in the style 
to the works of Hellenistic art. "Finally, outside Turkestan, 
but quite near to its frontier at Tun-huaug, the “ Grotto of the 
Thousand Buddhas,” visited by Sir Aurel Stein and M. Pelliot, 
has supplied us with several specimens of Buddhist art dating 
from the sixth to the tenth centuries, nhich present a very 
remarkable mixture of Indian, Chinese, Persian and Tibetan 
styles. 

A confusion of two different things is often made in 
speaking on the subject-matter of art. It is often rightly said, 
both that the subject-matter is of small importance and that 
the subject-matter of great art is always nearly the same. 
There is no fundamental distinction of arts as national — Indian, 
Greek or Italian, All art interprets life ; it is like the Vedas, 
eternal, independent of the accidental conditions of those who 
see or hear. Hence if we should say that one is touched by 
the Italian and not by the Chinese primitives or by' Greek and 
not by Egyptian or Indian sculptures, we understand that he 
has done no more than accept a formula. It is this habit of 
accepting formulas which makes it so often possible for one 
form of truth to be used in denial of all* others : like Michael 
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Angelo we are apt to say that Italian painting is good and 
therefore all good painting is Italian. This not only preFoats 
our understanding the arts of other races, but is the chief 
cause of the neglect of living artists ; patrons are not sufficiently 
sensitive to trust their judgment outside the accepted formulas. 
Thus the amazing serenity in moments of deepest passion is 
not quite confined to Indian sculptures; something very 
like it, and moi'e familiar to Western students, is found in the 
gracious and untroubled Mtenad furies of the Greek vases,*^ the 
irresponsible and sinless madness of the angiy Bacchm — “Is 
it joy or terror, ye storm-swift feet ? ” But how far away is 
this Indian and early Greek calm from the violence .of the 
Laocoon and from the modern concept of the “ man of action ” I 

' - A K. Cuoniui aswaiuy, Ait» aud Crufta in India and Ceijlou, 
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In his excellent treatise, the Meaning of Hiatoi'y, Frederick 
Harrison remarks that history supplies us with “ landmarks 
to guide us in our search after worthy guides, or true principles 
for social or political action Professor Seeley also has passed 
dictum on the study of history in the couplet, 

" History without politics has do fruit 
Politics has but in history its root" 

In fact a serious student of history cannot but come to 
the conclusion that a barren study of past events without any 
conscious purpose of generalisation for applying the conclusions, 
to the solution of national or human problems, is worse than 
useless. The labour occupied in such study is not only 
misspent, but may also become mischievous as giving rise to 
prejudices and superstitions regarding national life or human 
destiny. It is not very rare to meet with such historical 
superstitions as ‘the year 67 is a critical year in India’, 

' nations are mortal ' history is not made but ordained ’ etc. 

The study of Indian history should, therefore, be 
scientifically undertaken, with a view to find out the relation 
between the historical events and their effects on the national 
life, as well as, with the purpose of applying the knowledge 
thus gained to the solution of the present and the future 
problems of the country. The necessity for a sciehtific study 
of history has a special significance in the case of the Indian 
history for more than one reason. First, a proper study of 

B 11* 
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Indian history has been much neglected in the past ; secondly, 
historical facts about India have been so misinterpreted as to 
‘ give rise to wrong conclusions and false generalisations : and 
finally the true ‘ genius ’ of the Indian people — their particular 
mission among the nations of the world — and their success or 
failure in carrying out their mission have not been properly 
estimated, in fact it has escaped the notice of the historians of 
India that the country has not only been affected by historical 
occurrences which have taken place in other countries of the 
world but also has been under the particular influence of certain 
special incidents which have not taken place in the history of 
any other country : and thus, as Professor Hegel would say, 
Indian historians have failed to explain the historical facts in 
the country and to come to sound conclusions regarding them, 
because they did not take into account the particularity of the 
country and the ‘ genius ’ of its people. 

Though objections may be urged against the particularist 
theory of history as urged by the German philosopher (i.e., 
his differentiation between the historical characteristics of the 
different nations); and though it may be pertinently pointed 
out, that there is a similarity in the histories of the diverse 
nations of Europe in the different periods, that the progress 
and decline of the militarism and the imperialism of 
ancient Greece and Home, of the medieval Empire and the 
modem French unitary and the German federal monarchies, 
were not altogether dissimilar, yet it must be conceded that 
the theory of the illustrious Professor is not altogether incorrect 
when he points out the differences in historical ‘genius’ of 
different nations. His meaning would be clear if we try to 
find out the special missions of particular countries and if we 
try to analyse what is in our mind when we say that the 
Teutons possessed a peculiar capacity for constitutional 
government, or thait the English are born sailors, or that 
their genius is to organise constitutional monarchy, or again 
that their mission is to spread the idea of constitutional liberty 
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throughout the world. Professor Hegel clearly illustrates his 
first principle when he points out the peculiarity of the ancient 
Orient — Egypt, Asia Minor, China, Persia, India etc. — ^in 
contrast to that of ancient Europe. A further analysis on the 
line of the Hegelian theory shows that the history of India can 
rightly be set apart as peculiar, i.e., in addition to the common 
characteristics of oriental peoples, the Indian Hindus have 
certain other traits which constitute their particular ‘ genius *. 
This isolated and exclusive particularity of the Indian people 
must be an interesting study and it can only be fully realised 
after a thorough analysis of the Indian History. 

After fully grasping this particularity of Indian history 
by an analytical study of the past events in the life of the 
Indian people, one can proceed further and can generalise 
conclusions which may be helpful in verifying the conception 
of the ‘ genius ’ of the country, and also can arrive at the guiding 
principles which may be helpful to the solution of the present 
and the future problems — political as well as social — of the 
Indian nation. But in order to arrive at sound conclusions 
from the fundamental conception of the ‘ genius ’ of the 
Indian people, one cannot do better than carefully shun the 
mere play of imagination or undigested empiricism of which 
historians are very often guilty. One cannot too strictly follow 
the logical and scientific process of studying history which 
has come into vogue not too early. The necessity of valid 
historical conclusions and the value of the true principles for 
social or political application cannot be exaggerated with 
regard to India as they will surely warn the people to avoid 
the pitfalls that have marred their opportunities in the past. 

Many a scholar has attempted to trace the particularity 
of Indian history, but very few of them have gone beyond 
the commonplace truisms, such as, the lofty Himalayas and 
the blue ocean surrounding the country isolated it from the 
rest of the world, and developed a self-sufficient political 
unit averse to learn from others in its safe and proud 
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isolation, and thus destined to experience in the race of life 
in the world the inevitable lot of the hare in the classical 
story of the hare and the tortoue. Such truisms do not help 
ns in solving the national problems of India as they are not 
perfectly sound as data from which one can start in quest 
of guiding principles for practical politics. Thus it is hardly 
possible to imagine what answer would come forth from those 
theorists who trace most of the misfortunes of this country 
to the dull self-sufficiency and the unwise aloofness of its 
ancient inhabitants, if they are shown that history speaks of 
the so-called self-sufficient and isolated people as a nation of 
enterprising merchants, world-renowned warriors and vigorously 
proselytising preachers. The isolation-and-self-sufficiency 
theorists would certainly be confounded by such an onslaught, 
which though in itself simple, is yet quite unexpected 
by those who in their lethargic deductions never tried 
to analyse and test the soundness of their data. Their 
first premise.** being unsound their conclusions cannot but 
be vicious. 

Even with regard to the conclusion of the illustrious 
German savant above alluded to I must say that his maxims 
like the following •* India is the region of fantasy and 
sensibility ”, are not of much help to u.s in arriving at useful 
principles of action, lie inisse.s the mark and mingles truth 
with error when he thinks that the political inferiority and 
their decadence of the Hindus were due to their idealism 
and dreaminess. 'Phe refined idealism and the neglect of 
environment might have been the cause, more or less, of their 
political decline, but these could neither be properly described 
as of the nature of dreams in vagueness, nor ascribed to the 
lethargy of thought. On the other hand they were the results 
of mature and rational thinking of the master-minds among 
the sons of ancient India. In fact such idealism might have 
been regarded as the deliberate policy of the great sages of 
India, who though responsible for ages to come for. all the 
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good and the bad consequences of their teachings, are falsely 
accused as dreamy philosophers incapable of understanding 
their surroundings. 

The true nature of this pure and ethical idealism in its 
political aspect is not different from what is regarded as the 
highest political ideal by some of the western philosophers of 
the modern age. But while the modem European and 
American idealists more or less qualify their statements about 
the ideal by adding that the ideal still remains unattainable, 
Hindu sages not only thought that it was quite attainable but 
also actively or passively lived up to that ideal. No European 
writer will ever dare to say that the maxim ‘ Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity’, is not the noblest ideal, and none of them nil! 
perhaps object to the cults of ‘ human brotherhood *, ‘ universal 
empire ’ or ‘ the attainment of rational freedom ’ as the goal of 
world politics. But in practice most of them will shrink 
from the difELculties in the way of the attainment of these ideal 
relations between different individuals or groups of individuals 
in the world. The smallness of their minds always indicates 
to them the impossibility of attaining the ideal and they would 
lay down practical rules of conduct not for the whole humanity, 
but only for particular nationalities, or for large or small 
groups of people. They can neither go far into the past nor 
into the future, and without any reference to the origin of the 
different groups of the same stock of people noAv regarded as 
different nations, and with perfect carelessness regarding the 
distant futurity of these nations, have adopted ‘nationality’ 
as the principle in practical politics, discarding ‘ humanity ’ or 
cosmopolitanism as a vague theory. 

But the Indian sages, not only saw clearly the goal 
for humanity but also thought it possible to attain it. To 
them the cult of human brotherhood, or the attainment of 
rational freedom or the development of 'the universal state, 
was not an idle specula,tion, but a perfectly intelligible and 
realisable object to be attempted by active working or passive 
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suffering. Thus while in Europe, the tradition of the universal 
jurisdiction of the Homan empire broke dow'n, and a new 
system of national politics arose at the beginning of the 
modern age with all its accompanying evils and perils to 
civilisation, the Hindus in their utter neglect of the principle 
of nationality but with lirm faith in the principle of humanity, 
could avoid, at least, what are generally regarded as the 
maladies of the modern civilisation. In fact if Ave pause for 
a moment to consider the effects of the modern European 
nationalism we shall find it to have been as much the source 
of misery as of prosperity. The attempted or the proposed 
remedies for the evils of nationalism— international law, 
arbitration, the Hague Conference or the new-fangled idea 
of the League of Nations — have failed and will possibly fail ; 
but the Hindus of ancient India seemed to have successfully 
solved the pi*oblem by adhei’ence to their chosen goal of peace 
and renunciation and cosmopolitanism. Here it may be said 
that the suffering of the Hindus have been much greater than 
that qf the Europeans, and also that their lofty goal AVas 
never re^^'lised, neither was there any historical attempt at 
its realif^RiioD’ ^i’his criticism is only partially true and it may 
be shoAvn\that if the trials of the European peoples be fully taken 
into consicleration — if Ave consider the horrors of the rule of the 
degenerate' emperors, of the Hun desolation and the Barbarian 
irruptioii'-i of mediaeval feudalism and serfdom, and of the more 
modern religious persecutions and political revolutions, and 
also of the frequent foreign wars and internal insurrections — 
the sum total is not less but perhaps greater than the misery 
of the Hindus i'»’om internal and external causes. Again, 
though it may Ij** true that the Hindus never could fully 
realise their political ideal, it is not true that no attempt 
was ever made by them for its realisation, neither is it a fact 
that no advance towards it Avas ever made. In fact the 
attempt Avas neA er made so much through bloodshed and Avar 
which are certainly not the proper means to such an end, 
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as through love and sympathy, knowledge and teaching, 
renunciation of the national greed tis well as abnegation of 
the individual self. Thus while for ages the master-minds of 
Europe devoted themselves to national glorification — expansion 
of territory and invention of machinery, suppression of strong 
neighliours and exploitation of the weak — the sages of India 
devoted themselves to the congenial task of finding out the 
way of Dharma not only in its spiritual sense but also in the 
worldly sense as Sir John Woodroff tells us. “ Keligion is 
the recognition that the world Ls an order or cosmos of 
which each man is a pari and to which he stands in a 
definitely established relation; together with action based 
on and consistent with such recognition and harmony with 
the whole cosmic activity.” Thus while Europe has got her 
Napoleon, Ercderick the Great, Machiaveli or Cavour to boast 
of, India has got her Buddha, MahavTra, Asoka, Nftnak and 
many another saint and reformer. 

Here we find the definite conception of the difference 
between the genius of European civilisation and the European 
idea of progress, and of Indian civilisation and the Indian 
idea of progress. Whether the Hindus have failed wholly 
or partially and whether Europe has comparatively succeeded, 
it is impossible to judge between things categorically so 
different. The goals being entirely different the ways to 
them cannot but be completely divergent and any one who 
decries the achievements of ancient Indians fails to grasp the 
fundamental fact that the Hindus began with a broader outlook 
comprehending of the whole of humanity, while European 
nations confined themselves to a much narrower outlook, their 
own nationality. Thus while in Europe the narrower outlook of 
national independence, integrity and progress seemed to have 
been more or less assured at an ever-increasing cost in men and 
money, and to the sacrifice of many nobler sentiments, and 
perhaps not without much obstruction to the world progress, 
in India the broader and nobler outlook — humanity and 
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cosmopolitanism — was constantlj' kept in view, at the cost 
perhaps of nationalism and material progress. 

Starting from the fundamental conception that while the 
European civilisation has got for its motto ‘nationalism’, the 
Hindu civilisation had for its basic principle ‘cosmopolitanism’ 
‘brotherhood’ or ‘universal humanity', to be attained by the 
perfection of the individuals, it may be possible to grasp the 
lessons of Indian history and to explain some of the most puzzling 
facts in the history of the Hindu period; such as, (1) why have 
the Hindus on almost all occasions been found inferior in 
their contests with their foreign invaders — Persians, Greeks, 
Scythians and Mahomedans ? (2) why have they failed to take 
advantage of their splendid natural resources to excel in 
commerce and manufacture, production and consumption ? (3) 
why could they not in their best days have established 
political superiority over their less civilised and less powerful 
neighbours ? and again (4) why have they failed to give rise to 
a permanently organised national state comprising the whole 
of Hindust&n. 

These questions can be correctly answered only if the 
political spirit of the Hindus, their distinctive national ‘genius' 
and their cosmopolitan goal — are constantly kept in view. 
In fact, the answer to all the four questions may be the one 
and the same, namely, that the Hindus in their politics never 
learnt to make a difference between individuals belonging to 
different nations. To them all the individuals, as creatures of 
God, are endowed with the same rights and capacities; and the 
accidental division of humanity into groups, could neither 
endow them with any different rights, nor could the natural 
and climatic differences in colour, stature or form justify any 
difference of treatment or generate any fundamental difference 
in capacity. The political or social man of the Hindus, like 
the ‘economic man’, of the classical economists, is everywhere 
the same. Thus to them — 1 mean to the greatest of them, 
the sages — it was not of much consequence whether the 
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governmental organisation Tell -into the hands of a group of 
persons belonging to a group different from theirs or remained 
into the hands of one of their oun nationality, provided the 
progress to their goal was not aiTested. True it is that there were 
numerous contests— -and some of them very fierce and heroic 
too — but such contests were often sectional or local, and seldom 
national. Hindu history abounds in stories and anecdotes to 
indicate that the indifference of the highest tluTikers in the land 
to polities was not due to the neglect. 


I. WHY HiVE THE INDIAXS AGAIN AND AGAIN llEKN 
DEFEATED BY THE lOnBlONEUS? 


No one can explain away the fact of these defeats by 
reference to such accidents that at the moment of victory 
Anangapal’s elephant u as struck with an arrow and the king 
was carried away from the field and thus the Imttle was lost, 
or that the defeat was due to internal strife or to absence 
of organisation, or to mere personal devotion to the chief’s 
as distinguished from attachment to the national cause. All 
these statements are but half truths, and so, instead of leading 
us to the solution of the problem, serve to mislead us. There 
may lie accidents in national life, as there are accidents in the 
life of the individual, but these are, in both the cases, rather of 
the nature of an exception than the rule. Thus Alexander’s 
successful ruse in crossing the Hydaspes or Auangapal’s 
accidental misfortune might or might not have been the cause 
of the defeat of the Hindus. But why was it that in almost all 
their contests with the invaders — in hundreds of battles and at 


widely d'®-’*''”^ 
should 

niitjuiu ntmri 


j>jeriod8 — they were found beaten ? Where 
for an explanation? In numerical strength 


they were overwhelmingly superior to the enemy, nor were 


they wanting in martial spirit. From the European Greeks 
to the Asiatic Mahomedans, all successfurinvaders have been 


deeply impressed with their fury, courage, perfect indifference 
fo death, ipid the Johar of Hindustan and the rushing of the 
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vanquished Hindu soldiers for self-immolation upon the swords 
of their victors, has ever remained unparalleled in the history 
of the world. India is aptly called the land of wonder and 
this fact of the Johar has been perhaps the greatest wonder in 
the land. So we see that the Hindus were never cowards ; and 
the explanation of the easy defeat and tame submission 
of the Hindus, is to be sought not in their military 
incapacity but in their political ideal. They began their 
politics, as already has been intimated — with the wider outlook 
of human or world organisation and perfection, while European 
nations confined themselves to the narrower outlook of national 
organisation or at best to European civilisation. Therefore the 
people whose goal was not mere national independence in itself 
but the organisation of the w'hole of humanity by perfecting 
its individual units, were not so much grieved at foreign 
domination, and did not attach such significance to national 
independence, as do the modern Europeans, so long as 
the progress towards their goal — the attainment of perfect 
life in this world and in the next — was not interfered with. 
This may l)e fully understood if we pause to bestow a moment’s 
thought on the fact that religious toleration has been a 
peculiar and unique feature in the Indian 1x)dy politic in all 
ages and that religious persecution has never been successful 
in Iitdia; and also that in this respect the vanquished Hindus, 
like the conquered Greeks, have been the conquerors of their 
opponents, negatively always and in all cases, also positively, 
M’ith only two comparatively modern exceptions. I mean 
the Persians, the Greeks, the Scythians and others have 
come and gone but the Hindu religion", - — ' .has ever 
remained unshaken and has in most of the cas™ ?’\®^*^*b8orbed 
the foreigners within its liberal fold by the itiddhi ceremony, 
of which a historical instance of great significance is to be 
found in the origin of some of the Rajput clans, the Agnikula 
and others. Even in the case of the Mahomedans whose motive 
for conquest was more religious than political, the fact could 
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not but be recognised by all the foraign rulers, with but one 
solitary exception, that the religion of the conquered Indians 
must not be touched if the domination of Islam in their land was 
to be pi'eserved. Here is an instance of the negative triumph 
of the conquered Hindus over the conquering Mahomedans, 
a fact which is doubly illustrated, first by the attempts of 
the wisest and the ablest of the Mahomedan rulers of 
India, to base their empire on the sound foundation of toleration 
of Hindu religion and, if possible, on a new religion of 
universal toleration; and, secondly, by the attempts of a 
successor of Akbar the Great, to strengthen through persecution 
the basis of the empire by making Islam, if possible, the 
only (or at least the dominant) religion in India. In the 
first case a universal monarchy, the like of which has seldom 
Ijeen the fate of this country to witness, was established, 
and the great llajput princes stood as the pillars of the 
Mahomedan Empire. 

The above historical illustrations prove beyond doubt that 
so long as the attainment of individual perfection in this world 
or of spiritual life in the ne.vt was not interfered Avith, 
the Hindus cared little Avhether the king or the government 
was foreign or indigenous; but as soon as the idea spread, 
rightly or wrongly, that their spiritual life was in danger and 
that their sacred social system which was absolutely necessary 
for the attainment of their goal, nas about to Ije transformed, 
all their latent heroism and sturdiness, all their spirit of sacrifice 
and capacity for organisation came forth in all its strength so 
that the mightiest governmental edifice of the age shook before it 
like a paltrv reed in a river current of tremendous force. This 
is the Indian history so far as militarism and foreign 

domination are concerned. Thus the pledged word was 
more sacred to the Hindus than their national interests, and 
the foreign conquerors could safely ^;ely on the Indian 
heroes and ivarriors for niaintaipiug this domination so long 
as they did not foolishly interfere Avith the religious and the 
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social systems of the Hiudus, which were so inextricably 
interwoven that they could not lie separated from each other 
without tearing away the essential fabric of that inscrutable 
mantle that has kept the heart of Hindu India so mysteriously 
shrouded from foreign gaze ever since the earliest Vedic 
days. 

Aklmr the greatest Mogul-Indian statesman, with rare 
political insight, found out the true nature of the attitude 
of the Hindus to politics, which demanded nothing but 
freedom for individual self-perfection as a means of human 
salvation. Perhaps it occurml to his mind that some one of 
his successors sitting upon the throne of Delhi, Ijased by him 
upon the goodwill and affection of the people, would succeed 
in establishing the Hogul empire upon the firm rock of 
an universjU Indian religion. In this respect this oriental 
monarch, was far sujwrior to his compeers of the "West in 
not e.valtiiig any one of the contending religions of the country 
—not even his own -but in founding a new religum lKi.sed on 
the principle of universal toleration, The success of Aklxir, 
the su1)sequent failure of Aurangzeb, the rise of the Marathas, 
the revival of the llajputs and the con>er8ion of the Sikhs 
from a religious into a military commonwealth, all point to 
the same conclusion, that the Indians were neither wanting in 
martial spirit nor in the capacity for military organisation, 
but all of them generally, and the liest of them particularly, 
were rather apathetic to militarism, Ijecause they consciously 
' liefore their minds an ideal of life which was not national 
cosmopolitan and which could not l)e attained by 
'essful militarism. 

Hi H.WK TllK INDIANS FAILED TO TAKE ADVANTAOE 
OF THEIU MATERI.VL ENVIKONMENT IN COMMERCE AND 
v> UFACTUIIE ? 

iresented to her people unique and splendid 
for material prosperity. As a unit of production 
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the country has rightly been pronounced to be a miniature 
world, a land nhich can be economically self-suifioient. 
In fact, in early times India was supposed to be a land of 
fabulous wealth which excited the cupidity of the foreigner in 
all ages. In bygone days the country prospered as perhaps 
no other country in the world ever did, and her surplus 
production was so vast, that a large number of her people could 
wholly devote themselves to intellectual pursuits and fine 
arts, indifferent to their material needs which bountiful 
natuiH) supplied them practically without any effort on their 
part. It is manifest to all readers of Indian history that inspite 
of merciless spoliation of centuries, the country has still 
remained a laud of economic nouders. Her architectural 
remains, her reputation for accumulated precious jewels and 
plate and hoarded coins, all point to the fact that in the past 
in spite of the characteristic neglect of material wealth by her 
people, the beneficent mother-land gave them so much more 
than they needed for immediate consumption, that there could 
not but be a vast accumulation of nealth. But it is also 
a recognised fact that in modern times the country is 
economically \ cry poor and her people are lacking not only in 
comforts and needs of civilised life but even in the Imre 
necessities of existence. Starvation is an ever present evil 
in the India of the day; famines are of such frequent 
occurrence that they are to be i*egarded as regular incidents 
in the economic life of the nation, and their dire effects — 
weak stamina and short life — have lost their keenness only 
by the fact of their chronic persistence. In a word, 
the fact remains that economically India, though in the 
vantage ground of the world in the earlier times, has now 
lagged behind the other nations as much as in other 
respects. 

The reason is to be found not in thq lack of the spirit of 
enterprise, nor in that of iuj^elligeiit handling of the splendid 
natural resources of the country, nor in that of the other human 
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factors of production, such as accurate calculation in respect 
of the future, proper manipulation and co-ordination of 
the several agents of production, liecent accumulation of 
historical e\ ideiice shows that the enterprise of the early Hindus^ 
whether in maritime trade or adventurous colonisation, was not 
inferior to most of the contemporary peoples. The existence 
of numerous architectural monuments, religious temples, 
cave-excavations and irrigation tanks, the eompletio]i of each 
of which took several years and the la1x)iir of several thousand 
men, Ixsar witness to the pou’cr of organisation and co-ordination 
of labour and other virtues leading to material greatness yet it 
cannot be gainsaid that in the long run the Indians not only 
have Ijeen found wanting in the economic competition u'ith 
the other nations of the uorld, but also have been proved to 
be far inferior in economic qualities to most of the prosperous 
people at the present day. The cause of this lies in the 
peculiarity of their national end which could not be secured by 
production or accumulation of wealth, but by some other means. 
They attached supreme importance to those attributes and 
surroundings of life which would lead to the development and 
perfection of individuals. 'I'heir whole energy, nationally and 
individually, nas concentrated towards this end, and so their 
economical functions were more or less neglected, llightly 
or Ayrongly even in l’]uropean countries there was a spirit 
of couderaiiation against too much hankering after w’ealth, 
or money-mania, or Mammon-worship, and the progress of the 
science of economics was much obstructed by the idea that, 
after all, the knoAV ledge derived from its ’study is not of the 
highest order of importance to humanity. If the idea of 
immortality or after-life be not altogether kept out of the 
human mind, and if the short span of life in this Avorld be not 
regarded the be-all and end-all of human destiny, then certainly 
men would 1)e confronted by thoughts which will bring home to 
them the importance of many things other than the production, 
oousumptiou and accumulation of material wealth. Even if 
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the philanthropic idea of perfecting the individual, advancing 
the nation or civilising the world lie clearly and steadily kept 
in view, then the present industrial arrangement and the 
economic situation of the civilised world with all the 
accompanying evils to individuals as well as to the nations and 
to humanity — heartless competition, unjust distribution, 
selfish appropriation of the natural resources, liarlmrous methods 
of production, fraudulent adulteration of articles, injurious 
monopolisation and combination, economic wars and the 
retardation of the progress of the less civilised peoples of the 
world through the deliberate policy of keeping them down by 
the forcilde occupation of their lands, dumping of foreign 
goods in their countries and the other western methods of 
spoliation — cannot be too strongly condemned. In short the 
present individual or national money-mania has Iwen a serious 
obstruction to the perfection of individuals and to the progress 
of nations. It has divided Christendom into so many hostile 
camps for sordid lust of wealth, which is falsely regarded by 
the bias of the money-maniacs, as the machiavellian means to 
a noble end —national prosperity and power. From the results 
of this idea in the past and from the indications of the present, 
from most of the international wars of the last few centuries 
and the domestic bitterue.ss that is 1)eing increasingly manifest 
between the capitalist and the labouring classes at present-^ 
one can easily perceive what seeds of evil are rapidly germinating 
under the smooth surface of national prosperity. The recent 
rise and the rapid spread of Bolshevism with all the horrifying 
revelation of revolutionary crime and misery in its train, 
cannot but be taken as evidence of the natural retribution for 
the class oppression and injustice continued through so many 
generations of the so-called contributors to the national 
prosperity. Can it be said in truth, with all this as a result of 
the economic activity of Europe, that the world is becoming 
better and nobler or that humanity is happier and more 
prosperous as a whole ? Can it be said that the greatest brains 
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of the age are engaged in solving the eternal problem of the 
world, devoting themselves to the task of lessening human 
misery or of increasing human felicity? The amassing of 
wealth by a few at the cost of the many and the increased 
material prosperity have teen the Bmmnvm honinn of hiiman 
life as taught by the cleverest men of Europe or America, 
thc^e who from their high intellectual capacities might have 
been regarded as tern for something nobler and tetter. 

Tf the results on humanity of the economic activity of the 
western people have teen so deplorable, and if b^urope has not 
advanced morally or in true civilisation in spite of her wonderful 
materuil prosperity, it is perhaps possible not to pass an 
altogether adverse judgment against the ancient Indians for 
their apathy to the material welfare of their country, and it 
may be legitimately doubted whether the present eeonomic 
misery of the Indians is due to the foolish apathy of their 
ancestors or to the wickedness of the outside world. The 
economic wants of the ancient Hindus were few, and they could 
live their alotted span in this world in a simple and natural way 
and go on towards its goal of perfection uithout creating the 
demand for those artificial and conventional necessities, the 
satisfaction of which is engrossing almost the whole attention 
of the world in modern times. The Indians never thought 
that it was necessary to exploit the earth or men with bnital 
pertinacity for ssitisfying the artificially created wants, which 
instead of contributing to the goodness of men and helping them 
to realise the glorious end of humanity, only lead to moral and 
social degeneration. To them the goal of humanity was neither 
individual riches nor national prosperity, but the solution of the 
human problem — ^finding out the true path to eternal happiness ; 
and hence their leaders and sages — their Gautama and 
Mahfivlra, their RSmSnuja and ^nkarScSrya, their Asoka 
and YikramSditya — devoted their tremendous energies and 
extraordinary capacities not to the organisation of the productive 
or destructive agencies but to the solution of the eternal 
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problem of life — to the attainment of spiritual welfai'e. To 
them the development of soul was of far greater moment 
than the development of body and one of their great teachers 
said : 

On the other hand the ‘ factory acts ’ and the ‘ trust laws * 
indicate the mentality of the European producers. Here one’s 
mind painfully broods over the contrast between the eflBcacy of 
the simple religious and moral sanctions against the crime of 
food iidulteration in India before the advent of the Western 
(economic methods in the country, and the sad failure of the 
stringent legislation of the modern powerful government for 
the prevention of the injurious mixture in food-stuffs. Again 
it may be said that one would have to pause before passing an 
unfavourable judgment against the economic life of the ancient 
Indians and giving an unqualified verdict in favour of that of 
the modern times. 'Phe retort that points to the frequent 
famines and chronic starvation, and the resulting evils of short 
life, infant mortality and slow decay of the Indian people, 
is not only irrelevant to our topic but also irrational and 
valueless in finding out a remedy for the present situation, 
as these are the effects not of the ancient economic organisation 
or want of economu! enterprise of the Hindus but the direct 
and inevitable results of the selfish and brutalising material 
activity of the western civilisation, which cannot be removed 
by perpetuating the defective system or by making it work 
more vigorously. 

But whatever may be the opinion regarding the goodness 
or the badness of the system, our question a1x)ut the so-called 
failure of the Hindus in taking the full advantage of their 
splendid environment, has but one answer; and it is that the 
Hindus neglected material wealth not on account of their 
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dullnesH in understanding the true interests of their country, but 
with a deliberate purpose and with perfect realisation of the 
effects of their conduct on their social and economic life. This 
goal was definitely conoei\ed to 1)e the good of the whole of 
humanity and not the mere material prosperity of a single 
country which very often ends in degenerating vices, such as 
brutal selfishness, pride, immorality and want of spirituality. 
The Hindus, therefore, had to renounce, for the realisation of 
this goal, those practices and habits, which instead of reducing 
human wants would encourage their irrepressible tendency to 
increase like the hydra-headed monster. 

HI. VVHV COl'LJJ TUE HINUUS NEVER TAKE POLITICAL 
ADVANTAGE OF THE \VEAKNKS.S OF TUE NEIGHBOL'RING 
STATES AND WHY ARE 'J’HERE NO INSTANCES OF 
GREAT HINDU EXPEDITIONS INTO THE NEIGHBOURING 
COUNTRIES, MEMOJl ABLE FOREIGN WARS AND PROFITABLE 
CONQUESTS ? 

It has been seen already that the lliudus were not inferior 
in militfvry capacity or martial spuit to any nation of the w orld. 
We know also that the Hindus belonged to that noble Aryan 
stock of humanity, the branches of Avhich are now masters of 
the whole earth, and in the ancient times swept away every 
other race from the covetable habitations in the world by their 
irresistible prowess. The Hindus of India as the direct 
descendants of this parent stoi’k of the Indo-European peoples, 
amply proved themselves to have inherited among the other 
virtues of this world-conquering stock, the irresistible martial 
spirit that made it triumphant everywhere. As their brethren 
were always victorious in their struggles with the Semitic 
peoples in western Asia and eastern Europe, so they 
too cvercame the almost unsurpassable difilculties of their 
situation in the T^and of the Five Ilivers during the earliest 
days of theii* settlements. From the scraps of historical 
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evidence gleaned from the pages of Vedic literature, it 
can be vividly conceived how arduous was the struggle of 
our white forefathers with their black opponents, whom they 
ousted from their fertile native homes, how precarious 
was the existence of a handful of .scattered Aryans among the 
multitude of hostile natives and how bitter and bloody was the 
life and death struggle between the two races. In the Epic 
and the Puranic periods also, the extolling of the military 
virtues as essential attributes of kingship, the frequent and 
brilliant descriptions of the internal conquering progress 
for suzerainty, indicate unmistakably that the Indo-Aryans 
had neither lost their military capacity nor their martial spirit, 
at least for centuries after their first settlement in India, 
whatever might have happened to them afterwards on 
account of the enervating climate of the country and the 
peace-preaching nastraa. The very few instances of outward 
expeditions that they made, had their origin not in any greed 
for foreign conquest, nor in what is regarded by modern 
civilisation as a noble end— national aggrandisement — but for 
moral purposes, for the vindication of national honour and in 
order to award deserved retribution, as in the case of the 
Ramayanic war, or for the sake of a time-honoured kingly 
pastime, as was Kaghu’s digvijaya. But these expeditions were 
never for the occupation of a foreign territory, nor for the 
imposition of an indemnity; neither was a national wrong made 
an excuse for an eternal vendetta or for a permanent subjection 
and cruel exploitation of the conquered land or the vanquished 
people. Such aims have Ijeen mistakenly regarded by other 
peoples as the noblest for a nation, but they ai*e really nothing 
but selfish and obstructive to human progress in pmctical 
application. The militarism of the Indian kings was regarded 
merely as a matter of honour, and the priz§ of their success was 
nothing but a sentimental satisfaction — a triumphant entry or 
a suzerainty unconnected with any material advantages — like 
the laureh in ancient Greece. Thus the princes who were 
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vanquiNhed as well as he who had won the victory, could 
oo>operate without any mental reservation in the Asvamedha 
ceremony that usually followed such wars, and they remained 
true and sincere friends ever afterwards. Not only this but 
during the actual fighting they were friends in the intervals 
of truce or the recognised periods of rest after the day’s or the 
season’s fighting. This has been again and again illustrated 
in the war of the Mahabharata and with the finest touch 
of idealism in connection with the history of King Dapdi* 
Thus we find that true peace uas possible in Indian 
civilisation after war, and the social amenities upon cessation 
of hostilities were sincere, and there was not, as in Europe, an 
armed, patched up and insecure peace, which neither party 
intended to sacredly observe, but did so under the force of the 
necessity of the moment. In foreign wara too as soon as the 
youthful and overflowing energy of a newly crowned head had 
spent its first honourable outburst, the glorious conqueror 
returned home to mind his higher and more peaceful duties, 
leaving the vanquished foreigners in peace, without any 
permanent interference in their affairs, to go along their 
own way to their national goal, and also without any 
material or selfisH advantage to his own country. Wars, 
internal or external, were mere matters of honour and games 
for excitement to the Indian kings, like the ancient Olympic 
games or gladiatorial contests and the modern horse races, 
international football and cricket matches and similar other 
feats of valour and skill. 

Thus the answer to the question n hy the Indians failed to 
extend their political boundaries at the cost of the neighbouring 
nations, as did the Egyptians, the Persians, the Gi'eeks and the 
Homans of the ancient times, and the Mahomedans and the 
Teutonic races of the mediaeval ages did, and the powerful 
European nations of modem times do at present, is to be found 
neither in the want of military capacity, martial spirit, and 
organising ability, nor entirely in the enervating .climate of 
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their country, but in the of Indian life — the solution of 
the human problem. The best of Indians devoted their time 
and energy to find out the way to the eternal truth, divine 
perfection, universal happiness and peace here and in the 
life hereafter. 

IV. WHY HAVF. THE INTHAIfS FAILED TO BRIKO INTO EXISTENCE 
A PERMANENTLY ORGANISED NATIONAL STATE LIKE 
THE ANCIENT EGYPTIAN, PERSIAN OR ROMAN EMPIRES 
OR LIKE THE MODERN NATIONAL STATES OF EUROPE ? 

It is a fact that Hindu India has seldom l)een a 
universal monarchy unlike most of the ancient empires, and 
the modern civilised states. Elxcepting a very few cases the 
political system of India remained decentralised, and even on 
those few occasions when there was centralisation of the 
governmental machinery iti India, its soon came out of gear 
and became disorganised, as was the case with the Maurya 
and the Gupta empires. As in the Middle Ages the formal 
authority of the Holy Eoman Emperor was, as a matter of 
sentiment, thought to pervade the whole of the Christendom, 
so in ancient India the authority of a suzerain who performed 
successfully the llajasuya or the Asvamedha sacrifice 
was accepted by the other princes, but in fact, for all 
practical purposes, they were as independent of an Indian 
llftjaohakravarti as William the Conqueror was of the 
Emperor. In spite of the historical evidence with regard to 
the Imperial sway of the Mauryas and the Guptas, it must 
be admitted that unity and centralisation in the political 
system of India were in the past rather of the nature 
of an exception than rule. In the Epics, the llSmayapa 
and the Mahabhgrata, in the Pura^as, in dramatic and 
lyric literature, as well as in the* semi*historical and 
historical records of Hindu India, u'e always find the 
picture ,of the country as consisting of numerous princes 
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and ruling dynasties perfectly autonomous and mutually 
independent. 

The inevitable conclusion is that India was ery seldom a 
political unit, perhaps on very few occasions and for 
comparatively short periods the country was something like a 
federal empire, but never a completely centralised national 
state. The reason of this is to l)e found again in the ideal of 
the Hindus which was not the attainment of a unified and 
powerful national life for themselves, organised exclusively of 
all the other nationalities, and ever on the watch for opportunities 
of national aggrandisement at the cost the neighbouring 
peoples in particular and of humanity in general. The 
epoch-making centralisation of the scattered governmental 
power of I'^rance by Louis XI, the huslianding of the 
national resources by Henry IV and by the great French 
ministers of the period, were necessary for the national 
aggrandisement of l»'ranee at the cost of her neighbours. 
But how could such devices have been of any use to a 
people who not only never cared for national glory and 
power at the cost of any of their neighbours, but who fully 
realised also the cruelty and the crime, the immorality and 
the sin of war for national selfishness? Thus in a country 
where the main motive for political centralisation was absent, 
where the immemorial tradition was that of a decentralised 
political system, and where the units of the administrative 
organisation were the indestructible village communities, 
unique in their simplicity and usefulness, how can it be 
expected that any one would care to bring into existence 
a huge machine of government, which would have been 
much more unwieldly then than it is in these days of easy 
communication, which is not only costly to maintain but ruinous 
in the case of an accidental breakdown, in the place of the 

n^th>'*‘n easily workable small units 

nei er m i.. personal touch and sympathy with 

organising a i u, concerned ? The ideal bf all the 
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numerous independent governments of the country was the 
same, their relations to each other were not merely diplomatic 
but friendly and affectionate, their matrimonial alliances were 
far less for political purposes than for domestic happiness and 
there was no necessity for considering the question of the 
lialance of power among them as .they all believed in the sin 
of a war for conquest. 

Thus we find that the answer to our fourth question is not 
different from that to the other three. The Hindus never 
considered that a strongly centralised political organisation was 
necessary for the attainment of their national ideal; and 
perhaps they were impressed with the vices of the plenitude of 
political power as leading to degeneration and imperiousness, 
international injustice, oppimsion and greed. That they u ere 
partially right in thinking so must be admitted, though the 
consequences of their political attitude were not an unmi.ved 
good either to themselves or to the world. 

In conclusion we may say that the lessons of Indian 
History are to be studied in the light of this peculiar national 
goal of the Hindus; they should be sought in their conception of 
the eternal problem of humanity and in their clear enunciation 
of human duty which was not national but individual as nell 
as cosmopolitan. The lessons are to l>e found in the broad 
Hindu outlook which effaced from the mind’s vien the barriers 
of geography and ethnology, fai the tolerance of all religions 
and in the hatred of all that is not true and moral, in their 
forliearance in the days of power from aggressive war, and 
lastly in their love of peace and spiritualisni and apathy to 
militarism and materialism. 

The Hindus were never a politically .successful nation 
not 1)ecause they had no political or military capacity but 
because their ideal was higher; the type of their civilisation 
was perfectly moral and their mission was not oppression 
and spoliation, but love and sympathy, philosophy and 
religion. They were never successful in establishing empires 
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like the Homans and the other European nations, not liecause 
no genius was, lx)rn in their eountry comparable to Alexander 
the Great or Napoleon, but because their national ‘genius’ gave 
their master minds a ehamcteristic turn to devote themselves to 
find out the path of salvation, universal peace and brotherhood. 
This is the particularity of Hindu history and the ‘genius’ of 
the Hindu people. 
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11. VM A PR ASAD Chanda, B.A., 

Lectin'er in Anthyojmlofft/, • Cnirersity of Calontta. 

M'e all remember the storm of controversy that arose when 
Hindus returned fi*om Europe first sought admittance to the 
orthodox Hindu society. The sacred texts depended on by 
those who stoutly opposed this innovation are two in number 
derived from two minor Puraijas, AiUiya and Brihanndradlyo 
and quoted by llaghunandan in his Uthahaiaffra. In these 
texts it is laid down that sea-voyage {samndm-yid ra), intereaste 
marriage and certain other customs are forbidden in the 
Kaliyuga which, according to the Hindu chronology, began in 
B.C. 3101. But the archaeological and literary remains of 
Indo-China and the East Indian Archipelago disclose the fact 
that the injunction regarding sea-voyage was more honoured in 
the breach than in observance for a very long time even in the 
Kaliyuga. The Brahmanic Sanscrit inscriptions of Borneo 
and Annam, the Kavi literatui'e of Java, the stupendous Hindu 
monuments of Cambodm of which n e have a brilliant account 
from the eminent l''rench narant. Dr. Eoucher, the survival of 
Hinduism in some of the villages of Cam1x)dia and the island 
of Bali, and other documents bear unerring testimony to the 
fact that during the first millennium of the Christian era and 
for some time after Hindus regularly undertook sea-voyages 
either to found colonies in these lands and islands or for 
commercial purposes. This disparity lietween Hindu usage 
backed by sacred texts on the one hand and the monumental 
records of Indo-China and the East Indian Archipelago on the 
other is one of the riddles of Indkn social* history. Professor 
Radhakumud Mukherji has dealt with the history of this phase 
of Indian life in his \vell-known Jlistory of Tndian Shipping 
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and the Maritime Actieitiea of the Ilindm. llefe’rring the 
readers to that work for the general history of the maritime 
activities of the ancient Hindus a few details relating to the 
way in which those activities were carried by the population 
of Eastern India will he given here, and a few suggestions 
offered towards the solution cf the riddle. 

The Dharmaiaetra of Baudhayana, one of the earliest 
extant works of the kind, the bulk of which is assigned by Biihler 
to the fourth century B.C., furnishes us with materials for the 
solution of this riddle as far as Ancient India is concerned. 
Baudhayana (II. 2. 2) includes sea voyage {aamudra-aamyana) 
among the sins that render a man an outcaste {patanlyani) 
and provides expiatory ceremonies.’ In the beginning of his 
work, however, Baudhayana (I. 2. 1-4) enumerates the special 
practices regarding which there is difference between the 
Northern and Southern India. Among such special practices 
of the south he names five, one of which, marriage of maternal 
uncle’s daughter, is still current; and among the special 
practices of the north he names sea-voyage {mmudra-aainiyanam'). 
Baudhayana then adds that each set of special practices may 
be tolerated in the area in which they are usually practised, ‘ 
hut not beyond its borders, that is to say, sea-voyage is 
sinful for a southerner but permissible for a northerner. 
Baudhayana’s own view that sea-voyage is permissible in the 
north is apparently in conflict with what he says about the 
seat oE authoritative usages. He says that the country to 
the east of Yina^na (the place where the river Sarasvatl 
disappears), to the south of the Himalayas, to the north of the 
PJUfiyStra (one of the Vindhya ranges), and to the east of the 
Kalakavana is called ArySvarta, and whatever is practised in 
this region is authoritative. We do not know for certain 
where Kslakavana is, but it may be assumed that BaudhSyana’s 
Ary&varta is conterminous with Manu’s Madhyade^ which 

* See article by Or. Gangtnfith JhS, BodhSyana’t Prai/nieitta for Sea-voyage in Vol. Ill, 
Part 1 of tbisvBet, 
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extended from the Yinai^nQ, in the west to Frayaga (Allahabad) 
in the east and comprised Eurukshetra and the country of 
the Matsyas, Fahchalas and Surasenakas. If Aryavarta of 
Madhyade&i was included in what BaudhayEna calls North 
(uttamtah) then sea-voyage would have been recognised as an 
orthodox usage that could be practised everywhere. But as 
Baudhayana does not recognise sea-voyage as an orthodox' 
usage, we have to assume that it was practised not in the 
Madhyade^ or middle country but only in the outer countries 
of Northern India. This is quite evident from what Baudhayana 
says about the inhabitants of the outer countries. He writes : 

“The inhabitants of Avanti, Anga, Magadha, Surastra*, 
Dak^i^patha, Upavrt, Sindh and Sauvira are of mixed origin 
(samklnia yonayali). 

“He who has visited the (countries of the) Arattas, 
Earaskaras, Pundras, Sauviras, Vahgas, Ealihgas (or) Pranunas 
shall oifer a pumMoma or samaprs^ii'* 

By calling the inhabitants of Avanti (Malwa), Ariga, 
Magadha (South Bihar), Surastra, (Kathiawar) and Sindh as of' 
mixed origin, Baudhayana clearly recognised the ethnic 
difference between the people of the outer countries on the 
one hand and of Aryavarta or Madhyadesa on the other and 
by forbidding the inhabitants of the latter region to visit the 
maritime countries like Vanga and Kaliiiga he practically 
declares sea- voyage forbidden on the pirt of the inhabitants of’ 
the Madhyadesa. The same injunction that visit to outer 
maritime countries is sinful is repeated in other texts and is 
well-expressed in a well-known stanza quoted by modern 
compilers of snirtinibandhaa which runs thus — “ He who visits- 
Ahga, "Vanga, Kalihga, Saurastra and Magadha except on 
pilgrimage should go through the 'ceremony of initiation 
anew.” * 
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As visit to maritime (jountries Mas strictly forbidden 
sea-voyage M’as out of the question for the people of th( 
31adhyadesa. But Baudhayana’s testimony clearly shoM. 
that in his day seA-voyage was regularly uudertakeu bj 
the inhabitants of the outer countries of Northern India 
Turning to the east we find that in Baudhayana’s day th< 
inhabitants of !Magadha and Afiga are considered as o 
mixed origin and so intercourse with them is fcgettldei 
by implication, and visit to the maritime countries'”l»l;nga 
and Ivalifiga is openly forbidden. Between Madhyadesc 
on the one hand and Magtidha, Aiiga and J^uijdra oi 
the other, there are then other peoples, the inhabitants ol 
Ko^ala, Kfisi, and Videha who are frequently mentioned in tht 
later Vedic texts but passed ox’er in silence in the amrli text* 
of the sort we have been discussing. 'J'he reason prolmbly is 
that though the.se peoples were not considered as mixed in 
origin like the Magadhas and the Angas, they were not 
recognised as quite orthodox on account of their close connection 
with the mixed and the maritime provinces. All the data that 
we possess support this assumption. Our authorities show that 
from the earliest know n time.s the ijihabitants of Kos'ala, Kasf, 
Videha, Auga, and ^Magadha were carrying on trade with 
countries lying beyond the seas through the .sea-ports of 
Bengal. t\)r the purpose of this sketch I shall divide the 
early history of Eastern India into three jieriods: (1) the later 
Vedic period covered by the Brahmaijas and the prose 
Upanishads forming integral parts of the Brahmaija texts; 
(2) the Buddhist jHriod extending from the fifth century B.C. 
to the end of the third century A.D. ; and (3) the Mediaeval 
period from the fourth century to the end of the twelfth 
century A.l). 

For the later Vedic iwriod we shall cite two passages. 
In the I*u!icitvhui(i Bi’altiHaHtf we are told that ‘"those w*ho 
go to the sea without ship do not come out of it.” ' 

’ ^ eg? neifer n ^ aa affa i rsn. o. 17 j. 
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The Mlareya-Jirahnunia says, “ KnoM’ that this Iri^iubh 
formula is the first among the hymns that I am to recite. 
Those Avho perform annual tidtrti or dmdusaha are like men 
who nish to cross the sea. As moi nho desire to cross the 
sea get into ship full of provisions, so these performers of rntm 
use iri^^ubh formula.”* 

We do not know to which parts of Vedic India these 
texts refer. 

For the Jhiddhist period our main sources of information 
are the sacred books of the Ihiddhists, though the sacred books 
of the Jaiiias and the 13rlhmai:uis also furnish valuable data. 
Prosaic statements of secular facts were repugnant alike to the 
Sramanas and the Hrahmaijas who wrote the sacred 1)ooks of 
the different sects. But folk-memory could not forget the 
plucky men who daily risked their lives in the limitless sea. 
So there arose folk-tales with seamen, sinmulm-yatrikas and 
saniKdra-caifiks, as their heroes. The Buddhist monks found 
it eonveiiient to introduce some of these tales into their sermons, 
and to this accident we ow^e the preservation of a considerable 
numlier of old-A>'orld tales relating to seamen in the shape of 
j at alas, ‘birth stories’, and acadanas, ‘stories of remarkable 
deeds’. F’our old collections of Jatakas and Avadanas are 
now accessible to students : the Pali Jatakallha-kathu, the 
Maluwaslii-acadanu, the Dityavudana, and the Acadanasaiaka. 
The Mahacasla is the Viuaya of the Lokottaravodins of the 
IVladhyadesa. The Divyavadana contains tales that are mostly 
borrowed from the Vinaya of the Mulasarvastivadius. The 
Aradanasatiika was translated into Chinese in the first half of 
the third century A.l). From the tales of seamen contained 
in these works we gather that in all the great cities of eastern 
India, such as Sravasti, capital of Kolala, BarfioasI (Benares), 
llSpjagrha, capital of Magadha and Champa (near Bhagalpur), 

> 

* « tw; ft'snjt aw aa a wsa aaart 

wh aw aKiaaf *n^ airafiai: i (vi. 21;, 
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capital of Auga, there were merchants engaged in sea-borne 
trade and personally undertaking sea-voyage. 

Merchants from inland cities travelled to the sea-ports 

in caravans with their merchandise (mahasamudfaganumiyani 

paifyani) and these embarked in sea-going vessels called 

mhaimni. In a passage of the ^ntiparvan of the 

Mahabhanita vte ai‘e introduced to a number of merchants 
* 

who were going to the sea shore. “After that night had 
passed away”, ne are told, “and the best of Brahma^as had 
left the house, Gautama, issuing from his abode, began to 
proceed towards the sea, 0 Bharatat On the way he beheld 
some merchants that used to make voyages on the sea. With 
that caravan of merchants he proceeded towards the ocean. 
It so happened, however, O king, that the large caravan was 
assailed, while passing through a mountain valley, by an 
infuriated elephant. Almost all the persons were slain.”® 

The ports where the merchants embarked are not named in 
the tales. If we can believe the stories about Afoka narrated 
in the Mahavamsa, TamalittI or Tsmraliptl was the sea-port 
of Eastern India in the Ma\irya period. In the Mahavamia 
(XI. 37-38) it is said that the envoys of Bevanampiya 
Tissa, King' of Laiika, w'ho had been sent to the court of Awka 
at Pataliputra, on their return Journey, and Asoka’s own 
envoys with presents for the King of Ceylon “embarked at 
Tamalitik and landed at Jambukola”, the port of Ceylon. 
Asoka is said to haA e sent the branch of the Bodhi-tree through 
the same port. The emperor, we are told in the Mahamthia 
(XIX. 1-G), “brought the great Bodhi-tree to a ship on the 
Ganges, and likewise the iheri Samghamitta with eleven 
bhikkkunle, and w'hen he had caused those among whom Arittha 
was first to embark on that same ship, he fared forth from the 
city, and passing over the Vinjha mountains the prince 
(Asoka) arrived, in just one week, at TSmalittl”. That is to 
say A%)ka despatched the Bodhi-tree in charge of the monks 

° J 169, F. C. Baja's Tmuslatiou, 
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and the nuns by a boat and himself proceeded to the port of 
TamraliptI by land over the Vindhya range or the hills of 
Chhota Nagpur. 

. In two of the tales of the Atadana6ataka (Nos, 36 and 81) 
five classes of the crew {punch a pattraaeyan) and four classes, 
viz., Ahara, JN^ika, Kaivarta, and Kartiadhara are referred to. 
In the Dharmarucy&vadanam of the DivyavadSna (p. 229) 
are mentioned the dangers of the sea. These are, dangers 
from M'hale {Hmi), tiniingila, waves {urmi), tortoise {kiirma)^ 
danger of destruction on land {athala-ufaUdanabhayam) or 
loss in the water (jalaacthaldanabhayam), danger of being 
struck by submarine rocks {antarjalagatanam parvatcmMi 
Ughattanabhayam), danger from kalikavafa or cyclone and from 
pirates. The vahanaa or sea-going vessels must have been 
commodious. In a tale of the Amdamiataka (No. 81)* it said 
that a merchant {aarthataha) went to the sea with his wife who 
gave birth to a son in the ship. In the VHamdhyana Sutra 
of the Jaina Canon is told the story of a merchant who had a 
son born at sea. A passjige of this story may be quoted 
here : — 

“ In Champa there lived a Sravaka, the merchant Pfilita, 
who was a disciple of the noble and venerable Mahavira. As 
a Sravaka he was well-versed in the doctrines of the 
Nirgranthas. Once he went by Ixjat to the town of Pihu^^a 
on business. A merchant gave him his daughter while he 
was doing business in Pihunda. When she was big with child, 
he took her with him on his returning home. Now the wife 
of Palita was delivered of a child at sea ; as the boy was born 
at sea {aamudra), he was named Samudrapala.”' 

I do not know where Pihum}a was situated. The tales 
supply us with very little geographical data about the lands 
visited by the Indian sailors. In the Maitrakanykavadtina 
which occurs both in the Avadanaiataka and the DivyavadSna * 

" il, p 61. 

’ xxi, 1-1 , B. B. £, xlir, p. 108. 
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is named a city called Ilamamaka which was inhabited by the 
Apasams. In most of the tales the seamen are led to an 
imaginary island called llatnadipa. 

The Ajnata Kaundinya-dataka of the Maliamshi (III, 
pp. 311-359) shows that the sea-going merchants were 
patronised and often financed by kings. Once upon a time 
there reigned a very pious king over Ko^la. The King of 
K&^I repeatedly invaded his kingdom and was as often repulsed. 
The great loss of human life on lioth sides that these wars 
involved at last touched the tender heart of the Kosala king, 
who, thinking that destruction of life was an inseparable 
concomitant of the kingly office, renounced his kingdom, 
and putting on disguise, set out for Daksii^patha all alone. 
During his journey one day, while taking rest in the cool 
shade of a Nyagrodha tree, he happened to meet with a 
Mmvdrayatrlka-sat'tharaha or seafaring merchant who had 
lost all that he had by shipwreck and was proceeding to Ko^la 
from the southern sea with a view to seek the assistance of the 
king of that country. Requested by the ex-king to explain 
the object of his journey, the merchant told his story and 
concluded — “ I am going to the King of Kofela for cash money 
with M'hich 1 shall renew my business and save myself, fallen 
as I am.” 

Hearing this the ex-king liegan to shed tears. When the 
merchant came to kiion who his interlocutor was, he was so 
much disappointed and shocked that be fell into a swoon. 
The ex-king .said, “As you have come here from a disbince 
with your hope fixed upon me, I shall act in such a manner 
that you will not be di.sappointod. T shall sacrifice my life for 
you. Tie my hands liehind me and take me to the King of 
KSSi. Then the King of Kasi will be pleased and pay you a 
very large sum of money”. The merchant agi'eed to this 
proposiil after some hesitation. The King of Kasi htid already 
offered a very handsome reward for the head of the ex-King of 
Kosala, But when the latter was produced before the King of 
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KS^I, he was greatly astonished to hear the merchant’s story, 
and restoring the ex-king on the throne of Ko^la, returned to 
K&sl, Then the King of Ko^la, of course, paid the merchant a 
large sum of money. 

The second object with which the ancient Hindus 
undertook sea-voyages was to plant colonies in lands beyond 
the seas. I’he chronicles of Ceylon enshrine the story of 
its colonisation by Hindus. The story of prince Vijaya of Ls|a 
landing on the island of Xiauka with a band of followers on the 
day on which Gautama the Buddha attained MaMparinibbana 
at Kusinagara is very ivell known. But as there is some 
difference of opinion about the identity of liala and as doubt 
is entertained by critical scholars regarding the credibility of 
the story, it may not be out of place to inquire into the 
historical value of this story. Lassen proposed to identify 
Laja with Lata or Gujarfit and his opinion has met with the 
approval of some scholars. But the text of the Mabavavhaa as 
translated by Geiger leaves no room for doubting the fact that 
this La]a is our Badha (Western Bengal). Vijaya’s paternal 
grandmother, King Siinhabahu’s mother, is said to have reached 
L5]a when she went forth from Vahga (Eastern Bengal) with 
“a caravan travelling to the Magadha country”. On the way, 
“ in the Lala country a lion attacked the caravan in the forest ”, 
writes the author of the Mahavwiihsa (VI. 4-5). So there can 
be no doubt that the Laja of the Mahavaihsa is no other than 
Badha in Bengal. 

The credibility of the story has also been seriously doubted 
M'ith good reasons, for stories contained in non-contemporary 
chronicles cannot be accepted as history without independent 
corroborative evidence, and independent evidence lending 
support to the story of Vijaya was inaccessible to us till recent 
times. This independent evidence is the peculiar language of 
the earliest Buddhist cave inscriptions of Ceylon published by 
Mr. H. C. P. Bell, late Commissioner of Archaeology, Ceylon.* 

• The Ceifon Antiquaiy and Literary Regieler of October 19X7 and Janiuii 7 1918 

B 16 
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The script used in these short epigraphs Mr. Bell designates 
“cave characters” or early B. C, type of Brahmilipi. One 
important test letter of these records noticed by Mr. Bell 
is the wavy or “corkscrew *•”. Wavy or screw -like ro is 
found in the earliest known dateable Brahmi inscriptions 
of India, the rock edicts of Asoka in Western and Southern 
India and the Besnagar pillar inscription of Heliodonis. 
Almost all the later inscriptions have straight lined ra. So 
the occurrence of wavy ra along with other archaic characters 
indicates that these early Ceylonese Buddhist cave inscriptions 
cannot be assigned to a date much later than the first half of 
the second century B.C. Mr. Bell has published the facsimile 
of one of these inscriptions. It is the Duw'egala cave 
inscription. One very remarkable thing about this record is 
that it has to lie read from right to left. Mr. Bell calls this 
pratiloma or reversed writing. The ra of this inscription is 
also wavy; the ta has an angular lower part; but the top 
of the ga is roundish. The language of the early cave 
inscriptions are characterised by the following features : 

(1) Use of palatal sa to the exclusion of the cerebral 
and dental as in the Magadhi Prakrit of the Prakrit grammars 
and in the Jogimara cave inscription dating probably from 
the second century B.C. 

(2) Nominative singular of a-stems ends in e as in 
MfigadhI and as in the Pillar edicts and the East Indian 
edicts of Asoka. 

(3) Unlike MfigadhI and the dialect used in the above 
mentioned edicts of Asoka the retention of the m sound. 

(4) Like the spoken language of Eastern Bengal 
substitution of ga and ha for gha and hha and occasional 
substitution of ha for m. 

Philologists trace the origin of the Bengali language 
to the MfigadhI Prfikrit. But there is a closer connection 
between the Bengali language and the ancient cave dialect 
of Ceylon, than between the former and the MfigadhI PrSkfit 
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of the inscriptions and of the grammarians. The cave dialect 
of Ceylon appears to lie in the direct line of ancestry of 
the Bengali language and indicates that the language of 
Bengal separated from the M&gadhI before the second 
century B.C. This intimate connection lietween the 
earliest known phase of the Simhalese language and the 
Bengali indicates that the story of the colonisation of Ceylon 
by a band of Bengali adventurers is not devoid of historical 
basis. How far the date of the landing of the adventurers 
is reliable it is difficult to determine. But that the island 
was colonised before the time of Asoka is almost certain. 
It is said in the MaMcamm (VII. 40-11) that when the 
followers of Vijaya lauded from their ship “ they sat down 
wearied, resting their hands upon the ground — and inces 
their hands were reddened by touching the dust of the 
red earth, that region and also the island were (named) 
TambapaDDi.” Vijaya is also said to have founded a city 
called Tambapanni (VII. 39), that is to say, there M'as an 
ancient city in Ceylon called Tambapaniii. In the Bock 
Edicts, Nos. 2 and 13 of Asoka, Taml)apamni and 
Tariibapaihniyas are named along with the Chodas, Fandyas, 
Keralaputtas and Satiyaputtas as border lands where 
Asoka sent missionaries of his dhamma. It may be noted 
in passing that the dhamma officially promulgated by Aroka 
in his edicts is not exactly Buddhism but a moral code that 
might serve as a common platform for the Brahmanists, 
the Buddhists and the Jainas and its goal is heaven and 
not nirmna. Tariibapaniji of Asoka’s edict is usually 
identified nith Ceylon. But some scholars take it to refer 
not to the island of Ceylon but to the river Tamrapariil, one 
of the holy rivers of the ancient F^Ddya country. In the 
Girnar vemion of the Bock Edict II occurs the reading 
d-Ta^bapatiinl and in the Mansera vefsion of Bock Edict 
XIII a-TatiihajMnhja. This « or a probably stands for the 
aha^ or affam of the other versions meaning ‘ and The 
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jreference to the PatMlyas by name renders the mention of a 
river in the Pa^dya kingdom superfluous for the purpose 
for which these geographical names have l)een introduced 
into the edicts of A^ka, and therefore the identification of 
Tftihbapan^i of the edict with Ceylon appears to be more 
reasonable. This i-eference to the island of Ceylon as one 
of the border lands in the edicts of Asoka taken together 
with the traditions preserved in the Dlpavma&a and the 
Mahavamstt relatuig to Asoka’s relations with Devanaiiipiya 
Tissa, King of Ceylon, and !Mahindra’s mission, leads us to 
assume that Ceylon Avas colonised some time before the 
reign of Asoka. 

Missionaries not* only of Buddhism but also of 
Brahmanism accompanied the merchants and the emigrants. 
The scriptural sanction for the propagation of Brahinanism * 
among the aliens is contained in a dialogue of the 
MaMbMrata^ * IjetAveen King Mandhatri and Indra Avhich may 
thus be reproduced in translation : — 

“Mandhatr said, — What duty should be performed by 
the Yavauas, the Kiratas, the Gandharas, the Chinas, the 
Sabaras, the Barbaras, the ^akas, the Andhras, the Madrakas, 
the Paupdras, the Pulindas, the llamathas, the Kambojas, 
the several other castes that have sprung up from the 
Brahmapas, the K.satriyas, the Vaisyas, and the Sudras, that 
reside in the dominion of (.cVrya) kings? What are those 
duties again to the observance of Avhich kings like ourselves 
should force the Basyu triljes. I desire to hear all this, 

O illustrious god; instruct me, O chief of all the deities, 
thou art the friend of us Ksatriyas. 

“Indra said, — All the Dtwtfu tribes should serve their 
mothers and fathers, their preceptors and other seniors, and 
recluses living in the woods. All the Dasyu tribes should 
also serve their kings. The duties and rites inculcated in 
the Vedas should also be followed by them. They should 

> iinlipatwn, btr, 13-82. . 
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perform sacrifices in honour of the pitrs (manes), dig wells 
(and dedicate them to universal service), give water to 
thirsty travellers, give away beds and make other reasonable 
presents unto Brahma^as. Al)stention from injury, truth, 
suppression of wrath, supporting Br&hmanas and kinsmen 
by giving them their dues, maintenance of wives and children, 
purity, peacefulness, making presents to Brahmanas at 
sacrifices of every kind, are duties that should lie practised 
by every person of this class who desires his own prasperity. 
Such a person should also perform all kinds of paha-yajnas 
with costly presents of food and wealth. These and similar 
duties, O sinless one, were laid down in olden days for 
persons of this class. All these acts which have been laid 
down for all others should lie done by persons also of the 
Dasyu class.” 

The Brahmanic monuments of Indo-China and of the 
East Indian Archipelago bear eloquent testimony to the fact 
that these injunctions were strictly followed or rather that 
these injunctions were framed to give scriptural sanction 
to the actual practice. 

Eor the early part of what we have termed the mediaeval 
period, for the fifth to seventh centuries A. D., the records of 
the Chinese Buddhist pilgrims Ea-hien, Yuan-chwang and 
I-Tsing contain valuable historical evidence regarding the 
maritime activities of the Hindus carried on through the port 
of Tamraliptl. Ea-hien’s account of his voyage to China vifi, 
Java is well-known. But an incident recorded in Hwui-li’s 
Life of Riiten-TsUmg may be repeated. When Yuan Chwang 
proposed to Kumararaja, that is, Kihg Bhaskaravarman of 
Kflmarupa, that he would like to return to China, the king 
said, “ But I know not, if you prefer to go, by what route you 
propose to return; if you select the Southern Sea route 
then I will send official attendants to accompany you.” A 
copper-plate grant of BhiLskaravarman found in the Sylhet 

, Boal’i Life of Hiiten-Ttiang (London, 1911), p, 188. 
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district gives the name of Kar^asuvar 1 [jla as the skaudacara 
(camp) from where it was issued. Kar^suvaroa is usually 
identified with the ruins of llShgaimSti in the district of 
Murshidabad though the late Mr.Manmohan Ghakravarti pushes 
it further east. According to Yuan-chwang Karnasuvar^a 
was the capital of iSa^Aka, who is called King of Gauda by 
B&iia in his llar^carita. Bhgskaravarman was an ally of 
Harsa, whose brother had been assassinated by ^^nka. So 
it may be assumed that Western Bengal in which lay the port 
of TamraUpti fell to the share of Harm’s ally Bhaskaravarman 
after the downfall of the kingdom of Sa^Aka, and 
Bhaskaravarman *s proposal shows that there uas regular 
navigation between Bengal and China. I-tsing landed at 
Tamralipti in (573 A.B., and when he left the sea-port, 
“takiiiig the road which goes straight to the west”, he writes, 
“many hundreds of merchants came uith us to Central India”.” 
I-tsing I'eturned to China also vi& Tamralipti and has left a 
detailed account of the route.” 

No work is yet known that contains any direct reference 
to the activities of the seamen of Eastern India in the later 
mediaeval period after I-tsing. But it must not therefore be 
supposed that the inhabitants of Eastern India gave up 
sea-borne trade and other activities that necessitated sea- voyages 
after the seventh century. The ruined temples of Angkor 
Thom assigned to the ninth century A.D. by Brofessor 1^’oucher 
are ludo- Aryan or North Indian in style show ing contact with 
Northern India, whereas Angkor Wat assigned to the eleventh 
century A.l). is of Bravidian style. This indicates that in the 
later mediaeval period the chief centre of maritime activities 
in the eastern seas shifted from North-eastern to Southern India. 
The epigraph ic records of some of the dynasties of Southern^ 
India disclose that the rulere of the south whose dominions 
bordered on the sea had to maintain warships for the offensive 

’ ‘ TaLukiiHu, I-liiHg, ]>. 
p. XXXIV. 
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as well as defensive purposes. In the Aihole inscription of 
Fulakesin II, Chalnkya emperor of Bhdami, it is said that 
Pulakesi’s predecessor Mafigale&i who reigned from about A.l). 
680 to G05 conquered Ilevatidvipa. Pulakesin himself sent a 
naval expedition consisting of hundreds of ships in appearance 
like arrays of rutting elephants ” {mada-jalaghalakarairnavcim 
sataify) to lay siege to Purl ( or Dvnraka ? ) on the 
western sea. The Pallava king Narasiinhavarman I of 
Conjeeveram conquered Lanka or Ceylon and placed his 
protogd Manavarman on the throne of the island kingdom. 
Narasimhavarman’s grand-father Simhavis^u is also said to have 
conquered Ceylon. The Cholas who succeeded the Pallavas in 
the northern Tamil country had also to maintain warships and 
carry on war with the kingdom of Ceylon. The Chola sea-power 
reached its zenith in the reign of the great Ilajendra 
Chola I, who reigned from A.l). 1012 to 101'2. Ilajendra 
Chola’s invasion of Ceylon (Ila-ma^tjalam) is referred to 
in the well-known Tirumalai rock inscription. In the Tanjore 
inscriptions of the 19th year of the same monarch’s reign is 
given the following list of other expeditious beyond the 
seas : — 

“ And (who), — having despatched many ships in 
the midst of the rolling sea and having caught 
Samgramavijayottungavarman, the king of KacjEram, along 
with (his) vehicles, (viz.) rutting elephants, (which were as 
impetuous as) the sea in fighting, — (took) the large heap of 
treasures, which (that king) had rightfully accumulated ; the 
(arch called) Vidyadharatomna at the “Avar-gate” of the 
extensive city of the enemy ; the “ jewel-gate ” adorned with 
great splendour; the “gate of large jewels”; the prosperous 
Srlvi§aya ; Pannai, watered by the river ; the ancient IVIalayur 
(with) a fort situated on a high hill ; MSyirudingam, 
surrounded by the deep sea (as) a moq^; Ilangasogam (i.e. 
Laiik&%ka), undaunted in fierce battles ; the great Pappalam, 
having abundant high waters as defence; Mevilimbangam 
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having fine walls as defence; Valaippavduru, possessing 
(both) cultivated land and jungle; Taliat-Tokkolam, praised by 
great men (versed in) sciences ; MSdamalibgam, firm in great 
and fierce battles ; Ilamuridesam, whose fierce strength was 
subdued by vehement (attack) ; the great Nakkavgram, whose 
flower-gardens (resembled) the girdle of the nymph of the 
southern region ; and KadEmm, of fierce strength, which was 
protected by the neighbouring sea.”*® 

Nakkavaram is the Tamil name of the Nicobar Islands 
and Fappalam is same as -Fapphala, a port in Eamanna, 
i.e., the Talaing country of Burma. Kadgram, according to 
the larger Leiden grant, was the capital of Srivisaya. The 
“ancient Malayur (with) a fort situated on a high hill” is 
probably the “island which”, according to Marco Polo, “forms 
a kingdom, and is called Malaiur”** the Malay u of I-Tsing. 
According to the commentary of Albuquerque, Falembang in 
Sumatra was called Malayo. Eladaram or Kataha is prol>ably 
the Ka-cha of I-Tsing, which according to Groenveldt, suggests 
the name Kada, and must have been situated in the 
north-west of Sumatra. So the prosperous kingdom over which 
Saihgramavijayottubgavarman reigned was situated in the 
island now known as Sumatra and is proliably identical with 
the kingdom San-bo-tasi, the people of which according to the 
History of Sung (960-1279),*® traded “in all kinds of things 
with gold and silver”, “write with Sanskrit characters”, and 
envoys from which “ presented lotus flowers of gold containing 
pearls” to the emperor of China. Bajendra Chola’s invasions 
of the island kingdoms were probably plundering raids. Yet 
the wide area they covered indicates that the mighty Ghola 
sovereign had a powerful navy. From the later Chola and 
Ceylonese inscriptions it is evident that there was regular 
maritime intercourse between North-eastern India and Ceylon 

** South lud. Ins,, ii, p. 109; and iii, p. 195 ; Spi. Ini is. p. 231. 

“ Bk. Ill, chap. VII. 

Qnoted by Talcakngn, I-Tsing, p. xliii. 
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throughout the eleventh century A.D. It niay be assumed 
that during the same period other Indian colonies, SumatBa, 
Java, Cambodia, and ChampSt — must have welcomed Indian 
immigrants as late as the eleventh century. But the curtain 
then falls. Marco Polo who visited Sumatra in A.D. 1285 or 
1286 writes of Ferlec or Farlak, one of the eight kingdoms 
into which the island was then divided, “This kingdom, 
you must know, is so much frequented by the Saracen 
merchants that they have converted the natives to the law 
of Mahomet.”** The Saracen or Arab mef chants had been 
frequenting the islands of the Archipelago for centuries before 
Marco Polo. But why was it that they found no opportunity 
of introducing Islam into any of these islands before the 
thirteenth century A.D. ? Yule writes, “ A Malay chronicle 
of Aqbin dates the accession ol the first Mabomedan king of 
that state, the nearest point of Sumatra to India and Aralna, 
in the year answering to A.D. 1205, and this is the earliest 
conversion among the Malay on record”. And this was also 
the beginning of the end. Brahmanist civilisation among 
the Khmers of Cambodia and the Ohams of Cochin-China 
was submerged by the flood of invasions from the north. 
Java held on till the beginning of the fifteenth century under 
the mighty kings of Majopahit. But the death-knell of 
Brahmanism or Indo-Aryanism in Further India as well as in 
the East Indian Archipelago was sounded on the day on which 
the inhabitants of Achin agreed to listen to the Saracenic 
merchants about things spiritual. This gre*fc change in the 
attitude of the islanders towards Islam was very probably due 
to the fact that in course of the tvi^elfth century A.D. the 
Brahmanist colonies beyond the seas lost touoh with the home 
of Brahmanism. The tributary streams of Samudrayatrikaa 
and Mah^eMi/udrava/tfihs that had so long fed the great stream 
of Ttidiftn culture which had been led to the lands and 
islands beyond the eastern seas centuries before suddenly dned 
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mp and as a consequence the main stream became sluggish 
(;hen began to dry up. Now the question is, why was it 
that Vaniks (merchants), Br&hmanas, Sramanas, Sadhus and 
other adventurers gave up sea-voyage towards the close of the 
mediaeval period and forsook theii* brethren lieyond seas to their 
fate? The PaurSnik answer to this question 1 have already 
preferred to in the lieginning of this paper : that sages had 
forbidden sea-voyage and certain other usages in the Kali age. 
If by Kali age is meant the epoch beginning from the twelfth 
century A.D., this answer may be accepted as historically 
accurate and one of the texts in question is first quoted in the 
great Nibandha or compilation called Chatuftargacintamatii 
by Hemadri in the reign of Mahadeva of the Yadava dynasty 
of Devagiri M'ho reigned A.T). 1271-1281. But why did the 
sages forbid sea-voyage in the Kali age ? For an answer to 
jbhis we must interrogate history. 

In one sense the expansion of Rindiiism in- the South-East 
beyond the seas was but a continuation of another movement 
that was going on synchronously in the North-West of 
India — the expansion of Hinduism among such foreign 
invaders as the Yavanas, the Sakas, the Pahlavas, the Tukharas 
or Vuetis, the llunas and the Gurjaras who invaded India in 
succession between second century B.C. and sixth century ..l.D. 
We learn from the Besnagar Garucla pillar inscription that the 
yancb-dtda or the Greek ambassador, Heliodorus, was a 
Vaishnava and from the cave inscriptions of Karle and Nasik 
we learn that Usavadatta, a Saka, and son-in-law of NahapSna 
.was a liberal patron of Brahmapas. • The story of the conquest 
of the successive bands of conquerors from the north-west by 
.the Bifthmapas and the Sramanas up till the advent of Tslaw io 
now well known. But how was it possible? A Hindu, that 
;iB to say, a Brahmapa, a Ksatriya, a Yaisya, or a Sddra is born 
'and not made. The admission of a foreigner into the Hindu 
'fold as a member of one of the four castes was possible through 
a legal fiction. In the code of Manu and other texts the 
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H^kas, Yavanas and others are classed as Kwtriyas who had 
degenerated into Sddras on account of loss of connection with 
Brahma^as. Fatafijali in his Mahablm^a^'’ recognises the Sakas 
and the Yavanas as niravamta Sddras who do not permanentljr 
pollute utensils. So a foreigner who was either a ^aka or a 
^Yavana, or was supposed to be one, could easily get himself 
admitted to the Hindu fold either as a clean i^udra, or, if he 
was a chief, as a Ksatriya by performing nratya-prayaioittA 
or expiatory ceremony provided for a degenerate of twice-born 
origin. Like the^indus of Gandhftra, Punjab and Western 
India, the Hindu adventurers who went over to the 
Indo-Chinese Peninsula and the Archipelago regarded the 
Malays as only Madras who owed their degraded conditicai 
to loss of touch with the Brahmanas and readily recognised 
them as caste Hindus on their agreeing to submit to 
the necessary discipline. But why did the Hindus of the 
North-west shut the door of Hindu society against foreigners 
and the Hindus of the East abandon their brethren beyond 
the seas? As regards the north-west the answer to this 
question is furnished by a Musalman Sanskrit scholar, Abu 
Baihan Alberuni, who came to India in the wake of Sultan 
Mahmud of Ghazni. Alberuni learnt Sanskrit from the 
Pandits and had excellent opportunities of ascertaining the 
views of the orthodox Hindus of his time. He recognises that 
the Hindus of old were not so exclusive and attributes the 
Revolutionary change in the Hindu attitude towards Hie 
foreigners to the iconoclastic zeal of such Musalman invaders 
as Muhammad Ibn Kasim, the Arab who’ conquered Sindh and 
Multan in the beginning of the eighth century A.D., and of 
his own ruthless patron Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni.'* Alberuni’s 
/Suggestion appears to be true in substance. Before they came 
into contact with the Musalmans, the Hindus had known only 
su6h foreigners^ whether conquerors 05 conquered, as were 
disposed to be quite submissive to them in reli^ous and social 

” On ps^, ir, 4, 10. 


'* Saohan’s AVberum'a India, Vol I, pp 21-82. 
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matters. But in the Musalmans the Hindus found a body of 
aliens who instead of bowing to the BrS>hmai}as and the 
dramanas, invited the latter to give up their religions and 
accept the Koran and who went the length of defying the gods 
by destroying' temples and idols. With what they saw the 
Hindus must also have heard that Islam had swept away the 
ancient creeds and cultures of Western Asia and Africa and 
so they must have been led to the conclusion that the same 
fate would overtake their culture unless they took exceptional 
measures to safeguard it. In the eastern seas the Hindu sea 
adventurers also found themselves confronted by the followers 
of Islam in the sphere of trade and missionary work ; and the 
attitude assumed by the Hindus of Upper India towards 
foreigners in general as a consequence of the inroads of Islam 
must have gradually influenced those classes of eastern and 
southern India from which these sea adventurers were usually 
recruited and led to the unpopularity of the sea>voyage and its 
ultimate abolition by a vyavastha of the learned. 

The last question in connection with this phase of ancient 
Indian history is, was this vymastha right? I doubt very 
much whether we with our twentieth century notions are 
capable of properly judging our ancestors of the twelfth 
century A.D. Men who lived so near the time of those great 
teachers who inspired the Khmers and the Malays to build 
Angkor Thom, Borobudur, and Angkor Wat must have known 
better. But we who know our past too well to see that we 
should not allow it to retard our course in the future should, 
in the first place, as students of the past, assiduously endeavour 
to learn the lessons that the stupendous Hindu and Buddhist 
monuments of Indo-China and the East Indian Archipelago 
have to teach us ; in the second place, as Hindus, to revivify 
whatever of the ancient Hindu culture survives in those distant 
lands; and, in the third place, as Indians to rejuvenate our 
maritime activities. 
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The social composition gnd constitution of vast masses of 
Indian rural population still remain on tribal levels but Indian 
tribes show a more differentiated and elaborate organisation 
than the African, Australian and other tribes more familiRr to 
the western anthropologist ; the latter are retarded growths. 

Indian tribes are seldom unorganised hordes ; they exhibit 
an elaborate organisation of social government, the information 
of village-groups comprehended within circles of tribal 
jurisdiction and the absence of collective ownership. In the 
field of Indian sociology nothing is more significant than the 
gradual assimilation of the customs and forms of belief of the 
aboriginal tribes into the social system of the Aryan peoples; 
communities have been and are still being incorporated wholly 
or in part into the Brahminical social system. The Indian 
social structure and the racial constitution of the population 
as well are permeated in fact by the aboriginal element from 
top to bottom ; with the development of more settled habits of 
a predominantly agricultural population the tribal organisation 
gradiially developes into and is ultimately superseded by the 
village community, the foundation of the Indian polity. Thus 
the constitution and internal management of the primitive 
folks and communities in India which have so far more or less 
escaped absorption demand' some consi4eration in so far as they 
represent the primary and incipient structures which have 
been assimilated into or moulded the social type and 
constitution of the Indian rural population. 

Turning to the tribes ' which are still in a comparatively 
primitive condition, we find among the Bhils who have 

‘ Cf. in partioulnr the lent Report on the Oeneus of Indta, Vol. T 
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locally nettled down to agricultural life in the Yindhyan 
country, the division of the tribal area into groups of separate 
settlements called Para (the Para used as their local 
divisions by the Munda tribes is a universal word which 
survives in the subdivisions of the village in different parts of 
India). Each has a chief called Tarvai. There seems to be a 
larger clan-grouping for social government and festivals. In 
the east side of India, in the Chota Nagpur plateau, the 
'Munda tribes have shown more settled agricultural habits and 
a more developed system of clan-government. The Ho, the 
Munda, the Bhumij and the Santal tribes are divided into 
minor clans each having its totemic name. Each group of 
separate homesteads has its own headman known as Munda 
among the Ho and the Munda tribes; Man j hi among the 
Santals ; and Sirdar among the Bhumij. As among the Bhils 
they have also larger unions of villages or clan-territorial 
divisions, each under a tribal chief. Sometimes these 
democratic communities form a confederacy and meet in large 
assemblies to confer on very important questions; but more 
often they are in sulwrdination to some local chieftain or 
Raja. 

The Santals exhibit a superior organisation. The whole 
number of villages comprising a local settlement of the tribe 
is divided into certain large groups, each under the 
superintendence of a Parganait or circle-headman. This official 
is the head of the social system of the inhabitants of his circle; 
his permission has to be obtained for every marriage, and be, 
in consultation with a Panchayat of village headmen, expels or 
-fines persons who infringe the tribal standard of propriety. He 
is remunerated by a commission on the fines levied, and by a 
tribute in kind of one leg of the goat or animal cooked at the 
dinner which the culprits are obliged to give.^ 

Besides the village headman who settles disputes there is 

a deputy called Pmmanik’, both these officeTs exe 


* BWey, TrtbeB and Ca$te» of Bengal, Vol. II. 
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executive Jogmanjhi who sees to the actual execution of onl'ei; 
and routine business while the headman or the Manjhi sits and 
issues the orders and only interferes on great occasions. Th@ 
Jogmanjhi seems also to act a sort of censor on the morals o'f 
youth and his control lasts till their marriage. There are also 
the village priest, the Naik and the village messenger, Gorait. 
In many villages among these tribes as also among the Hos 
and the Mundas, there is to be found the usual complement of 
village officers and artisans and the more so as the communities 
are agriculturally prosperous. 

In some tracts the Farganaits have an official position; they 
are appointed by Government and through them the Manjhiii 
or village headmen pay their rents and deal with Government, 
The Farganaits are remunerated by commission of two per cent, 
oil the collection of the Man j his subordinate to them. Under 
them are Des-Manjhis who are their assistants and Chakladars 
who act as messengers. In some areas Sirdars have been 
appointed in place of Farganaits ; they discharge some of the 
duties of police officers having a number of village chaukidars 
under them and perform much of the judicial work formerly 
transacted by the Farganaits. Government officials frequently 
send them cases regai*ding social matters, land disputes, etc., 
for investigation and report. There are then three judges; 
one for the complainant, one for the accused and one for the 
Government. This court is called Sails and its decisions are 
properly regarded and subject to no appeal. Of the ordinary 
village Fanchayat all the indigeneous officials, the Manjh^ 
Framaiiik, Jogmanjhi, Gorait, Naik and Kuram-Naik arq 
jneHibers ; all petty disputes both of a civil and criminal nature, 
j^sputes about marriage and inheritance are settled by the 
yillage-assembly which meets now and then at the Manjhi-thau. 
1 . Disputes between men of different villages as well as 

matters which are too important to Jbe decided by tbff 
Of^hbouring Manjhis under the control of the Parganait 
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Above the village headmen and Pargauaits are the people 
themselves; it is very characteristic that at the end of the 
Santal year when arrangements for the new year are made all 
the village officials resign their posts to the villagers and the 
cultivators also give notice of giving up their lands saying that 
they will only keep their old house-sites and huts for their 
wives and their own bodies connoting personal freedom. The 
community in fact returns to the primal communism ; 
after a few days, however, everything is pro forma given and 
taken back again ; the village officials resume their duties as 
representatives of the people while cultivators resume their 
individual ownership under the trusteeship of the community 
represented by the headman. In the Santal village community, 
again, if a man leaves his village he cannot sell his house, 
for the timber of it belongs to the village ; he cannot sell his 
land to outsiders, for it has to be taken up by a fellow-villager. 
The system of self-government works very well; internal 
disputes ai'e still very largely settled within the village bounds 
and if the villagers are dissatisfied with the headman and other 
village officials, they can get them dismissed. 

In none of these tribes we find communal ownership of 
lands by village bodies. Occupation and clearing give rise to 
individual or family ownership under the direction of the tribal 
chiefs. Among some tribes there is the custom, however, of 
an equable distribution of land, so that good and bad lands 
equally fall to each one’s lot. In every case, however, the tribe 
is jealous of encroachments on the uncultivated wastes which 
are within the territory of its Para. 

Pravidian customs regarding village life and land-holding 
are very difficult to disentangle from the village communities 
met with in different parts of India where they have shown 
continuous alteration and fusion as well as absorption and 
comprehension. But in certain localities where the Dravidran 
tribes have been inaccessible to civilising influences and 
represent the less advanced members of the race, tribal 
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Mganfzation as well as village settlement exhibit distinctly 
Bvavidian characteristics. Among the Kands of Orissa, for 
instance, we find an elaborate scheme of tribal territories and 
subdivisions though a system of military aids, investiture 
of the tribal chiefs and patriarch by the Baja and other feudal 
incidents gradually supervened as the superior civilisation 
of the neighbouring Hindu princes exerted its infiuence. The 
tribe or rather the clan is first subdivided into Muttha, each 
descended from a common ancestor. There is the headman 
or the Muttha chief who sits with the village elders under 
the sacred tree which was either left standing when the 
forest>elearing was made or was planted on the establishment 
of a new village. 

The adoption of the name of the dominant tribe by bodies 
of artisans and menials is characteristic of both the Hand 
and the Gond, so that, as in the case of the Nayar but on a 
smaller scale, there are Gond blacksmiths, drummers and 
cowherds, and Kand blacksmiths and potters. 

There are recognised servile castes or hereditary menials, 
blacksmiths, herdsmen, potters and distillers, whose huts 
cluster at one extremity of the village. This, as well as 
the right of the village to the unoccupied waste within its 
jurisdiction, is a universal characteristic of Indian village 
communities but the villages here are held together not by 
any holding of land in common but by some connection of 
totem, or by tribal bonds under the control of a strong 
democratic organisation or of some local hereditary chief. 

In the feudatory states of Orissa the foundation of 
administration rests very strongly on > the village headman. 
He has acquired through prosperity a very strong position and 
is sometimes fully capable of maintaining his rights against 
the chief or feudal tenure-holder under whom he holds ; claims 
to the forests in the villages are often assei;|ted and recognised. 
Besides the priest of the aboriginal deity who ranks next to 
the village headman, the only other recognised official is 

B 17 
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the Gorait or Chaukidar (village watchman). Headmen or 
Gaontiaa are ex officio policemen ; and the Gorait, besides 
being the village messenger, is also the assistant of the 
Gaontia in all matters connected with police or the detection 
of crime. Though the necessity of military service has passed 
away, the whole system of the feudal tenure by which it 
used to be maintained still exists. Round the sites of the 
ancient forts which are mostly situated at strategic points 
on the border, are clustered colonies of men at arms 
called Paiks. Prom 10 to 30 Paiks are located in a village. 
The head of the Paiks in each village is called the Gorhatia 
or Garh-naik who has an officer under him called the Dal-behara 
or captain. He is also generally the Gaontia of the village. 
Over each group of 100 Paiks is the Sardar ; there is also the 
Senapati, who is the recognised head of all the men at arms. 
The Sardar and Garh-naiks are hound to produce their Paiks 
whenever called upon by the Raja; they get monthly pay 
as well as rent*free lands. The Paiks and all tenants of Paiki 
villages are exempted from all payments in kind. There are the 
usual grants of service lands to village watchmen (Chaukidars), 
village servants, and the ordinary rent-free and religious 
grants. The type is similarly feudal in the Gond country 
and overlordship, fiefs and military service are similarly 
characteristic. 

Under the Gonds the whole of the Khalsa area had. been 
suh-divided into Killas consisting of a varying number of 
villages, each Killa being under a Killadar or Diwan assisted 
by an establishment, the chief officers of which were the 
Desmukh, Despande and Sar-mukkadam who held an 
intermediate position lietn'een the Killadar and the village 
officials. The Marathas whose revenue system was directly 
inherited from the Gond system removed these intermediate 
officials, 1‘etaining ^only the general manager, who was now 
called Kamaishdar and whose charge was styled a Pangana, 
the keeper\of the government accounts, now called Phadnairs, 
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and the Warar-pandia or recorder of the village* accounts. 
Of the village officers the Patel is the most important; he 
is assisted by the Dandia or village accountant and the Kotwal 
or village watchman. 

Among the Maria Gonds among whom Dravidian 
institutions remain in their pristine form, each village has a 
headman or Patel, called the Gaita. In addition to his office 
as a Gaita he generally exercises also the her^itary functions 
of a Bhumia or religious headman of the village. This dual 
office used formerly to l)e held, as a rule, by one and the 
same man in the village and, with a few exceptions here and 
there owing to poverty or loss of influence on the part of the 
Bhumia, it is still so held in the majority of cases. The man 
enjoying the double office is, therefore, the patriarch of the 
whole village community, and his authority in the village (or 
a group of two or three villages) under him is supreme. This 
post is hereditary. I'he caste has not a standing Panchayat 
or governing l)ody. ft is called together when required. 
But the system pi'evailing in the caste is far more developed 
— 'd is in certain respects more far-reaching in its effects 
than the ordinary Panchayat system prevailing in other castes. 

The jurisdiction of the village Panchayat is confined to 
the village itself and a local village Panchayat is never 
referred to for the decision of a case by persons at a distance. 
A group of about .")() to 100 villages is constituted into what is 
locally called a Patti, and this Patti acknowledges the authority 
of the chief religious and social headman of the group who 
is called the Sendhia. The Sendhia is the chief priest and 
judge of the Patti. Every marriage contracted, every case 
of social misdemeanour involving the penalty of a fine and 
every other social and i-eligious function performed in any 
village of the Patti yields the Sendhia a fixed fee in cash, 
ranging from Rs. 2 to Rs. 10, and in some exceptional cases 
up to Rs. 50. The office of the Sendhia is also (hereditary 
and the Sendhia is the dominant authority in the Patti. The 
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authority of the Sendhia (for purposes of a Fanchayat) is 
'ibvoked only in exceptional cases involving the interests of 
a number of villages, and in such cases the decision of the 
Sendhia on an appeal being made to him by or against a 
village Fanchayat (or a number of village Fanchayats) is final. 
For purposes of a Fanchayat therefore each Fatti forms 
a distinct unit, the internal composition of which Is as 
folloM\s : — 

(i) Each village holds its own Fanchayat composed of 
a few village elders and presided over by the village headman 
(Gaita). 

(ii) Each group of villages acknowledges the authority 
of the Sendhia who is the court of appeal for difficult dr 
intricate intra-communal disputes. 

(Hi) Each Sendhia’s Patti is, as a rule, a compact block 
of country, sharply defined by prominent natural geographical 
lK)undaries (a range of hills, a large river or a nala), and the 
Sendhia’s authority is confined to his own Fatti. 

The affairs of one Sendhia’s Fatti are never referred to 
a Sendhia of another Fatti. Each Fatti is known by its local 
geographical name (such as the Lahiri-patti, the Vennasugar- 
patti, the Jarawandi-patti, the Ghat-patti, and so forth), and 
each Fatti is the sole undisputed domain of the local Sendhia.’ 

A more advanced stage in village fonnation and settlement 
than that which the Kand and the Gond village represents is 
furnished by the Munda Dravidian village (as v'e find it among 
the Mundas and Oraons for instance) in the Chota Nagpur 
districts.’ We find here a very elaborate system of agrarian 
distribution and settlement, tribal government and centralised 
control. Bhuinhari lands are allotted to the chief of the 
district, the headman or chief of the village (the common title 
^unda for the headman suggests that the Dravidian and the 
Munda elements have mingled), the village priest and the 

’’ CenbUi of India, Vol. X, pp 239-Si40 
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tegular staff of artisans and menials, resident and entitled to 
their grain remuneration. There are also the Mahata or 
village accountants, the Bhandari or bailiff, the Gorait oc 
watchman, and the Goala who looks after the village 
cattle. There are definite village boundaries and equitable 
arrangements for the distribution of land. The development of 
intensive cultivation and the increasing pressure of population 
have sometimes led to the stage of the re-distribution 
certain classes of holdings held by non-privileged families and 
settlers. Exception is, however, made for lands for which 
permanent improvements or irrigation facilities have been 
made. Tenant rights develop and are respected. The clearer 
of the jungle was the owner or spiritual head of the village or 
co-owner with his original associates, if he had any. Their 
descendants own the jungle of which the village was made; 
all else are Prajas or ryots. An elalx)rate code of agricultural 
and grazing customs, forest and irrigation rules also develop. 
The strongest attachment to land is manifested as well as the 
feeling of individual proprietary right transmitted froni 
generations. 

Originally the whole central table-land of Chota Nagpur 
was divided into Paras or rural communes, comprising from 
10 to 25 villages, and presided over by a divisional chief, 
Called the Baja or Manki of the Para. But this element in 
the tribal village system has now fallen into decay. The 
Para divisions, however, still exist in their entirety in many 
tracts; there are groups of from 10 to 24i villages, each of 
which has its own Munda or village-head; while the whole 
commune' is subject to a divisional headman called Manki 
who collects the fixed rents payable by the villagers as well 
as other dues such as road-cess and Bakumats. Formerly the 
Manki used to settle land and other disputes occurring in the 
group of villages under his jurisdictioh, and also exercised 
general supervision. Indeed, the Manki is an essential 
factmr .in the original political organisation of the Munda 
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races and as such has existed everywhere among them. Both 
among the Mundas and the Oraons, the original social and 
political organisation of the Fara and the Patti still survive. 
Among the Mundas, for instance, in the Bhuinhari area of 
Kanchi, each Para consists of 8 to 12 villages ; all the 
Bhuinhars or the descendants of the original settlers in these 
villages being memljers of the Kili or sept. In each Para 
there is a standing committee or Panchayat with permanent 
officers whose titles such as llaja, Diwan, Thakur, Lalpande 
and Karta have been borrowed from their Hindu neighbours. 
The head of the Para was the Manki, the name and office 
of whom survive in few tracts, since the Hindu landlords 
destroyed his independence. In some dependent tenures in 
Singhbhum, as well as among the Hos and the Santals he has 
still retained his office. In the Khunkatti area of llanchi the 
title of Manki survives and the Pattis of which the area is 
composed consist of 10 to 12 villages. There is no standing 
committee and there are no permanent officials, and the 
Panchayat is composed, when occasion requires, of the two 
headmen of the villages included in the Pattis, under the 
presidency of the Post-munda or occasionally of the Manki. 
In cases of minor disputes a private Panchayat consisting of 
members of the .same sept is convened. A president or 
Sar-panch is elected and he, with the aid of the two assessors 
selected by each party decides the question at issue. May not 
the title of the President as well as the procedure have spread 
far beyond the coniines of Chota Nagpur and percolated 
through all the lower strata of the Hindu community? 
Similarly among the Oraons the Para-panchayat is still to be 
found exercising its jurisdiction over a giDup of villages ; all 
matters affecting the whole village and not merely individual 
disputes between villages, matters of religion, dates of 
festivals, disputes about flags as well as customary rules of 
sport and hunt are decided by the meeting of the Para-panchayat 
which is held once a year. The Para-panchayat is 
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presided over either by a Kartaha or a Mukhya. Thu 
assembly is a court of appeal against the decisions of the 
village Panchayats; it also deals with offences against caste 
and tribal custom. The office of the Kartaha is hereditary; 
that of the Mukhya is only held so long as the holder is fit 
to perform his duties. Most of the other Dravidian tribes 
and septs have also similar Panchayat organisation. The 
Rautias, probably Dravidian m their original affinities, have a 
representative assembly for groups of from five to fifteen villages 
called Mandal, which is presided over by a hereditary official 
knowm as the Mahant. May not the standing assembly of 
the Panchayat and the Mandali or circle of five, seven, ten or 
a hundred villages in Bengal have their original affinities in 
these vital Dravidian or Munda institutions ? 

Nowhere has the original political organisation of the 
Munda races, the indigenous village system based upon a 
federal union of villages under a suMivisional headman seen 
at its best than among the Hos of Singhbhum’^ who under 
a suitable system of protective administration have still 
retained intact much of the original social organisation found 
in the other Kolarian tribes. The indigenous organisation 
has been adhered to at the settlements and it is .significant 
that the British administration has utilised tribal government 
and tenures. The whole state is divided into groups of 
5 to 20 villages, each under a Manki or divisional 
headman ; the Mundas are all subject to the authority of the 
Mankis, who are assisted by Tahsildars or village accountants, 
and by Daknas or constables appointed by the Mankis. 
Every Munda is responsible for the payment of the revenue, 
and for the detection and arrest of criminals in his village 
to the Manki, who is in his turn responsible to Government. 
Por acting as revenue collectors, the Mankis receive a 
commission of 10 per cent, and the Mundas IG per cent, of 
the revenue which passes through their hands. Besides these 


‘ Dtmlrici Qatftleer, Singhbhnm. 
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duties, the Manki ^nd Munda, each in his degree, has oertaio 
informal powers to decide village disputes and questions of 
tribal usage. 

It is an easy transition from the advanced type of the 
Dravidian village in south-western Bengal and Chota Nagpur 
area to the village communities of Madras Presidency. The 
resemblance is more manifest particularly in the west coast 
dirtricts of the south, in Malabar and Coorg, where democratic 
tribal traditions are still vital and potent in the formation of 
economic and social structures though feudal and monarchical 
tendencies have sometimes supervened. 

All over the south of India, we have living traces of 
clan divisions. The basis of the territorial organisation, coming 
down from very early times in the south was the Nad or Nadu. 
Such clan divisions form indeed the natural landmarks for 
defining the jurisdiction of kingdoms and of chiefships such as 
those of the ancient Cheras, Cholas, Fandayans or the 
Poligars. Remnants of this tribal, territorial organisation 
are, however, most evident in Malabar and Coorg. In Malabar, 
the Nadu divisions are still governed on a clan basis and the 
Nadukuttams or meetings represent the democratic tribal 
gatherings like those of the Kands or of the Oraons; the 
Takka among the Coorgs corresponds to the Muttha among 
the Eand tribes and is comprehended within the Nad or clan 
region. The Simatoka corresponds to the chief of a whole 
district or region to be found among all Kolarian or Dravidian 
tribes throughout India. 

We thus see the elements of the Munda and Dravidian 
communal village surviving in the social organisation and 
economic structure of the Indian village community. In 
Cjjhota Nagpur and the adjoining districts of Ghattisgarh we 
find every stage of village organisation developed by the Munda 
races and Dravidians. The latter were as great colonisMia 
as the i^ajputs; and the centre of their organisation in 
Chota Nagpur is as important as Oudh and Bajputana which 
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give US the best data for reconstructing the Bajput or Aryan 
organisation. First, we d^d in the Munda constitution 
the divisions of the tribal territory into a number of villages, 
each under its own headman (the Munda) and also the union 
of ten or twelve adjoining villages (the Para), having its own 
tribal priest. Secondly, in the Gpnd villages of Ghattisgarfa, 
we find the headman assisted by four or more officials, 
composing the village Fanchayat ; thirdly, the transition to 
the elaborately organised villages of the Oraons (Dravidians) 
is marked by the supercession of the Fanchayat by the ruling 
council composed of the Munda or the village headman, the 
Fahan or village priest and Matho or the village accountant 
who became the Patwari of the Bengal and the North-west, 
the Kulkarni of Bombay and the Kamam of the South. 
Except the Pahan, these officers do not like the Munda and 
Gond headman hold a separate tract of land as an appanage of 
their office but they have allotments in the three cultivated 
tracts of land set apart for the clans of Bhuinhars or original 
settlers whence the Munda, Pahan or Matho are chosen. 
Lands have lieen held in communal tenures; redistribution 
has been the practice and in these not only the land held by 
the .suliordinate cultivators but also those of the headman 
come into the common stock. The Dravidians who interposed 
the central government of the Bajas over the simpler tribal 
type of village organisation took the rule over the Mankis who 
dropped into secondary position, converted the lots reserved 
for the old tribal Manjhis and Bhuinhars into royal demesne 
and continued the petty allotments made for the village and 
district gods {Grama-devatay Desauli, Bhutkheta) adding to 
them the reserved trees or the sacred village grove or the 
reserved allotment for the Mother-goddess worshipped 
throughout Southern India in images made of nood as 
Marriama. Allotments for the support o£ artisans and village 
menials including the watchman were also made or continued, 
and a steward or headman in the royal interest called Mahto 
B 18 
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was added on to the old village staff, and he was provided 
with an ex officio landholding like the earlier village offioialst 
It is characteristic that throughout the south (the Dravida 
Deccan) the holding of land in virtue of hereditary village 
office or service (Manyam) is everywhere known. The 
Wattan or land held ex officio hy village headmen continued 
by Mahomedan administration in Central or Western India is 
a distinct Dravidian institution. The sacred groves and the 
royal lands worked by menials in many part of India, as we 
find in Coorg, for instance, are distinctly Dravidian survivals. 
Feudatory estates, .Tagirs, Talukdaries, and Zamindaries in the 
Central Provinces and Berar are the distinct vestiges of the 
strong central government of the Gonds, who placed the great 
Baja in the mast important domain, and grouped the other 
territories into greater or lesser chiefs’ estates, around the 
former. The outlying districts of a conquered territory were, 
in the Dravidian scheme, usually occupied by chiefs (Ghatwala 
of Chota Nagpur and Southern and Western Bengal, and 
Poligars of Southern India) who were wardens of extensive 
marches, and their successors at this day occupy the position 
of considerable Zamindars. In fact large estates belonging to 
single owners in different parts of India owe their origin in 
many cases to the strong Dravidian rule by chiefs and their 
Sardars. The Dravidians, indeed, founded and consolidated 
the present land revenue system of India. The Muhammadans, 
the Marathas and the British have successively grafted on 
the Dravidian village organisation their own officials, Patels, 
or Desmukhs or Pandyas, for the systematic collection of the 
revenue, orVutilised the old officials, the Kolarian headman and 
the Dravidiah accountant ; they recognised the hereditary rights 
of certain leMing families, “proprietors” who built the forts 
round which uhe huts of the villagers cluster and continued 
the Jagirs aim smaller grants, and in many cases retained 
even the allotments for the village menials and the village 
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The village or family groups aggregated into unioos 
called Nadus with some kind of chief, acting in assemblies, 
represent clearly in South India the same continuity of the 
Sravidian system of the central government of chiefs or 
Kajas assimilated into the more republican Eolarian system, 
characterised as it is by divisions of the territory on a 
tribal basis under the hereditary headmen of the villages 
(Mundas) and the Mankis in council. In village and city 
planning the division of the Indian village or city into Paras 
and Pattis each with its central site, the residence of the 
headman, is a replica of the Dravidian division of the country 
into Paras or Patti each with its central village, the residence 
of the Manki. The latter is still to be found where Dravidian 
institutions survive, or where Dravidian influence made itself 
felt, as in the eastern regions of the Mediterranean, Asia Minor 
and South Western Asia, along the old Indian trade-routes. 
The Panchayats and the Chaukidars or village (or ward) 
policemen, as well as the allotments of lands for village ofiicials 
and menials are, however, the most vital of the Dravidian 
survivals, still found wherever the social composition shows 
a large Dravidian admixture. The Panchayats and the 
communal villages have not been obscured whether by the 
Mitak^ara and Dayabhs.ga codes of property, or by the 
Muhammadan superimposition of overlords, tiefs and feudal 
tenures or by the British superimposition of the rights of 
individual property. In Bengal the unions of villages in a 
circle, Mandala, and Panchagrama, or five villages, the officers 
now called the Mandalika and the Panchagramika, the divisions 
of villages and urban congregations into Paras and Pattis, 
and the larger divisions now called Pargannas have their 
affinities to Munda institutions. In the gradual process of 
absorption of the Dravidians to the Hindu social organisation, 
we find survivals of the Dravidian polity in the Panchayats 
of almost all the non-Brahmana castes. In matters of social 
administration each caste is an autonomous unit having Its 
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headman and peon and often its village headman. Appeals 
against the decision of the village-headman whose jurisdiotion. 
extends over each endogamous subdivision of the caste or 
tribe in each village are referred to a higher tribunal consisting 
usually of a council of these headmen, presided over by the 
tribal or caste chief, or head. This tribunal exercises itst 
authority over a number of villages, the number varying with 
the strength and distribution of the communities concerned. 
In the south the territorial jurisdiction of such a tribunal 
is variously known as a Xadu or Patti, both of which denote 
old tribal divisions of the Dravidians. In most castes the 
decisions of the second court are subject to a third as even 
to a fourth tribunal, the constitution of which varies viith 
almost every caste, in some castes several Nads are 
grouped together under the jurisdiction of an officer called, 
Pattakaram, f eriya-nattaii, Peria, Dorai, Padda, Ejaman, liaja, 
Gadi-nattan, etc. Sometimes the decisions of a Pattakara, are 
referred to a board of Pattakaras; and sometimes, when 
Brahminical influence is stronger, to a Guru. Such are the 
vestigial remains of the old Dravidian tri1)al organisation, 
seen in its purer form even to-day in Chota Nagpur and 
Coorg, with its divisions of tribal territory into a number of 
villages, each under its headman, its groups and unions of 
villages called Paras or Pattis or Nadus and the hierarchy 
of tribunals composed of the board of headmen presided 
over by a chief or a llaja who still exercises a certain 
vague supremacy over a group of tribal divisions. Caste 
administration is of a strictly hierarchical character like 
tribal administration and monarchical or republican forms 
survive as vestiges of the older tribal types. In each caste 
tribunal, again, we find the two assessors selected by each 
party advocating each side of the case before the Panchayat 
as we find in the •tribal councils among the Mundas and 
Oraons for instance in Chota Nagpur. Among almost all 
South Indian castes matrimonial disputes are, sent after a 
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preliminary enquiry by the village-headman to the head of 
the Nadu who decides them with the help of a few village 
headmen. This is clearly a vestige of the tribal custom of the 
sanction of marriages by the chief. In the Muuda-Pravidian 
village organisation Khunt lots are allotted into flocks, one 
for the headman, and one for the tribal priest; vestigial 
remains of this are still to be found among many Dravidian 
tribes and castes in the south who still set apart the flnes 
levied by the Panchayat under three heads, for the Sarkar, 
for the members of the Panchayat and for the priest. In 
Sandur State, Bellary, the first third is still paid into the 
state coffers, whence it is handed over to deserving charities. 
But with regard to the common ownership of the pasture 
lauds, water courses and the village temples in the Indo- Aryan 
village community, it would be difficult to say whether 
Bravidian institutions found ready to hand were copied or 
whether they wei*e natural outgrowths of early ^liryan tribal 
conditions or whether they were inevitable under the condition^ 
of Indian economic geography and physiography. We find 
in Manu that grazing grounds are the common property of 
the village, the people encroaching upon them are liable 
to penalties; and Yajnavalkya also lays down substantially 
the same rules. This w'as so even as early as the Vedic age 
when it was called Khila or Khilya, as surrounding the plough 
laud. The village laud appears also to include adjoining 
forest tracts over which the entire village has a common right. 
Besides these there Avere the water course, the village temple 
and the village gods, which w'ere the communal properties of 
the entire village. And even with regal’d to the arable land 
occupied or cultivated by the villagers which was considered to 
lie the separate property of the joint families, we find a trace 
of the communal right of the village in the rule that such lands 
could not be alienated without the cotsent of the entire 
village.* In these cases the question of origins is difficult to 

* Uitakfma, Chap. T, Sec. I. 
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solve, but a nearly certain test of Dravidian affinities may be 
found in the regional prevalence of the worship of local sj^rits, 
and the sacredness ascribed to the earth, fields and trees. 
This anthropological test should be applied for the definition 
of Dravidian or Aryan political forms and institutions. 

The village sweeper or scavenger, Kulawadi, Tothi or 
Kotwar, as he is differently called is the guardian of the village 
boundaries, and his opinion was often taken as authoritative 
in all cases of disputes about land. This position he perhaps 
occupied as a representative of the pre-Aryan tribes, the 
oldest residents of the country, and his appointment may have 
also been partly Imsed on the idea that it was proper to employ 
one of them as the guardian of the village lands, just as the 
priest of the village gods of the earth and fields was usually 
taken from these tribes. The reason for their appointment 
seems to be that the Hindus still look on themselves to some 
extent as strangers and interlopers in relation to the gods of 
the earth and the village and consider it necessary to approach 
these through the medium of one of their predecessors. The 
words Bhumka and Bhuniya for the village priest both mean 
the lord of the soil or belonging to the soil.^ 

But it is not merely among the Munda-Dravidian tribes 
and castes that the tribal divisions and political forms still 
persist and are fused into the system of government and land 
administration. Among the Aryans, Jats, Gujars, Hors, Syeds, 
Fathans, etc., we find tribal village groups with a joint 
constitution throughout northern . India ; the strong tribal 
union has been utilised by the Imperial revenue system for 
treating the villages (or whatefer forms anything like a 
community), as jointly responsible for the revenue. 

In the I’anjab and North-West Provinces,* the Itaqua or 
Thapa, is still occupied by a number of villages all of the 
( 

’ UnMel, Trtbtt and Castes of the Central Provtnees 

‘ Bee in particular, Ibbetsou Panjab Castes, and Cruoke, jyibss and Castes cf the 
thrth Western Promnees. 
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same clan; there are then subdivisions, within which we find 
a number of still large groui^ called Khel. In oases the Khel 
itself is subdivided into a series, viz. into Kandi, and finally 
into Thai. Within these subdivisions come the familiesi. 
Thus the village community does not wholly supersede the 
tribal organisation even in the Jamna Districts where the 
coparcenary community exists in vigorous perfection. Under 
the Mughals the revenue administration used to be based 
upon the Thapas, the revenue being assessed upon the group 
of villages as a whole, and being distributed among them by 
the headmen of the collective villages under the presidency of 
the headman of the parent village. So too till British time 
the primary subdivision of the tribes is into Thapas or Thambas. 
A tribal community having obtained possession of a tract, in 
course of time it would be inconvenient for them all to live 
together, and a part of the community would found a new 
village, always on the edge of a drainage line from which 
their tanks could be filled. This process would be repeated, 
till the tract become dotted over with villages all springing 
originally from one parent village. The group of villages so 
bound together by common descent form a Thapa, and are 
connected by ties of kinship which are still recognised, the 
village occupied by the descendants of the common ancestor 
in the eldest line being, however small or reduced in 
circumstances, still acknowledged as the head. To this da^, 
when a headman dies, the other villages of the Thapa assemble 
to instal his heir, and the turban of the parent village is first 
tied on his head. When Brahmanas and the brotherhood (Meljor), 
are fed on the occasion of death, etc., it is from the Thapa 
villages that they are collected ; and the Brahmanas of the head 
village are fed first, and receive double fees. So among the 
menial castes, who still retain an internal organisation of far 
greater vitality than the higher cast^ now possess, the 
representative of the head village is always the foreman of the 
caste jury which is assembled from the Thapa villages to hear 
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aud decide disputes. In old days the subordinate village used 
to pay some small Chaudrayat to the head village on the day 
of the great Diwali. The head village is called “great 
village”, the “turban village”, “ the village of origin”, or ‘Uhe 
Tika-village ”, the Tika being the sign of authority formally 
impressed in old days on the forehead of the heir of a deceased 
leader in the presence of the assembled Thapa. Mr. Ibbetson 
says ; “ In one case a village told me that it had changed its 
Thapa, because there were so many Brahmans in its original 
Thapa that it found it expensive to feed them. I spoke to the 
original Tika village about it, and they said that no village 
etmld change its Thapa. kupni ho aakfa ; niagar vm ktima 
nahm ho sakfi ‘a son may forget his sonship; but not a 
mother her motherhood.’ ” 

The fiction of common descent is, even in these cases, 
preserved, as has been so well insisted upon by Maine. The 
man who thus takes a share of another’s land is called 
Bhunbhai, or “ earth-brother ” ; and if a landowner of a clan 
other than that of the original owners is asked how he acquired 
property in the village, his invariable answer is hhai karke 
btuaya, “ they settled me as a brother ”. 

The Thapas above described are those based upon tribal 
organisation, and are still recognized fully by the Bajputs, 
especially in Kaithal, and more or less by the people generally. 
But the British revenue system, in adopting the tribal Thapa 
as one of its units, somewhat modified its constitution. The 
revenue was primarily assessed and collected by the local Amil, 
an Imperial authority. But he worked principally through 
the Chaudharis or local heads of the people, who represented 
large subdivisions of the country, based, as far as possible, 
upon tribal distribution. Thus Chaudharis existed in old days 
at Jundla, Fanipat, Bala and other places, and received an 
allowance called Nankar in consideration of the duties they 
performed. They again worked almost entirely by Thapas, the 
assessment being fixed for a whole Thapa, and being distributed 
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over the constituent villages by the headman of the villages^ 
presided over by those of the Tika or chief village. These 
revenue Thapas coincided generally with the ttibal Thapas; 
but they occasionally varied from them from considerations 
of convenience. Old Parganah Panipat contained 16| Thapas, 
half Jaurasi having been separated by Farrukhsir.* 

Throughout the north, villages thus belong to different 
Gk}ra8 (gentes) though it is by no means the case that theia 
composition is absolutely homogeneous. Inside each village 
there are also often to be found two or three clans of distinct 
origins; the Jat villages are, however, more homogeneous. 
Sometimes the villages are held on ancestral shares by the 
descendants of a founder or a body of founders. Again there 
is often no pretension to descent from a common ancestor, or 
the maintenance of ancestral shares; this gives rise to the 
Bhai-achfira villages. The land is divided out in Hal or plough 
lands, a numJi^r being assigned to each family in proportion 
to its strength. The size of the Hal varies with the character 
of the soil being as usual the area estimated to be ploughed 
by one pair of oxen. Nor are the holdings in one block but 
(as usual in the genuine Bhai<achara or clan'-fraternity method) 
the original distribution is generally most elaborate, the whole 
area having been divided into blocks according to quality and 
each sharer getting his poftion in each block, i.e., the number 
of Hal for each family consisted of a specified kind of each 
type of soil, good, bad and middling. These shares are observed 
in the division of any culturable waste and in apportioning the 
Malba or joint expenses of the village community. They 
are not now made use of in, paying the land revenue jwhich is 
met by an appropriate acreage^ rate on the area actually 
possessed by each. 

In the North Western. Frontier districts, there is also the 
similar tribal grouping of families and ^he recognition of 
different de^es of kindred which originate village location or 

• Xomal Jhitrict 0«wttt€er, pp. 84, 86, 86 
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allotment. The main tribes have each a separate tract of 
country, the Thapa; the Thapas 'are divided into Khets each 
havmg a central resident group and several hamlets. In 
many of the frontier settlements, series of invasions and 
migrations have, however, resulted in a demotic compbsition 
and thus the procedure of village settlement is confined to 
major groups and sub-groups. This has, however, not 
prevented the custom of a periodical redistribution of holdings. 
Among the Bannuchi the ancestral division of the clan guides 
the distribution of land shares up to a certain point only, that’ 
is, the termination of the original close kindred. Within the 
, limits of each man’s share there has been a sub-sectional 
apportionment of land and water in proportion to the amount 
of canal excavation work done. In this case water rather 
than land became the first thing definitely appropriated by 
sub-sections and individuals within the several sectional limits. 
By degrees the then existing canals were improved and 
extended and branch channels and new canals were dug. 
Shares were determined by amount of labour contributed and 
that seems to have corresponded with the measure of ancestral 
right. As new immigrants came they were admitted subject 
to the payment of a water-rate; thus there were dominant 
groups who were both lords of the water and lords of the land ' 
^ ' well as dependant g^ups who possessed no shares and 
received water from some share-holders for certain services 
such as performing canal labour, fighting, etc. Even now the 
amount of contribution of each village or individual is 
determined according to canal-shares distributed over the' 
Thapas. In Banu also remnants of the system of periodical 
exchange or redistribution (Yesh) are to be found. Formerly 
entire Thapa . divisions were exchanged but gradually this 
proved uneconomical. In Marwar all or most of the territorial 
blocks (Wands) ini^> which each village is parcelled is held as 
communal property which is periodically divided per capita;' 
The position of each share or Month (£hula) is decided by lot; 
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After the expiry of the term of a Vesh a majority may withm 
'Way reasonable time demand a new partition in which ease a 
redistribution of the land is made. The following account oi 
'Uiis kind of tenures by Mr. D. G. Barkley for the Administration 
Eepoit, 1873, is interesting : 

"The remarkable feature in the redistributions Trans«InduB 
was that they were no mere adjustments of possession 
according to shares, but complete exchanges of property 
•between one group of proprietors and another, followed by 
division among the proprietors of each group. Nor were 
they always confined to the proprietors of a single village'. 
The tribe, and not the village, was in many cases the 
proprietary unit, and the exchange was effected at intervals 
of three, five, seven, ten, fifteen or thirty years, between 
the proprietors residing in one village, and those of a 
neighbouring village. In some cases the land only was 
exchanged. In others the exchange extended to the houses as 
well as the land. Since the country came under British rule, 
every opportunity has been taken to get rid of these periodical 
exchanges on a large scale by substituting final partitions or 
adjusting the revenue demand according to the value of the 
lands actually held by each village ; but the custom is in a few 
cases still acted upon amongst the proprietors of the same 
village, though probably no cases remain in which it would be 
enforced between the proprietors of distinct villages ”. 

The Panjab in fact affords a peculiarly complete series of 
stages between the purely tribal organisation of the Fathan or 
Biloch of the frontier hills and the village community of the 
Jamna districts. The territorial distribution of the frontier tribes 
is strictly tribal ; each clan or each tribe has a tract allotted to 
it and within that tract the families or small groups of nearly 
related familiwa either lead a semi-nomad life or inhabit rude 
villages round which lie the fields whiah they cultivate and 
the rough irrigation works which they have constructed. 
Shares in land and watcw were determined by the area oi 
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liolding and the amount of canal labour contributed. Gradual^ 
land (and water) begins to be the basis of the social structure 
instead of the kinship. The institution of the Hamsayafa 
among the Biloches and Fathans by which refugees from one 
tribe who claim the protection of the chief of another tribe are 
affiliated to and their descendants become an integral part of 
the latter is an admirable example of the process by which 
subjection to common authority is superimposed upon and 
ultimately regarded as the samji thing with kinship binding 
communities together. Among the Biloches the trilje or 
Tuman under its chief or Tumandar is subdivided into a 
number of clans or Para with their Mukaddams or headmen 
and each clan into more numerous sects. This district tribal 
and political organisation is only te be found in Dera Ghazi 
Khan and its frontier. Elsewhere in the Panjab the tribal 
bond is merely of common descent and the tribes possess no 
corporate coherence. Among the Pathans each section of a 
tribe also has its leading men who is known as Malik; in many 
but by no means in all tribes, there is a Khan-Khel or chief 
house usually the eldest branch of the tribe whose Malik is 
known as Khan and acts as chief of the whole tribe but he 
was seldom more than their agents in dealing with others ; he 
possesses influence rather than power and the real authority 
lies in a democratic council, composed of all the Maliks called 
the Jirga. 

The J at and the Ba jputs include the great mass 
of the dominant land-owning tribes in the cis-Indus portion 
of the Panjah. Predominantly military or pastoral or 
agricultural, these as well as the Gujars, Rors, Awans, Gokkars, 
etc., either are or have been within recent times politically 
dominant in their tribal territories. Very generally compact 
territories are held by them even in the south-eastern districts 
of the Panjab where,the village communities are the strongest. 
Where this is the case the villages of the tribe constitute one 
or more Thapas or tribal groups of village communities held 
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together by feudal ties and by the fact or fiction of common 
ancestry. The chief tribes have thus retained a large number 
of villages, as the coparcenary owners of single villages or 
oven parts of villages, and they have retained their ancestral 
or some other recognised mode of sharing — a fact always 
indicative of strength of union or. else of superior origin, and 
in either case of a strong landlord feeling. The common rule 
is not to divide up completely, but to leave a portion of the 
estate in joint ownership. Tribal feeling is strong, and "the 
heads of the village or local group of villages have great 
influence. The hereditary village artisans and menials owe 
their tribal allegiance to the agricultural communities, and we 
still find the tribal organisation of the territorial owners 
of a tract perpetuated in great integrity by the territorial 
organisation of the village servants where all but its memory 
has died out amongst their masters.*® 

Among the Tilieto-Himalayan tribes, in Kulu and Saraj for 
instance, in Kangra district, clan or tribal allotments were 
possibly the rule but have now been obscured. The peculiar 
system of the allotment of fholding not in the shape of an 
ancestral or customary share as in the joint villages of 
the plains but rather in the shape of an arbitrary allotment 
from the arable land of the whole country whose integrity 
is inviolable may be connected with the custom of polyandry 
in Uiese tracts. The fiscal unit adopted by the Imperial 
Revenue System was the Kotbi which signi&es the granary 
or store-house in which the collection of revenue in 
kind from a circuit of villages were stored. Leaving the 
Himalayan districts we find among the ^oro or Rada 
tribes of Assam a well developed democratic tribal 
organisation on a matriarchal basis; there is an elaborate 
division into numerous sects and the executive consists of a 
body politic selected from wealthy and* respectable men in 
each sect which still elect the local Rajas or chiefs. Where 
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'they have come into contact with the Ahoms feuAel 
• traditions have developed the feudal system with its overlari 
tenures, fiefs, serfs and services. In some places the joint 
responsibility of the Khel under the headman called Muktar 
and the superior state representative, llaj Muktar still remun 
even as groups of Khel so represented still form a Kaj or 
Baij. Similarly the Khasis are divided into petty states or 
independent groups of villages, each forming a little republic 
under its own head. In the sister hills, the country is 
altogether under the chief of Jaintya, who appoints 12 local 
officials to carry on village affairs, in which they are even 
now little interfered with. Among them the numerous 
exogamous clans are based upon descent from a female 
anoester. Inheritance is in the female line and the woman 
is the head of the family Among the Naga tribes 
occupying the hilly region between Manipur and the south 
bank of Brahmaputra, the unit is not the village but a 
subdivision of the tribe called Khel (a word also used 
among the Fanjab castes) or Tepfu exogamous and said to 
be derived from a single ancestor. The villages though 
nominally governed by a headman are in practice independent 
democratic units. The Serna or Sima region (a word also 
used among the Coorgs) under another adjacent tribe of 
the same group has a hereditary headman or chief who, 
however, exercises considerable authority and privileges. 
The Luseis live in Villages under one of the petty chieftains 
who is entirely independent but has recognised duties 
to his fellow-villagers and in return receives a certain share 
of each man’s crop. The village is stockaded like those 
of the Naga, but is laid out differently, the streets radiating 
from some central open spot, facing which is the chief’s 
house and the Zawlbuk or guest house, where the young men 
of the village and apy strangers sleep, and the chief’s meetings 
are held. The chief settles all disputes in a village. There 
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if a regular code of punishments for different offences, the 
chief receiving a share of every fine levied. He has several 
advisers called Upa. They have the first choice of Jhum 
land when the chief arranges where the Jhums are to be and 
sometimes the chief allows 4hem to get a basket from each 
house. The other village officials are the crier who goes 
round the village after dark shouting out the chief’s orders, 
the -blacksmith and Fuithiam or sorcerer who performs 
sacrifices in cases of illness; these persons generally receive 
a donation of rice from each house in return for their services. 
The village and its constitution present many interesting 
points of difference amongst the wilder tribes and while most 
of the latter are content with the rude jungle cultivation 
which prevails amongst the Kol tribes, others have struck 
out a line of their own and grow superior crops and in one 
case by means of an elaborate and almost unique system 
of irrigation. Some tribes are divided into exogamous clans, 
mostly Totemistic; others live in village communities, each 
under its own headman independent of the rest ; others, again, 
acknowledge the sway of a local chieftain owning several 
such villages. In the Chittagong hill tracts each village 
community is under its own Hooja or Karbari (headman), 
and they own tribal allegiance to the Bohmong as the chief 
of the country. The chief is the recognised head of the 
village, and his word is law to the inhaldtants. He settles 
all disputes that may arise. To assist him, he has three or 
four headmen chosen by himself. These men form a council 
and are called by the Kukis Kanubul. These men are 
supposed to advise the chief on all matters -of state and all 
negotiations with foreigners are carried on through them. 
Every house in the village contributes towards the chief’s 
maintenance. 

Bemnants of the clan territor^l distribution and 
village settlement with its socio- juridical organisation on 
a tribal basis as well as the economic tendency towards a 
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distribution of land per capita at least after certain main 
divisions based on kinship are passed, are still to be found 
throughout upper India. Instances of clan areas ^rith their 
groups of villages are most frequent. It is noteworthy alsO' 
how the fiction of common descent is preserved even under 
circumstances which encourage admission of strangers into 
tribal organisation. In spite of unions of groups of adjoining 
villages in troublous times for common defence or the British 
confusion between ancestral shares and cultivating tenants in 
the village communities, ethnic ties have still been found 
strong enough for the application of the principle of joint 
responsibility as regards revenue. Indeed the general tendency 
of the North-Western settlement has been to preserve the 
village bodies, and in the Fanjab plains this has been carried 
out fully, the settlement having created village communities 
in certain parts by granting waste lands for the enjoyment 
of a group of holdings in common. In the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh we frequently come across the clan area, 
the Tarf ; the Thok is a sub-group which usually become the 
administrative village and this again is sub-divided into Patti. 
The clans are very largely Kajput, Jat, Bhar, and Ahir, and 
some are Muhammedans who came with the successive 
invasions. It is very characteristic that we sometimes find that 
the lands of the clan area, the Thok, are taken, partly in each 
different soil area and are scattered over the whole Tarf so 
as to secure equable distribution. Village lands also are 
distributed by standard lots in the same way agricultural 
customs are recognised and any disputes that arise are settled 
satisfactorily by the Fanchayat, which like other Bhai-achara 
institutions, exists in great perfection. Internal troubles 
destroyed in many cases these democratic clans and villages 
came to be acquired by local headmen, by managers and 
revenue-farmers. O^erlordships by adjoining Thakurs or 
chiefs was freely accepted and not infrequently invited by local 
cultivating bodies. The vicissitudes of war and migration 
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have often obliterated any traces of clan fraternity while 
the ignorance of the early British settlement officers often 
destroyed the communal principle by vesting the ownership 
to any persons who became responsible for the revenue in 
circumstances when only such persons should be recognised. 
But whether villages are relics of former kingdoms or 
chiefships or of democratic clan settlement, whether their 
composition has now liecome heterogeneous on account of the 
influx of new settlers or their communal tenures have been 
obscured by the importation of the western idea of individual 
proprietary right, the juridical traditions of elan government 
and the economic traditions of the village community and 
communal tenure have survived and are still vital forces 
for the reconstruction of the village polity. Thus beginning 
in tribal origins we proceed to a democratic and differentiated 
social composition and constitution, the village community 
proper in the fertile plains and valleys of India. Outsiders 
are associated whose rights have been acquired by purchase 
or by their having jointly assessed in the payment of 
revenue in old or modern days. New colonists settle and 
new court yards are made separated by lanes from the older 
enclosures and thus by degrees the village grows until it comes 
to consist of a number of separate wards, usually inhabited by 
the same caste. There is imported the full staff of artisans, 
menials and servants who are given allotments of land or are 
paid in shares of grain at the harvest. The eccelsiastical staff 
has also its place in rural economy, its shares of village land 
or emoluments. Individual tenure supercedes the communal 
tenure. But the waste land is a common pasture for the 
cattle of the village; its external boundaries are carefully 
marked and maintained as a common right of the village or 
rather the township to the exclusion of others. Adjoining 
villages combine in the same way as Jiribal aggregations. 
There are unions of five, seven or hundred villages and their 
vigour and resistance of those, who in every age and region 
B 20 
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have attempted to encroach upon their autonomy, have 
depended upon particular political conditions and circumstances. 
Thus in India, the whole framework of the interior management 
is represented by the congeries of little republics whose 
internal constitution and condition remain unchanged and 
which have still survived conquests, usurpations and revolutions 
that could only afFect the control of Imperial Governments. 
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I propose to shew in this article that almost all the 
popular creeds of Bengal have been inspired more or less 
by domestic ideas which jiow form the mainspring and 
differentiating feature of some of our greatest religious 
movements. 

Let me commence with a survey of the Rania cult — one 
of the earliest forms of Vais^vism, which at one time was 
the most popular creed not only in Bengal but in the whole 
of the Aryavarta, and which had, first of all, laid the 
foundations of the great temple of domestic virtues in India. 

It was Buddhism that had made the earliest protest 
in the religious history of the world against the divine 
commandment, “ Multiply and be fruitful ”, by founding 
monasteries for the Bhiksus and the Bhiksunis — the Buddhist 
monks and nuns. In the Sdmanga Phala Sutta the Buddha 
is found openly to uphold the superiority of celibate 
life over that of the house-holder in a most eloquent speech 
which made the great king Ajata^tru a warm convert to 
Buddhism. It may be urged that the Rishis of old and 
the Jaina ascetics had, at an earlier period of history, sometimes 
led lives of celibacy. But the Rishis, in most cases lived 
in seclusion with their wives and children surrounded by 
disciples, the Odrhasthdc rania or home-life being regarded as 
essential not only for completing their worldly training but 
spiritual culture as well. Stray cases of celibacy were no 
doubt to be found amongst the Rishis and ascetics of the 
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pre>Buddhistic period, but the first great organization of 
celibate life in monasteries belonged to Buddhism, and this 
I consider to be the distinguishing mark that separated 
it from the prevailing forms of Hindu religion in that age, 
for a compassionate view of universal suffering and the 
stress laid on the extinction of desires and on the realisation 
of higher spiritual truths, though they form essential features 
of the Buddhist religion, are found in an almost equally 
pronounced form in the Upanisadas and other earlier 
scriptures of the Hindus. 

A growing propensity among the young men of the 
age to respond to this call from monasteries was naturally 
dreaded by the Hindu community, as life in monasteries 
meant a severance of all connection with family-life. Though 
permission of parents was necessary for a young man to 
enter upon his career as a monk, they could not withhold 
it in the majority of cases, owing to the desperate eagerness on 
the part of their children to embrace the monastic life. 
We know how such permission used to be secured, 
howevermuch the parents regretted it. In comparatively 
recent times— in the 16th century— Chaitanya obtained 
permission from his sorrowing mother, who fasted 12 days 
after having consented to his sa/nnyasa. 

The first emphatic reply to this much dreaded call from the 
monasteries came from Valmiki, the epic poet, who, according 
to the latest accepted view's of scholars, lived in the Ith 
century B. C., a conclusion to which I have myself arrived 
by independent research, but which I need not detail 
m the present article. The lUtmayaita emphatically preaches 
that there can l)e no sanctuary as sacred as one’s own home. 
TheVn who keeps the pledged word of his father is deified. 
The brother who follows his elder’s footsteps and the one that 
lives like\a monk sorrowing over his separation from him, 
are both ^vated to the rank of gods. For a wife there 
can be no he^en higher than the company of her husband, 
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though' tihe has to leave a palace and, accompanying him, has to 
lead a miserable life in forests infested by demons and 
ferocious animals. The servant who obeys the master 
with implicit trust and devotion finds a seat in the pantheon 
of our gods, and the Great Ape of the Epic is to-day 
worshipped by millions in India. The virtues of friendship 
and devotion find exalted illustrations in the lives of 
Sugriva and Vibhl^ua. Morality itself is here seen 
overshadowed by the towering banner of virtues of 
family-life. ESma kills Bali in a manner which can hardly 
be defended from a moral standpoint, but it is for the sake of his 
friendship with Sugriva; and Yibhlsa^a wins high laurels 
for a similar reason, even by abandoning the cause of his kith 
and kin, nay, by helping in their destruction. Eava^a, the 
archetype of all evil is not here hated so much as the 
hunchback who causes a disruption in family-life and Esjs 
Bararatha is not admired so much for fulfilling his pledge 
as for dying for the sake of affection for his son, the banished 
prince. . 

It should be borne in mind that the home-life was 
not altogether turned into “a rosy path of dalliance” in 
the teachings of the epic poet. All the austerities ever 
practised by Yogi or Bhikau were undergone by the 
chief characters. These were not undergone for suppressing 
human desires by an almost superhuman struggle against fiesh, 
neither for embarking on the perilous intellectual paths to 
solve the riddles of life nor for trying to know the unknown 
and the unknowable, but the austerities of the chief characters 
of the Bamaymm were all for the sake of domestic ties, for 
the Epic was an irrefutable answer to those who proclaimed 
that the sphere of high spiritual bliss is outside the pale of 
one’s own home. 

It may be urged that some of the Eamayanic episodes 
were copied from the Buddhist tales. The love of 'MaddI 
for her husband Yessantara in the Venantam Jataka evidently 
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supplied inspiration for the sketch of the devoted SltSp, and 
the woes of DukQtuka in the Sama Jataka, we find exactly 
copied in the tale of Andhamuni of Valmiki’s Epic. The 
Jfttaka stories no doubt contain some of the ancient stories 
of pre-Buddhistic India. But what I want' to lay stress upon, 
in regard to this point is that though stray notes of domestic 
affection are to be found in ancient Indian lays, as indeed 
quite naturally in many legends and poems all over • the 
world, the Banmyatia, is the first great book which inculcated 
the religion of domestic virtues and by its presentation of 
a great story in this new light successfully met the arguments 
of those who had wanted to establish the superiority of 
monastic life. The slackened ties of home were strengthened 
by its teachings and the attempts of the Bhiksu to demolish 
home>life found a most vigorous and formidable rebuff 
at the hands of the Master whose brilliant advocacy of 
domestic affection fell like the heaviest of thunderbolts on the 
tops of the great Buddhist monasteries. The Lalitavistara and 
Asvagho^’s BvddhacaHta could not make such impression 
as the Bmiayatia did throughout the length and breadth of the 
Indian Peninsula, from the Himalayan valleys to Cape Comorin. 
The later Brahmanic school tried, by various interpolations 
introduced into the poem, to transform the great Epic 
inculcating domestic virtues into a propagandist work of the 
Vaispiva sect. But the main feature of the Epic is ill-concealed 
under the thin veneer of the doctrine of incarnation, 
disseminated by the Brahmapa zealots. 

Nowhere in India has this inspiration of home-life, 
breathed in the Epic, l)een so much appreciated as in Bengal. 
Here the vernacular recensionists made a further advance in 
investing the incidents of the poem with a living domestic 
interest. Prom Erittivasa to Baghunandan we have a host 
of Bengeli poets eachiof whom recast the Bama-tale in his 
own way, adding some elements of home-life peculiar to 
Bengal. The Lanka-hofula was thoroughly rewritten by them 
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in the light of the new devotional feeling favoured in this soil 
in the 16th century. In fact, in Bengal we have made the 
J^ma-cult absolutely ours in every respect putting an emphatic 
stress on its domestic features, whereas in the work of Tulsi 
Bas, these have been made subservient to a whole-hearted 
devotion for BSma in a semi-pantheistic spirit. The characters 
of BSma and Sita in the Bengali recensions are not at all on 
the lines of the great Epic. They are Bengali in every respect, 
and though their figures have undoubtedly been made less 
towering, they win our affection and sympathy the more, 
being rendered into exact copies of men and women as we 
find in Bengali homes. The Bengali poets have partially 
redeemed the character of Kaikeyi by ascribing to her a 
remorse which we do not find in the Sanskrit original. On 
Bama’s return to Ayodhya after fourteen years’ exile 
he finds Kaikeyi covered with shame and remorse that 
excite our pity, and one poet puts this little speech into her 
mouth : 

“ Oh Kama! Oh my dai'ling! after long years hast thou 
returned. My own son looks upon me with contempt. Bharat 
does not call me mother and ^atrughna will not even look at 
my face.” 

The domestic ideas set forth in the Bamayai}a still hold 
up the torch for illuminating the paths of our people from 
infancy. We need only name Kama and Laksmaiia to denote 
brotherly devotion. These names, uttered together to a 
Bengali, without requiring further elucidation, carry a 
Buggestiveness of the highest love existing between two 
brothers. Every girl hears from her infancy' that she should 
be true like Sits. The blessings of her elders on her have 
always been, “ May you have a mother-in-law like KausalyS 
and a brother-in-law like Laksmapa.” So the gods of the 
BSmSyettia really represent our own oodception of the ideal 
virtues of domestic life and are not the dwellers of any other 
paradise than the Bengali homes. 
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We next come to the Saura (solar) cult. This, I think* 
is one of the oldest religious cults of the Aryans. Its myth 
has given a colouring to the Christian and Vais^ava faiths and 
festivities, and evidences of its prevalence in the pre-historic 
times are found all over the Aryan world. Even in the 12th 
and 13th centuries, statues of the Sun-god made in Bengal 
are found wearing boots, which offer a striking contrast to 
the naked “ lotus feet ” of all other gods and goddesses of the 
Hindus. This proves that the god had travelled from a far 
northern chilly region to this tropical clime of ours, and that 
even at such a late period he could not shake off the leather 
from his feet though he looked queer with it in the bare-footed 
pantheon of our deities. 

But from whatever country he might have come in a 
primitive age, the Bengalis have looked at him against the 
hack ground of domestic life and have attributed to him homely 
qualities and occupations in their earliest songs in praise of 
him. In these we find him described first as a baby. He is 
asleep. Invocations are offered by the votary with a view to 
rouse him from sleep. The mother of the baby-god sprinkles 
red sandal drops, the boys ring bells and sing his praises. He 
rises slowly, and majestically does he appear over the tops of the 
houses of Brfthma^as, flooding them with a rich red colour, 
^e girls make offerings to him. Then does he shew himself 
over the houses of the brass-makers, the bell-metal-sellers and 
th^weavers. In one song we come across the question, “ How 
does^he look, brother, when he rises?” The question is 
differently answered; one says "like fire’*, another says 
“ like\he red flower ” and a third says, “ like the lips reddened 
by betdl ”. 

The^ mother of the Sun-god approaches him and with towel 
and perfumed oils to take him to the bathing gMt of a tank. 
The babynpod of the ^ is described in the songs in a language 
of endearment for which the Bengali poets have a special 
aptitude. T|he child Sun-god gradually grows to manhood 
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wlien the good neighbours of his mother (some and tell her : 

See what a longing look does he cast on the blue ot a 
Br&hmaqa girl spread from the railing of her house, and how 
eagerly does he listen to the merry sound of anklets on thh 
feet of village girls ; it is now time that you should think of 
his marriage 

The marriage of the Sun-god with Gauri, the girl-wife^ 
opens up another phase of our domestic life. The girls were 
taken away from the care of their parents and subjected to 
the hard discipline of a wife at an early age, even when they had 
scarcely grown out of their childhood. The subject is full ot 
pathos and of a very real sorrow to parents. The scene of 
parting is thus described : 

The sister of Gauri, who used to pick quarrels with 
her every now and then, goes to a corner and weeps, hiding 
her face. 

Gahrl says, “ Mother dear, keep me with you, do not let 
them take me ”. 

The mother sobs and says, “ How can that be done, my 
darling ? I have taken money and made a contract 

The father wipes away his tears with his cloth but 
counts the money given by the bridegroom. 

The Sun-god is now in a boat with his little wife Gauri, 
She addresses the lioatman and says, “ Brother boatman, row 
the boat slowly a while, let me hear a little more the 
lamentations of my mother” ; for the mother’s laments were 
becoming less and less audible as the boat got away further 
from the shore. 

Then through her tears she looks at the Sun-god and 
timidly asks him “ With you, my husband, 1 will go, but who 
will give me rice to eat P” 

In my fair country ploughmen are tilling lands for you^ 
my darling, and rice will not be wanting 

“ With you, my husband, 1 will go, but where shall 1 get 
clothes when 1 shall need them ?” 

S 21 
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With a smile at the query hut still with very real 
affection, the god says, “ In my fair country, weavers are busy 
making ftne blue adulia for you and you will have them, my 
darling 

But the real question has not yet been asked. She has 
scarce the heart to put it. Collecting all the strength of her 
heart she at last speaks out in a choked voice that trembles for 
very shame and sorrow, “With you, my husband, I will go, 
but whom shall I call ‘ mother ’ there ? ” 

The affectionate bridegroom holds her little hte^d close to 
his bosom and says, “ Why, my darling, my motflfer will be 
mother unto you ”. 

The Sun-god in these rustic vernacular songs composed 
probably in the 12th or 13th century, is a country lad with 
strong domestic instincts and m hen his worship was supplanted 
in a later age by that of Vispu and other gods, all that had 
created this domestic interest in his songs, was accentuated 
and polished rather than given up, so that home element 
remains predominant even in the later stages of the different 
ptogressive faiths of Bengal. 

By way of illustration, we may refer to the agamani 
songs of the Sakta cult. There Gaurl figures not as the wife 
of the Sun-god, but of the great god Siva. The sorrows of the 
mother are described in these songs with pathos, not a whit 
less than in the older songs, but in a language w hich is much 
more polished and elegant. Menaks, the mother of Gaurl 
says to her husband Himavat, “ Go to Kailgs, and bring me 
back my Gaurl. I have heard from Narad, that she weeps 
and cries, ‘ Mamma, Oh mamma ’. Old Siva is given to drugs and 
in his intoxication abuses Gaurl for no fault, and I have heard 
it, too, that all we had presented to Gaun as dowry in 
her marriage has been sold off by him for purchasing drugs 

Himavat, the 'Lord of mountains, is identical with 
the Himalayan Range. So much of human interest is given 
to the inert mount, figuring as a god, in these songs that tha 
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^ueen Menaka in one of them refers to his uatoral 
immobility by saying in an apologetic tone, ‘‘Yes, I l^mnr 
that you are not fit to go, that old complaint of your 
rheumatism comes upon you every now and then”. In a 
charming song Menaka says, “ Oh my lord, I dreamt as if she 
came to me ; as I stretched forth my arms to embrace her she 
vanished, ah how cruel she is, but that is not her fault at all. 
She has inherited that stony heart from her father.” That 
Himavat is a huge block of stone is' not at all lost sight of by 
the poets when they represent him as a god but they invest the 
material object with human qualities in order to make the 
picture vivid. The Vaistiavas have similar songs describing the 
grief of Yasoda parted from young Krishna. So we see that our 
rustic poets, unlike our philosophers, made their gods quite 
comprehensible to us, nay, they shaped them as men and women 
brought up in Bengali homes with sentiments peculiar to the 
home-staying race of Bengal. 

In the Bratakafhaa of Bengal, we find simple prayers made 
by the girls, to Saum, the Sun-god, for keeping their brothers 
and fathers safe in their voyages over the rough seas during the 
monsoons. The little girls’ prayers have a charm and an appeal 
which at once lay bare the heart of these affectionate things, 
throbbing with anxiety for the safety of those who have gone 
abroad and full of eager expectancy for their return. 

One point needs to be emphasised in regard to the domestic 
element in these religious creeds. The Buddha shines in 
solitary majesty. The essence of the Buddhist doctrine in 
those days favoured the stoic calm of celibate life free from all 
earthly Irands, and woman was regarded an impediment to all 
spiritual progress. The idea was, no doubt, in a later age imbibed 
by the sister creed of Hinduism, when that religion was 
reconstructed more or less under the Buddhist ideal of extinction 
of all desires. But the Hindu Renaissance of the mediaeval age 
viewed matters from a quite different standpoint. It reserved an 
important seat for woman in all its theological and religious 
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profiaganda, nay. it went a step further and asserted that 
ev^ god should have his consort by his side in religious 
worship. The word, jugala in Bengali is suggestive of 
this important innovation in the history of almost all our 
popular religious cults. Sits and BSma, BiSdhS and Krishna 
are to he worshipped together. K&lidSsa had, as early as the 
5th century A.D., struck the keynote to this /w^ra^rt-worship 
when he said : 

EURi: ftufr u 

which means that ^iva and Parvatl are I)oth as inseparably 
lx>und together as the word is with its import. In the 
Vai^rtava theology the name of the female deity ranked 
higher and Slta-'Bama and Ttadha- Krishna are to be 

invoked in this order and in no case is this order 
of feminine precedence to Ikj reversed. Formerly in 

Bengal, as in other parts of India, there were to be 

found images of Krishna alone ; but when the idea of 

jftgala possessed the country, the figure of Ksdha was 
placed by its side in a later age. This will be seen from the 
fact that in all old temples of Krishna, the image of the god 
which is older, is made in stone, but the priests later on placed 
by its side, as supplementary, also an image of Badha made 
of bell-metal or by a combination of eight metals, commonly 
known as the oftadhatn. The idea of Jugala caught the 
fancy of our people in the 13th and lith centuries when 
owing to the terror created by iconoclasm, the builders of 
stone-images had practically abandoned their occupation. 
So a metallic figure of BSdha had to be made. 

As a reaction against the ideal set up by the Great 
Bhiksu, the BhUgavata and some of the Tantras propounded 
this new religious ondt in an emphatic manner. From a highly 
ascetic and unbending rigidity the new reactionary movement 
turned the public taste to sexual romance. The single was 
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field to be Inadequate and imperfect. The religions of Bengal 
held up the Jugala as their ideal. Complete control over desires 
was no longer the ideal and the whole country yielded to the 
charm of free enjoyment of love which they imported into their 
religious creeds. The later schools of Taraklya and Sahajiya 
sprang up as a result of this new reactionary movement. In 
Orissa, this doctrine of perfection to 1)e attained by free 
love became no depraved, that the iigui'es of men and 
women in bas-relief in the Kauarak and Puri temples repel us 
by their startling indecency; and from the Glia Govinda of 
Jayadeva to the Krishna Kirttan of ChandidSs the same idea of 
unrestrained profligacy, occasionally redeemed by a spirit 
of faith and devotion, is the most striking phenomenon in 
literature. 

In Bengal the Bhiksu quietly passed away or died a 
natural death in the arms of the Bhiksuni, and what survived 
of them came out of the monasteries as Neda-Nedis steeped in 
sexual pleasures, quite different from those who had taken the 
vow of celibacy and a life of abstinence. With the return of the 
soul from abstinence to sexual romance the domestic interest 
developed in the various cults which had at first started with 
asceticism and the control of passions. We find the old diva 
in many of our popular vernacular songs quarrelling with his 
consort Farvatl who charges him with infidelity in the most 
outspoken language. The depth of their love is also a 
significant point which strikes us in art as well as in literature. 
We find diva and Parvatl not only together in their 
stone-images but embracing each other b manner indicating 
the great warmth of conjugal felicity and in the copperplate 
inscriptions of the I2th and 13th centuries, the preliminary 
verses to these Deities describe their positions when inspired by 
the deep and felicitous joy of union. 

In the oldest vernacular songs to diva, we find him as 
the very proper deity for the agricultural people who 
composed his songs. He comes here divested of his 
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tomble form of Rudra which he has in the Vedas. 
figures as the patriarch of a family whose' occupation 
is chiefly agricultural. He is of a happy-go-lucky 

temper and is a docile husband whose sexual morals 
are not always of an unimpeachable nature. He quarrels 
with his wife who is described as a shrew and an autocratic- 
tempered woman. Rametvara, who incorporated a very 
old song to ^iva in his ^ivayana in the l7th century, 
him preserved for us the sketch of this old god of the 
pastoral country as he used to be worshipped by, the teeming 
agicultural population of Bengal. Here old pursues his 
agricultural operations with the help of his servant Bhima. 
We find the god levelling the ground and planting rice on the 
ridges between the furrows. The god weeds out the grasses 
and seriously applies himself to work with a weeding hook. 
An almost pathetic interest is created when we find the 
Divine Soul destroying leeches in his corn-field by applying 
lime-water or when in want of requisite funds for his 
agricultural speculations he goes to Tndra and craves a loan of 
money from him by executing a bond or seeks a lease of 
some lands much in the same way as a peasant now-a-days 
seeks a loan from some village Shylock. "We find the old god 
watching his corn-fields in the night with the ferocious look 
(to use the expression of a poet) of a tiger, which of course 
indicates nis vigilance. The various kinds of rice available in 
Bengal are all classified and enumerated with an exactness 
which only a rustic or a peasant poet could do. Imagine how 
glad were the rustic people when they heard in a song of 
Siva all that they wanted and loved to hear. Their religious 
lielief thus got its grounding in the experiences and joys of 
their own life. In the Sunya Parma, composed in the 11th 
century w'e find a devotee sorrowing over the Great God’s 
poverty. “ Why dp, you go a-begging, my lord, from door to 
door ? ” he asks Sad^ly, “ some day you get alms and on other 
days you return disaj^pointed ”, and he advises the god to sow 
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s^edts of pulses and rice. “ You besmetu* your body with dust and 
ashes for want of oil ; that is not good, my lord. Sow mustard 
seeds and get oil for yourself. How long will you, my lord, 
wear the tiger skin ? Cultivate cotton, learn to weave, and 
make clothes for yourself.” i he devotee instructs him in the 
ways of cultivation, moved by great sympathy and love iot 
his poverty-stricken god. A distinguished European writer 
once discovered real poetry in this crude agricultural song of 
diva. Ordinarily a man prays to his god for granting him 
riches and other things that he 'may want. But here the 
self-forgetful devotee is so lost in love for the god he 
worships, that he is not at all moved by any personal 
consideration, his only care being to see his god well off 
and happy. 

diva is not the only God whom we hnd in the capacity of 
a farmer. In one of the Braiahaihas or stories recited at 
the time of popular worship, that has come down to us from 
the 9th century if not earlier, we find the question put by a 
worshipper to his comrade, “ Where is the god Indra gone ? ” 
The answer is, “ He is husking rice 

Thus it will be seen that the gods of the Bengali 
pantheon of various sects are real figures possessing qualities 
which the Bengali peasants, who composed these rustic songs 
for the most part in those days, appreciated most in men, 
The conception of a formless god, who is above all qualities, 
without any attribute or • energy — the one w'hom the 
Yedantists contemplate — can never appeal to millions, nor are 
the Bengali gods, if we may use sueh an expression, high 
towering figures, unapproachable by reason of their super- 
human qualities, w^ho terrorise men by their inscrutable 
Divine powers. A Sun-god, a Krishna or a diva is often on 
the same level with his w'orshipper and the latter shares the 
joys of his marriage, strings his love-tftles into songs and 
laments his poverty as if it had befallen a member of his 
own family. 
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But this is but one side o£ the picture. The diva legends 
became more edifying when the Brahmanic school took him up 
from rustic hands, aryauised him and placed him in thehr 
temple. The agricultural pursuits were abandoned and diva 
became sublime with all the attributes given him by the 
Hindu. Renaissance, and his character as patriarch of a family 
was even more glorified by this change of form. 

He is depicted as one full of compassion and hater of 
none. Kastdas records his conversation with a Rishi. The 
Great God smiles and says, “ You ask why I wear the tiger 
skin ? It is liecause the other gods wear fine and resplendent 
apparels and they hate this animal skin. I love what others 
hate. These gods are mad after perfumes and scents and they 
hate ashes of the funeral ground and it is for this that I paint 
my body with these ashes. They ride majestic steeds and 
white elephants. None cared to ride this poor bullock, for 
this 1 ride this animal ”. 

The goddess Ganga was charged with some offence and 
outcasted. She sought diva’s help in her distress. The Great 
God honoured her saying, Praises and abuses are all the same 
to me. I love the fallen, the wretched, and will never refuse 
one who seeks my help 

Kubera, the lord of wealth, is his servant. Yet he is a 
beggar — the divine beggar that is the one ideal of the Brahmana 
race who take pride in their poverty as did their Great God. 
Poverty here is renunciation and instead of making one poor 
enriches one’s soul. At the churning’ of ocean when precious 
things sprang from it, the gods divided the prizes amongst 
themselves, diva was not called at the time ; but when at 
the second churning poison arose and threatened to flood the 
universe, the gods prayed to him for help. He drank up the 
p^n, the struggle was great and it left a blue mark on his 
^Ted to his followers as is the cross to the Christian, 
n»wiitil ipg them of the pain he suffered to save the world from 
destruc?®®* 

\ k 
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Siva is the ideal master of the house. He is an ascetic 
but does not abandon home. The doctrine of living at home 
and training one’s soul to religious bliss, can have no higher 
ideal than the Great God. All the higher truths of religion 
are taught by him to his consort and the vast Tsntric literature 
pretends to embody the instructions given by 6iva to Fsrvatl. 
Here diva is called Bhola, a Bengali word which suggests a 
world of spiritual ideas. The word Bhola implies that 
his temper is unruffled ; abuse him and he will smile. He is 
I ever forgetful, never remembers wrongs and is full of 
compassion. The love of the Great God, described in the 
beautiful legend of his carryiifg the dead body of his consort 
on his shoulders and wandering over the whole universe 
absorbed in contemplation, has been dealt with by many of our 
poets, the best of whom, Hemchandra, gives a mystic 
interpretation to this tale in his poem Baia Mahavidya. 

Yet with all his benevolence he is still the Budra Deva, 
the lord of destruction. If he is angry, the planets will run 
awry and dash against each other and the whole universe 
will be upset and destroyed. It is his great restraint and 
control over temper that is the most beautiful trait in his 
character, for his anger is never roused except when universal 
good is at stake. 

The Great God frequently passes into aam^hi or vision 
beatific, and no mortal eye can behold the region where his 
soul casts anchor and remains fixed for ages. When absorbed 
in one such mystic vision Kama, the God of Love, aimed his 
invincible fiowery dart at him and disturbed his trance, but 
one fiery glance from his third eye reduced the fragile 
Kamadeva to ashes. 

In the iSakta cult we find Divine motherhood represented in 
various aspects. In Bsmesvara’s Simyana, 6akti as wife is cross 
and self-willed, not at all of a forgiving disposition towards 
her husband, but when she appears as distributing food, 
she is amiability herself and shows that loving motherhood of 

B 22 
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which we all have seen instances in Bengali kitchens. The pot 
sketched the mother of Bengal in the most agreeable aspee 
recollected by children, viz. in the act of distributing food, tht 
taste of which, sweetened by the memory of the affectionate 
hand that served it, is a never-to-be-forgotten joy in life. In 
Kavi Kankan’s Ga^l ^akti appears in all her majesty, 
autocratic, dreaded and resourceful, almost repelling by the 
crude vehemence of her temper. The reader, nevertheless, feels 
the warmth of intense motherly love, bent on rescuing the 
child from distress regardless of ways and means. In Bharat 
Chandra’s Annada Mangal, she is a quarrelsome wife but full 
of the milk of human kindnessf, unable to resist an appeal for 
help even when the applicant is a sworn enemy of her lord. 
When one comes to her as child she is completely overcome 
and remembers no ill received from him. This quality is 
strikingly observed in her merciful attitude to Vyasa, who had 
vilified her husband but in great distress sought her 
interceding grace. But it is in llam Prasad’s songs that the 
motherly aspect comes out in the most fascinating form. The 
poet imitates unconsciously the mannerisms of a child, for by 
his entire spiritual dependence he has become like one. He 
prattles like a child before the Mother, sometimes accusing her 
of cruelty and informing her of his resolve not to speak to her. 

“ Many have no mothers, but do they not live ? ” he asks only 
to accentuate his appeal for her commiseration. At anotheP' 
time he says that a dissappointed suppliant for her grace, hel 
will turn a beggar and beg from* door to door like a helpless ' 
orphan. The language is sweet and felicitous and the charm lies 
in the spirit of resignation, not inspired by conscious efforts of a 
remorseful soul, but by an overpowering sense of dependence 
which none but a child can realise. The mother often appears 
in the terrible form, but just like a boatman of Eastern Bengal, 
who sees the stormy Padma beneath his boat, but considering 
himself as a child of the river does not dread her, nay even 
enjoys the sublime tossing of her waves in a storm, so does Bfim 
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' Prasfid confident of the aft'eotion of the Divine Mothet, 
see in the majesty and terrors of the destructive law of the 
universe her reassuring smile which dispels all fears of the 
devotee, who is her child in spirit. He has woven this 
all-embracing motherly love into a hundred songs in which 
the terrible mother, the sublime mother, is sweetness itself to 
her child. 

Now we have seen that the deity of Bengal has been 
sometimes the patriarch of Hindu homes as we find in the 
conception of Siva, sometimes the terrible ^kti, the Divine 
Mother, arbitrary and self-willed, but ever ready to stretch forth 
her helping hand to thos^' who would cling to her like children ; 
and in the 18th cent*' the progressing ^ktism invested her 
with a poetic garb iu which the terrible and the sublime are 
’bsorbed in an all-embracing love for the resigned child. 

T^et us now come to a consideration of Vaisnava theology 
. 4,s outshone all other creeds in spiritualizing domestic 

ten*, less. 

Bengal is a pastoral country teeming with cows. On 
her grassy meadows and . fields the cowherd is a familiar 
figure and the sound of his fiute by noontide and at evening 
spreads a poetic charm over the dark-blue landscape 
around. The KH^hna cult is here associated with the pastoral 
life of that deity. Krishna as king of Mathura and Dvaraka 
is little regarded in this province. If one researches throu^ 
the whole of old Bengali literature he will come across many old 
Manuscripts which deal with that portion of the BhMgavata^ 
the 10th canto, in which his amours with Gopis, his flute-playing 
and childish freaks are described, but very rarely will the 
student find any Bengali recension of any other cantos of 
that PurSna. The martial career of Krishna and his 
political wisdom rarely form the themes of a Bengali 
devotee’s song. Krishna’s sceptre has very little terror 
for him, nor do the royal robes of the divine monarch 
dazzle his eyes. Divested of all his might and show of power, 
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the god has come to Bengal as a cowherd with his flute. 
The boy Krishna is described by Bengali poets as the very 
prince of mischief and wild pranks. Yet the glowing 
descriptions of Krishna’s childish freaks only enhance the 
impression of supreme love in which he is held by his mother. 
This obviously indicates the philosophy of the growth of 
motherly feelings. Though she always points out a child’s 
faults and is never weary of trying to reform him by her 
sermons, it is a curious psychological phenomenon that in her 
heart of hearts she does not seem to like a reformed child. 
Who would like the sight of a stagnant rivulet ? We all like 
to see it flowing, even though its dance may drench our raiment. 
Premature wisdom is repelling in a child. A boy who 
sits quiet like a Buddhist monk is not generally loved, 
howevermuch he may be admired. The boy must be playful, 
active, even verging on perversity and child Krishna typifies 
all these qualities and proves that the wicked boy is generally 
the pet of the mother. 

We have seen that the religious sentiment of the Bengali 
people originated from, and was continually nourished by 
domestic feeling and the deities w'ere more or less cast after 
the model of what the people themselves were in their homes. 
The beginning of their mode of worship was crude. The 
deities worshipped were originally non-Aryan, but as gradually 
the high culture of the Aryans filtered down, they were 
associated with the gods and goddesses of the Brahmanic 
pantheon, and the emotional side of the non-Aryans, more 
accurately the Dravidians, added sweetness to the vigorous 
intellectuality of Aryan belief. Here in Bengal, home-life 
supplied an all-inspiring impetus to the building of the Hindu 
religious pantheon and however crude the beginning, the 
conception of Godhead and our relation to Him was realised 
through emotions which were more or less of a domestic kind. 

The Vai^pava theology, as I have already stated, reached 
its highest point and very flower in the realisation of the 
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emotional side of religion. It boldly asserted that there was no 
form of higher faith among the world's religious systems which 
did not possess an honoured place in the scope of the Vaisqava 
doctrines. 

First of all, the “quiet” or the ^nta stage is that 
attained by the Buddha and other sages where the human 
soul is made clear of the meshes of flesh by removing the desires. 
The field is weeded out of wild plants and becomes fit for the 
sowing of the spiritual seed. The Yaispavas say that the 
doctrine of a moral life belongs to this initial stage when the 
mind is placed under discipline and control. 

The next is “ service ” or daaya, where the devotee, after 
having grown fit by bringing his restless soul under discipline 
is eager to establish a relation between himself and his God. This 
relation is that of a servant to his master ; he has for his motto 
“ duty ”. He considers all work holy in this stage and longs to 
hear the applauding word, “Well done ”, from his Lord after 
his day's labours. This stage, says the Cantamrita, includes the 
ianta or the “ quiet ” and is a step forward in the spiritual 
progress of a man, inasmuch as he has been able now to 
establish some definite relation between himself and his Maker. 

The next stage in this progressive faith is the sakhya 
or “friendship”. Here the devotee has gained another step 
and has come nearer to Him. God is now not at such a distance 
as the master is from his servant. The devotee feels that 
in this stage he has to play with his brother-men of the world 
with a heart full of love and sweetness and is conscious that 
in this play He, the Lord, is always his playmate to direct 
and control the play, encouraging him when he is weary 
and protecting him from evil at every crisis. The devotee 
sees the divine smile and filled with love for Him, knows 
how to love others. The sakhya which comprehends as the 
Caritomrita says all the attributes of imta and dasya, has 
again gained a step, in as much as sweetness and love has been 
added to a mere moral sense. 
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In the next higher stage comes the vatsalya. The devotee 

realises God as the Child. This may appear a mental paradox 

to those who have been accustomed to look upon God as 

Father only. But is not the sentiment inspired by the child 

the grandest emotion ever felt by a human being ? A 

little thing, it gives infinite pleasure: it shews beauty 

unperceived by others, the mother alone discovers it. Through 

a small vista the whole heaven, as it were, presents itself 

before the amazed eyes of the mother. How could such a 

wonderful thing be ever l)elieved that a tigress that was 

ferocity itself, gathers up all conceivable tenderness in her 

eyes when beholding her cub ? The discovery of the beautiful 

new-born child in the midst of things rotten and decayed is a 

presentation to the soul of the sight of One who is ever 

new in the universe and through all the wear and tear o* 

•> We 

ages keeps up the charm of the unfading smile in all tha<^j^ 
observe in this phenomenal world of ours. And this^^yj-^^^ 
comprehends, according to the Caritamrita all the p 
phases of smia, dMya and sakhyvL^ and implies a \ views 
advance in the realisation of bliss. The devoteti^jje 
the child Krishna in all that smiles and plays around as 
supplies a never-ceasing fountain of new delights to thtj,y 

The last stage is the madkuryn. This is typified > 
love of man for woman. It includes in its scope 
attributes of ddsya, for here the devotee’s hand is ever re^^ 
to serve ; of 9akhya, for he is absorbed in his plays M'ith h 
Divine Playfellow; of mtmlyay for he discovers in his 
loving God all the beauty and grace which the fondest of 
mothers ever found in the face of her child and much more, 
in as much as every sound conveys to him a message from 
the Lord, every form a sense of divine presence and every 
touch the warmth of divine contact. The devotee attains 
to a state of fine frenzy which lends the highest poetic 
significance to this material world, which becomes to his 
senses a symbol of the greatest spiritual bliss. The rustling 
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.wind is taken as indicating His approach, the dark blue 
sky, the sea and landscape become symlwlic of the colour 
of the Divine Figure. The mSdlmiya creates emotional 
felicities and a longing which are but imperfectly expressed 
in the best worldly poems dealing with the romance of love. 

Thus home relations are gradually idealised till the highest 
point of emotional fervour is reached. Through the doorway 
of the servants’ outer quarters, through the front garden of the 
home where we play with our playfellows, our brothers and 
sisters, through sleeping room of the l)aby where the mother 
watches through the right and last of all through the closed 
door of the nuptial chamber — from the finite the devotee’s soul 
wends along its long journey towards the Infinite. The small 
windows and shutters of our houses open a vista commanding 
the outlook of the Illimitable. The Vaisnavas believe that 
the Incomprehensible may be brought within the range of 
human realisation — nay loved a thousand times more than 
ever a mother or a lover loved, and as an illustration of this 
they point to Chaitanya’s life which has been woven into 
a hundred songs by their poets. 

This home-life is now alwut to lie broken. The parents , 
jire no longer loved with absolute trust and devotion and the 
Imby itself scarcely irapai’ts more delight to the soul than 
gold. How can the spiritual soul now realise the tataalya 
as people did in the days when the Ramayana was their 
one Scripture ? How can the idea of mkhya, which to lie 
spiritualised must be universal, elevate the soul, when the 
idea of brotherhfxxl has become clannish and confined to the 
interest of a few named a nation? How can even dagya 
flourish, when the ideal of loyalty to the throne seems to be 
swept away by the whirlwind of Bolshevic ideas ? The 
nvadhw'ya is now a dream far off from our realisation when 
sexual love has lost the saving graces of« devotion and poetry 
and has been reduced to fleeting emotions ever delighting in 
new conquests. Nuptial purity has lost its sacredness and 
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many writers are advocating a contract system in marriage. 
“Give up” is the cry heard all around and nowhere does 
anybody say, “ Come unto me and I will give The sublime 
teachings of ddsya, which finds blessedness in work, cannot find 
room anywhere in the present state of society, where work has 
lost its holy motive and is directed to legalised robbery, and 
huge machines are being scientifically manufactured for 
the destruction of man. Who will in this unhinged state of 
people’s mentality stand up with God’s banner in his hands 
and say “ I will serve Thee, O Lord, as a devoted servant 
serves his master. I will hear Thy voice, my great Play-fellow, 
in my play with others and listen not to party-politics which 
shut off Thy voice from me. I will delight in Thee as the 
mother delights in her babe, as a lover delights in the beloved 
of his dreams.” Who will rebuild the temples that have been 
broken and repair the churches where the figures of Christ and 
Mary lie unadored, where some people in the frenzy of their 
excited blood even go so far as to declare that Christ came to the 
world with a sword in hand to support their cause and to declare 
it holy ? The opposite party are also not slow in giving him 
the same character, and they invoke his co-operation in their 
destructive policy, which they also misname “righteousness”. 
In this state of society all around, the peaceful, sweet 
and all-sacrificing devotion of family-life which inspired most 
of our religious cults with a spirit of universal love and 
brotherhood — the first lessons of which were taught us by 
those who loved us most — is a subject that may be held as 
deserving of an attentive consideration for rebuilding society 
in the light of all that is good and holy. And this my 
humble contribution to a work which commemorates the 
devoted services of a great man, whose deep love for the good 
of our Alma Mater has been to me a source of perpetual 
wonder, gratitude and admiration, will, I hope commend itself 
to my readers owing to the earnest goodwill M'ith which it 
has been written, I 
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The Nyaya system is concerned primarily with conditions 
of correct thinking and accurate scientific investigation. It 
lays down the rules and methods that are essentially necessary 
for a clear and precise understanding of all the materials of 
our knowledge derived from sense-perceptions and authoritative 
statements. With this end in view the Nysya system deals 
mib all thoisfe things that are involved, either directly or* 
indirectly, in the attempt at a correct and consistent knowledge 
of reality. That this is so is clearly evidenced by the use 
of the term Amlksiki as synonym for the Nyaya Philosophy. 
(jThe term Anvlk^iki literally means the science of the 
processes and methods of a reasoned and systematic knowledge 
of objects, posterior to a general understanding of them, 
on the basis of observation and testimony .> In short, it is the 
science of a reflective and analytical knowledge of objects, 
subsequent to a less reflective and less analytical knowledge 
in which the subject is more receptive than critical. 
Accordingly Nyaya may be described as the science of the 
conditions and methods of accurate investigation and consistent 
conception of objects.^ 

But an investigation into the conditions of correct 
thinking and accurate conception logically involves an enquiry 

IW iw^s VStiySyana-bhOgya on Nydya-mra, 

An. 1, Ad. 1. 
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into the nature of truth and accuracy as such. What then 
is the characteristic mark of truth,, the norm or measure of 
true knowledge, the standard of validity? This question 
and its treatment at the hands of the Naiyayikas are matters 
of a very great interest in the Nyaya system. It is just the 
question as to the nature of pmnmpa, the ground of valid 
knowledge, — a problem which stands face to face with us 
in every complete epistemological investigation and calls for 
some sort of solution or other. 

It is a matter of historical interest to note here that the 

I. 

question as to the nature of pvaimna or the ground of validity 
was first suggested to the Naiyayikas by the Buddhists and 
other sceptical thinkers of ancient India in the course of their 
attack and destructive criticisms on Gotama’s Aphorisms. 
/These sceptical thinkers set at naught the whole of Gotama’s 
• teaching as a superstructure bsw^ed on an unreal and imaginary 
foundation. For while Qotama in his writings teaches that 
the tummtm bomim Ls to Ikj attained by means of right 
knowledge of the sixteen categories, the sceptical contention is 
that it is nowise passible for us to reach the right sort of 
knowledge herein required. To say that something is right or 
otherwise we must prove that it is really so and not the 
contrary. But how are we to know that the proof advanced is 
genuine and not a mere semblance of proof ? How are we to 
validate our proof ? From the nature of the case the task is 
an impossible intellectual feat which no one can perform. 
Either we must accept the proof as such or we must give 
some other proof for it. In either case there is no satisfactory 
solution of the problem. On the one hand mere acceptance 
is no proof of the thing accepted ; while, on the other, the 
same question recurs with every answer in the form of an 
infinite regress 

It was with th.5 object of meeting these difficulties and. 
justifying Gotama’s teaching as against his opponents that 
VatsySyana in his commentary entered on a xnritical 
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consideration of the nature of proof or the ground of valid 
knowledge In this Ystsyayana was followed in the 

main by such Naiyayika writers as Udyotakara, VScaspati, 
Udayana and others who explained Vatsyftyana’s views mcnre* 
fully and discussed many sideissues arising out of it. (Now 
according to the Naiyayikas, proof or ground of valid 
knowledge is that which is connected with a right cognition of 
objects, desirable or otherwise, and is in perfect accord with 
the real nature and relations of the objects so cognised ) Thus 
proof is first a source of right cognition or true knowledge of, 
the objects with which it is concerned.® 

Secondly, proof is in perfect harmony with the nature and 
attribute of its object. That is, an act of knowledge is valid, 
and proved when it represents its object in the same character 
and spatial-temporal relations in which the object actually^ 
exists.* 

But no^' the question is : How do we know that the 
proof is really accompanied by a true representation of its 
object The Naiyayikas’ answ er is : It is by virtue 

of the fact that the proof leads to a successful reaction on the 
part of one who acts in accordance with that proof. A subject 
know’s certain objects by means of a proof pr a source of valid 
knowledge. This cognition of objects sets up certain psycho- 
physical reactions in the subject, which are directed either to 
obtain or to avoid them. Now the success of these reactions, 
their producing the desired result, namely, avoidance or 
attainment of the objects, is strong evidence in favour of a real 
correspondence between that act of knowledge and the object 

• Cf. 1 Nyaya-mra, xxiac, An. 2, Ad. 4 ; 

i Vat»ySana-bhdsya ; iWWij I BliS^arvaj&a, NyayasSra 

• WWf ( Nydya-vartHJea ; I 

WWW, I Ny3ya~ 

varttiia-tatparya’^riimddJii. . . flW ^ 

JajABii&lia, Nyaya-tdfparya-dipiJcS, 
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known through it. If the act of knowledge does not actually 
correspond to its object, then it could never have produced 
successful reaction on the part of one who acts on it. ^hus 
success of reaction on the part of a subject who 

has a right cognition of objecte, through a certain proof or 
source of knowledge is evidence enough 

for there being actual correspondence between the object and 
the proof.* J 

Let us now try to determine more precisely the logical 
character of the argument employed by the NaiySyikas to 
establish the validity of prcmima. To them, as we have 
, already seen, a praimij^ is valid and corresponds to the real 
! nature and attributes of its object Mwi) when it leads to 
Successful reaction or conative satisfaction (iig fVn a m « ^n ) I 
The validity of a pranmia, is thus to be infei'red from its 
capacity for producing fruitful action. A prmimm or means 
of knowledge as such is not self-proved, nor can we say that 
validity is so inherent in all cognitions as to make it 
self-evident and thereby leave no doubt about their claim 
to validity On the other hand, it is not 

infrequently found that doubt arises as to the validity of many 
cognitions Hence the validity of a prmmfa 

is to be known from some other valid source 
This source, in the argument employed above, is of the nature 
of an inference of a formal material character.’’ 

(It is first stated as a general or formal principle of truth 
that what is valid produces fruitful action. This general 
principle is also shown to be materially valid by reference to 
certain positive instances, in which a valid cognition leads to 
successful reaction, as well as certain negative instances in 

* w fa v ww Msn sinvqi wnvr snrd v w i w’nmw 

asliwftyrB ftrfwfir sti «JWMiftnnvnifiiw i mm 

I ViUtySyana-bhStya ; »lv B«n 
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which absence of validity means also an absence of fruitful 
action.* 

Next by the application of this principle it is established 
that Perception, Inference, Analogy, and Verbal Testimony 
are valid sources of knowledge, are pramJa/m, In this inference 
the ground of conclusion is conn ive satisfaction 

since it is the mark or sign by which we are 
to asce rtain what sources of knowledge are v^lid and what aria 
not.’ 

Prom the foregoing account it appears clearly that, 
unlike other philosophers, the Nai^ayikas do not unreservedly 
advocate the principle of self -evidence in their 

acceptance of the validity of prama^a, but have recourse to a 
process of ratiocination in the form of an inference in order to 
vaYidiiy ^ They ^pg generally in 

favour of adducing reasons and grounds for all tenets and 
doctrines of philosophy, and as such, they would deduce even 
the validity of a praniSum from other sources 
But the process of reasoning, of adducing evidence or of 
deducing validity from other valid sources cannot go on ad 
infimiim. All such process must ultimately be based on 
some absolutely secure foundation, for the validity of which 
no other proof can be given and which must be recognised as 
self-evident and self-established from its very nature. Hence 
the Naiyayikas do accept certain sources of knowledge, such, 
as perception, inference, etc., as self-evident and self-proved, 
at the same time that they provide adequate safegueu^s for 
their validity by introducing the marks of conative satisfaction 
2^d true correspondence in their account of pranvavja? ) 

* wnwTO ifii I 
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To deny or even to doubt the validity of such pravmnm 
is to overthrow all proof and reasoning and to put an 
immovable barrier before our intellectual and practical activity. 
But doubt finds its limit in intellectual and practical absurdity. 
That is, the process of doubting must cease when and where 

! such doubt puts an end to our intellectual and practical 
activity.’ Again to deny proof altogether is even to bar the 
way to its denial, for there being nothing to lie denied, the 
very act of denial is useless and insignificant.’® (Or if the 
doubt be valid, i.e. if it be recognised as a source of valid 
denial of proof, then this means that at least the act of 
doubt has validity, that it is a valid source of knowledge, 
so that all sources of knowledge are not denied.”^) This is the 
NaiySyika’s rodiustio ad ahmrdmn of scepticism. As a matter 
of fact, however, there are certain pranmiim with such marks 
and characteristics that we can nowise doubt their validity. 
They are self-luminous like light which proves itself as well 
as the objects illuminated by it; like light they are seen by 
themselves and do not require something else in order to prove 
their existence and validity. Just as in the presence of a 
sounding object one cannot but perceive the existence of the 
object at the same time that he perceives its sound, so the 
source of valid knowledge is at once perceived to l)e valid 
from its very nature as the ground of true correspondence and 
ponative satisfaction."’ 

Now a purely logical controversy arises here. It centres 
round the question as to the relation of pramana to conative 
satisfaction It has been said that the validity 

of a prantMa is to be known from its very nature, namely, its 
capacity for leading to successful practice. Hence it appeals 
* I Srlhar^a and Udayana 

1 i NySya-mtnu, 

xii and xiii, An. 1, Ad % 

‘ ‘ wmm' l Nyaya-OUras, xiv, An. 1, Ad. 2. 

wvdtqfe f ks T m ftit: i ^ afigiv: i NySya- 

•Wnw, XV and xix, An. 1, Ad. 2. 
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that prior to the fruition of the conative tendencies, a pranm^a 
cannot be ascertained to be valid, so that the validity of a 
pranmM is open to doubt at this stage. But the pmm&ifa 
being thus an instrument of doubtful efficacy M'e cannot use it 
for the acquisition of certain knowledge of objects, and in the 
absence of a true knowledge of objects we cannot proceed to 
act in relation to them, that is, there can ))e no volitional 
process directed towards those objects, ^'he Naiyayika 

thus seems to be placed on the horns of a dilemma. There 
can be no ascertainment of the validity of prarnS/^ 
prior to successful practice 

but there can be no action or practice (ll9f%:) without a true 
knowledge of the validity of Hence it follows 

that, as volition and the knowledge of pranmna reciprocally 
presuppose each other, there can be no ascertainment of the 
validity ot prmmm- 

To the above objection, the Naiy&yikas give a twofold 
reply. In the first place, they point out that a true knowledge 
of ‘objects is by no means the invariable cause of our action 
in relation to them. ^It is indeed true that right and efficacious 
activity presupposes a right knowledge of the things, with 
which we have to deal in the course of our action. But it is 
equally true that there may be, and actually is, action even 
when there is no sure knowledge of objects, that we act even 
in the mist of uncertainty.'V To this is to he added a second 
consideration which is calculated to clear up the whole situation 
and to offer an adequate solution of the above difficulty. It is 
a matter of common observation that an experient subject may 
have a right cognition of objects through a certain source of 
knowledge, say perception or inference, even though he lacks 
a previous critical appreciation of the validity of that source. 

' * ^ Vardhamana, AySyo- 

nibandha-praksia 

** i Vardhamlna, 'SySya-nihm^a- 

prakOta. 
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This being so, the percipient subject will, subsequently to 
his cognition of objects, act in certain ways in relation to 
the objects. Now the success of these actions, their producing 
the desired result, will convince the subject of the validity 
of that particular source of knowledge. If in the face of 
these considerations any one contends that no operation or 
action, either intellectual or volitional, is possible without 
previous certain knowledge of the success of that action, 
then the contention itself stands self-condemned, since the 
contender himself is not absolutely sure of his success and 
*cannot therefore begin the process of contention at all.’® 

Next the Naiyayikas proceed to certain epistemological 
considerations on the implications of and the essential 

factors involved in knowledge. By pranmm we are to 

{ understand the means or source of valid cognition 
HlTPiri}). As such, the very meaning of the word prmmna 
[implies three other factors or conditions in order to a complete 
conception of itself. In the first place itjmplies that there is 
-a, subject or ego in which the cognition centres and of which 
it is the attribute or process. That is, in every cognition 
there must lie an intelligent agent (innHT)« which is the 
substantive ground of the cognition and is the source of the 
conative processes that follow on the state of cognition. 
Secoii d^, praniana implies some object (which may be either 
existent or non-existent), to which the process of cognition 
refers or to which it is directed. Just as there can be no 
^ cognition without a conscious subject, so there can be nothing 
' worthy of the name of cognition unless there be an object — 
a thing or an attribute, a state or a process, a fact or a 

“ *15 irt*nww*nwf fwspl Vardhamina, Nyiya- 

nibandha-prakSsa ; ^ ftf*W Hffti; ... i 

*n^, wSN af«i*wa[ i wHn ' 

inT5awf*if*ra*r; wW nfii 

smraniinr u i »wmp«nn(*Rtsf*i w f n R«i*wniftfiw ‘ Eft 

firm i tJdayana, Nyiya-virttikadKparya^paneuddki. 
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thought — ^which is to be cognised. Thus subject and object ' 
are essentially necessary factors involved in every process of ) 
cognition. They are distinguishable no doubt as the knower ' 
and the known, but are separable in no act of cognition. ^ 
Lastly, pranmm implies the state of valid cognition itself 
(vtH) :)> that is, the mental state by which the object is 
cognised or to which pramSm^a leads as its result or product. 
Hence p rmn Sjm involves the pra^ta^ or the subject who 
knows, ihe^pranieya or the object which is known, w^pramiH 
or the stat^of valid knowledge which is the psychic product 
of prarmtM and in which there is the right cognition of the ' 
object* 

have then four factors or conditions in all acts of 
human knowledge, namely, a subject or pramata, an object or 
prameya, the state of knowledge or pramiti, which is the 
result of the interaction between the subject and the object, 
and, lastly, the means of knowledge or pramaoja^ which is 
instrumental towards the production of right knowledge 
(mnOT: Each of these is as essential to the , 

concept of knowledge as the rest, and each of them forms a I 
necessary pre-requisite, an essential condition of knowledge. 
In these four factors, when taken together as one whole, but 
never as disjoined, the circuit of knowledge and reality 
completes itsel^V That is, the subject having known the real 

imTiro5H[|'w tft lenffqiqjm ifit 

uw: «y«?WT: iwww—l Nyiya-mparya-difilti ; i... 

sfirfH. imniwfilfif vmlw: iwwi Nm: i 

i mnf^: i leiwt Kfsinft E irfN f^s4: unq i 

HT »r fttpRVTEfitv s»nf»wi i NySya-sOra and 

NySya-tStparya-dipikS , ; HV Wfii: E WnST I « 

«erimT«qt qqsltiqi m iif«iAr:t Vstty^ana-bhotyai 

m'WTOWfilPciwi eIs WWnf Il»nvni Swna'daraanoMmgraha-, 
WsmRPuftwwflW I n Udayaua, 

KummUKyaUi 

* ^ wroj mRcsWH i VitsySyma'bhS^a, NyOya-aetra, 
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while the other factors are the common grounds (WiTCsn() 
and the logical implications involved in ail 

knowledge.*® 

^Again the primary function of knowledge lies in its. 
correspondence to the nature and attribute of its objecte 
(siqaiW[), although this correspondence is to be known from 
the fact that the knowledge prompts an activity ending in 
fruition ) Now for the fulfilment of this 

function knowledge is directly dependent on pmmam, and the 
other conditions of knowledge have this mark of correspondence 
to objects only as they derive it from prantchfa itself. PmnO^ 
is instrumental in the production of valid cognition, so that 
without it there can be no true cognition even if there be a 
subject to cognise and an object to be cognised. It is indeed 
true that in every act of knowledge proper, the subject, the 
object and the state of knowledge are all accompanied by 
valid cognition. »^But the subject or pramata^ the object or 
pt'ameya, and the process of knowledge or pramiti do not 
originate the state of valid cognition, but owe that state to 
the influence of prarmn^i which is thus seen to be the supreme 
condition of knowledge.">^ 

Bhasarvajaa, Ny&ya-sSr€i, 

Pratyaksa-partccheda •, 

1WW ^ m n w w iron*® i wcavi wrorrorovi i iromfiprt’ awromroanai 

Nyaya-tStparya-dipika. Compare also ennRliT I PSpini ; 

I Amara-ltosa. 

* > ® roml vrom-wtv-v rsftProilwP n »nri%, aroror wromnnts^wfwn: i 

VdtsySyana-bhSsyO' on Nyiya-tnUra ; W WTO S*n% WroWMk I 

wrowi^; eivaron^ srou: varain irotr^ fv wrfa ron^ ronafiifir rodn i Udjotkara, 
NyHya-vSTtHka. 
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Bengal is well-known to have been the last refuge of the 
numerous minor systems of Sanskrit grammar, which during 
the great “Maratha” revival of PSnini, were gradually 
ousted from the different cornem of India and driven to find 
an asylum here or became altogether extinct. The Kal^/pa, 
the Mugdhahodha, the Saihk^ptamra, the Sarasvata and the 
Swpadim are still so extensively and assiduously studied in 
Bengal that it will be news even to many of her own sons that 
from a period long before any of these systems arose down to 
the first decade of the 19th century, a local school of 
Pacini’s system had flourished continuously in North Bengal. 
The increasing popularity of the Kalapa and the Mugdhabodha 
had made its condition precarious from some time past, until it 
finally became extinct only a few years ago. Apart from the 
intrinsic merits of the great works studied herein, the 
importance of the school will be evident from tbe fact that for 
several centuries past it was the only one of its kind probably 
in the whole of India that kept alive a study of Pflqini’s 
Astadhyc^ in its original form. And naturally a history of 
Pacini’s system will read bare and incomplete without some 
account of the materials supplied by such a school. 

We start our review with the EMikar-vrtti which forms 
the nucleus of a group of great works, comprised in what we 
may call the Higher Course of SanskritT Grammar in Bengal. 
A critical edition of this great work is still a desideratum. 
An examination of Haradatta’s PadamaiijaH, Jinendra’s 
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JSj&Hha-mvarana-panjikSi and the Bengal Manuscripts preserved 
in the libraries of the Kajshahi College and the YSrendra 
Research Society, will have shown that much remains to he 
desired in B&ls ^stri’s edition of the work, which appeared 
long ago in A.D. ISTO-'TS.’ The KaHka is so named from its 
place of origin KasI (Benares) I (p. 

dtrlilS (Ujivala, UttSdivrtti, iv. 117). 

In its extant form it is the work of two distinct authors.^ 
Jayfiditya (d. A.D. 661) wrote the first five chapters and 
YSmana (circa A.D. 700) the rest. This division of work 
finds a good corroboration from the early evidence of 
PuruMttamadeva, who in his Bha^avftti refers separately to 
each author by name. The publication of the KaMka-mvara^a- 
panjika has brought other remarkable facts to light. On i. 1. 5 
Jinendra writes, 

imrff 1 etc. (Yol. i, 

pp. 47-48). 

Here Jinendra is quoting JaySditya side by side with YSmana 
on the autra vii. 2. 11. So also on iii. 1. 33 we have, 

I w ink 

I YPl w<ftii(vwkK fnrai ERnfifw 

9W< I Wim^ T f9g ! «T<i ll (Yol. I, pp. 524-626) referring to 
Jayfiditya and Yfimana again on the same sUtra (vi. 4. 22). 
These clearly indicate that Jayfiditya had himself completed 
his F'rffi and Jinendra had access at leiast partly to the lost 

‘ Thns nodot i. 1. 3, the ed. reads I I I I 

This limK portion, which ia omitted in Bengal mannsoripta, eeema to be an interpolation 
na it ia not pteanppoaod in the Ni/Sga or PSdamaagmi In i. >1. 2S the pairangfi 
I rightly omitted in Bengal mannsoripta helongB evidently to 
the Kyaaa (Vol. I, p 73) whence it has crept into the body of the KaMS. Under vii. 1. 1 
Bits fisstri leada two InrilSs beginning with'JwWsj which has been omitted in Bengal 
maanaoripta, in a XSnfcivrtH ( 7, B. B., ICa No. 694) and ate not explained by Jinendra 
who never omits to comment on the iSriltSi. 

• Of. also KySta on iv. 1. 16 (VoL I, p. 821). Wo cannot therefote agne with the 
anther of the note in J. A. 8. 8, 1912, p, 67. 
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portions of it. I-tsing was thus literally correct when he 
ascribed the Vftti^tra to Jayaditya alone.® A vexed question 
is thus raised regarding the nature and character of Yamaua’s 
fragmentary work, to which no direct answer is to be found in 
the Nyam. A reasonable inference may however be drawn 
from the following facts. The lUsMka has been based on 
several earlier works including, according to Jinendra, the 
Vfttia of Chulllbhatti, Nirtura and others.* Jinendra in the 
body of his commentary has referred to them presumably 
either as (e.g. on iv. 1. 164) or as (e.g., 

on ii. 1. 67). All references of Jinendra to Vf'ttikara without 
any specification are either to Jay&ditya or VSmana as the 
case may be.® Now Jinendra commenting on Yamana under 
vi. 1. 17 writes tTTOgjTWisi m 

fwifir I ^WIra*^irra: (v. r. s., 

No. 1162, fol. 11a). This Vrttikara is evidently Jayaditya and 
we have thus a clear indication that YSmana came after 
Jayaditya and based his work on the latter’s Vrtti. VSmana’s 
direct reference to a Vj-tti on viii. 4. 48 might similarly 
be referred to Jayaditya, as Jinendra there also does not 
specify any previous work. Yamana’s Vrtti may therefore be 
taken to be a revised and enlarged edition of Jayaditya, much 
like the Umacail-Vftti of the Samk^iptamra which goes under 
the name of its reviser Jumaranandi. And the name KdaiM 
should more correctly be given to this joint- work of Jayaditya 

' Takttkngu’e ed., p 176 r.tging’s account ib u most valnalilo and accurate 
contnbntion to the history of Sanskrit grammar Uis note on the “ three hhtlaii ” irjll 
read as a commentary on ioriio, i. 3. 2, I Of tho works comprised therein 

the AtladhSia has been preserved in two rare quotations of Bengal grammarians 

Uaitr^a in Tantrapradipa on viii 4 47 and Sarapa in bis Durghafavrih on viii 4 65. 

* It is a signifioant fact that both these earlier frUtkaras have been preserved in 
very rare quotationB of Bengal grammarians alone. Obnlllbhatti has been quo.«d by 
Maitreya in hie IhntrapradTpa on viii. 3 97 and by JumarSnandi on Sarhlegtptatiara in 108. 
Nirtura has been quoted by Srfpati m KSti/nfra-paniifla (Ind Anl., 1917, p. 191, note). 
This raises a pnraa facie presumption of special connection of*the8e authors with Bengal. 
Investigation is however necessary. 

» On iii. 1. 78, ffimw: .wN finiwt etc., refers to Jayaditya on vi. 4. 23 
though the difference from the extant test of Vamana is very slight indeed 
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and Vsmana and not to I-tsing’s Vftti-autra. Ysmsma’s 
reverence for Jayaditya may perhaps be inferred from his 
comment on vii. 2.11— I 
qqr etc. The interpretation Yamana means 
here to refute is clearly the one of Jayaditya (see Nyaaa i. 1.5, 
cited above) but he seems to cleverly avoid the onerous work 
of directly criticising his great predecessor by selecting for his 
target a passage of whicb, according to Jinendra, 

refers to the grammarians and others, 

(V. R. S., No. 584, vii. 2, fol. 126). But what 
led Yamana to revise only the last three chapters remains 
yet to be explained. Yamana being thus posterior in date to 
Jayaditya cannot be placed liefore 700 A.D., and this will 
tempt one to reopen the question of his identity with the 
alaniMbi-ika Yamana, presupposed for instance by Goylcandra 
on Satnk^ptasara, ii. 704 (apwiis! *(¥HqWf l1 ). The 

identity is however untenable seeing that K&vyd,lankara^ 
V. 2.86 goes directly against KMikd, vi. 6.61 and vii. 3.19. 
The mimaPtaaka Yamana one of the traditional pupils of 
Kumanla,” may be a more likely name for identityj at least in 
point of time. 

The K^ika otherwise known in Bengal as the Mahdvj-tti 
has justly enjoyed a uniform popularity throughout India 
ever since it was written ; for I-tsing who had written within 
thirty years of Jayaditya’s death' found his work already 
popular in India. It embodies the “ essence ” of all previous 
works on grammar and is complete in itself. Bor, 

to quote its own words with which it fittingly ends — 

^BTflWT aiW B 

" iwi iwm; i 

^^dariaruuamticcaya, p. 4. 

' Takakuin’a ed., loo. cit 
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**it incorporates all additional and subsidiary rules, the iafia 
and the vjpamriikhyamia, correctly enumerates the different 
groups of words [gmjm), clearly explains the subtle meanings 
of mtroB and indicates the formation of words.” 

The study of the KaHha in Bengal appears to have been 
greatly facilitated and kept alive by the K^ka-mmraya-paSjiJ^ 
of .Tinendrabuddhi (9th cent. A.T).). The publication of this 
work by the Varendra Eesearch Society, Bajshahi, is going 
shortly to be completed in about 2000 pages. This huge work, 
which had long awaited publication, has at last found a worthy 
editor in the land of its adoption in Sastri Srish Chandra 
Chakravarti, B.A. This work before its publication had loomed 
very large in the eyes of most Indian scholars, who endowed 
it with a somewhat hoary antiquity and built many a 
chronological theory based upon the same. Its publication 
while fulfilling our expectations regarding its intrinsic merit, 
will also certainly dispose of most of the chronological 
conjectures. 

The commentary must have been written after a considerable 
interval of time, sufficient to introduce various readings in 
the text of the Kdiika. Under i. 1.75 Jinendra discusses no 
less than five readings in a single karikd (Vol. I, p. 140). 
On vii. 3.4 he similarly discusses four readings in a single 
example— fNTOnftWjftlfll qis; I ^ 

tro: etc. (V. R. S., 

No. 601, fol. 3). Moreover we have clear evidence that before 
Jinendra there had been more commentators than one on 
the KoMkd itself. On i. 1.1 (pp. 34-35) Jinendra quotes and 
refutes one with the remark ^ 

clearly referring to an earlier commentator 
of the Vrtti. I^rther on in the same aiutra (pp. 38-39) he 
refers to at least two earlier commentators explaining in 
different ways the propriety of an exainple given in the 
Kasika. Under vii 1.6 we have tfH 
. . (v. r. s., No. 601, 
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fol. 7). Jinendra cannot therefore be referred to any date 
earlier than A.D. 800, i.e. at least a century after the time of 
YSmana. This will easily dismiss all question of his alleg^ 
citation by Mff.gha (ii. 112) and Bhsmaha, which have been 
the subject of longdrawn controversies among scholars.’ 
Mftgha flourished early in the 7th cent. A.D. if not earlier’ 
and BhSmaha flourished at least before his commentator 
Udbhata (who lived under Jayapida of Kashmir circa A.I). 
800), author of the BhamahavivarcM^am. Both of them 
therefore long preceded Jinendra. 

Kielhom has concluded his brilliant study of the 
Mahahhasya with the regret that ‘*it is disappointing that 
we do not learn from it more regarding the history of Indian 
grammar.”^’ But had he lived to search for historical matter 
through the 2000 pages of our present work he might have 
regretted still more. Jinendra in writing his commentary had 
apparently laid all the accumulated grammatical lore of his 
age under contribution But except some 

half-a-dozen independent quotations and as many references 
to previous authors,** he nowhere acknowledged his borrowings 
except from the “three Munis.” His veiled indebtedness to one 
or two specific works however we may cull from the writings of 
later authors. Maitreya on iv. 1. 63 writes qqy 
ffil 1^; (Vol. I, p. 861) IWW 


* See eBpfloially FSthak in JAB {Bom. Br.‘), XXIII, pp. 18 ff., Ind Ant, 1912, 
pp. 232 9. , Triyedi in ibid, 1918 

• Ind. Ant., 1917, pp 191-2. 

Ind Ant., 1887, p. 106. 

“ wi fiwfTvii (u. i. i7)i ^imn ?iji 

flnrwii (ii. 2. 6), ilht; fwilwTnii (u. 2. le); fini (from a 

lexicon, lii. 1. 14) ; W I (liL 2. 174) ; snfilW (iii. X 21). 

*» (ta. a ii7); *NifW(T. 1. 1), (a i. is); Vnftnn; 

(vi. I 8) ; mi (vii l is) Bende* on vii. 1. 18 he preeeryee for ne the 

aotnal ittra of the pre^PSpmian giamniaieBn*— ilv >9121^ 'flsnWV VSIlQt^W WffhAi 

^ i fWt i imrfv “ ^ zt iiw” ilii tm i 

(V. B. 8., No. 001, fol. 17) Compare JrahaihSfya; aleo GoldstBoker, FSptni, p. 189. 
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wim Tqiw w a i (R. Coll., No. 15», 

fol. 85ft). This makes the unknown author of a work named 
Amipadam, quoted also elsewhere by Maitreya (iii. 1.22, 
iii. 2.128 and vii. 4.1) and Eramadlsvara (i. 215) anterior to 
Jinendra.‘^ Purusottamadeva in his Lalitaparibh^a (R. Coll., 
No. 82, fol. 20ft) gives the credit of drawing the paTiithSfa 
^n^wrafir) from vi. 4.172 to one Smtapsla 
wfqiit Hinro:) knowing fully 
well that both Jinendra (Vol. 1, p. 820) and VSmana admit 
the same. This seems to indicate that drutapala preceded 
both Jinendra and Ysmana. But Jinendra’s work may 
unhesitatingly be regarded as a model for all faithful 
commentaries. Without for once yielding to the temptation 
of learned digressions, he has explained and reconciled in a 
style reminding us of the Mahabhaai/a, every passage of the 
KaHka. It is said Jinendra had to break this fidelity only 
once in his huge work in his comment on vii. 1.2, where 
for the first time he declares a passage to be spurious; a 
commentator on Jinendra records this fact in a beautiful 
couplet : 

An examination of the famous PadamanjaH will show to 
what a large extent, in spite of his big boast, Haradatta^* has 
been indebted to Jinendra though he does not seem to have 
named him more than once (iv. 1. 22). 

Jinendra’s work is commonly known fis the NyUsa. His 
name seems to have originated with reference to a certain class 
of grammarians of Pacini’s school quoted once by Jinendra 
himself under vi. 1. 3. While explaining the varttika 


' ‘ May this be the work alluded to in Magha’i famous passage (li 118) P 
*’* V. B. B.) Mo. 601, fol 6(t margin. e 

** Baradatia is a oompatatively late au^or and cannot be placed before the 18th 
oeat> A.n., hamng been quoted for the first time only in the F»ni(ah3ra, a work <A the 
IStli cent. A.l>. 
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etc., Jinendra writes : 1 tlV «fll^ 

nn^inni- - • i etc. (V.R.s., No. 1162,' 

fol. 5b). Maitreya also refers to them in his Tantraprculipa 
under vii. 1. 12, {Kaaiha), 

CTin I w ft ^twfinirat 

iTi fli w gwpii wfij Wftw: tot 

Wfi l ^& gT 4l Tf?r ?fHRiaTtW»l II (V. R. S., No. 1161, fol. 12A). 
The word ^qrf^ is derived from amv occurring in ukthadigmw 
iv. 2. 60, where like other words of the group it presumably 
does not refer to any particular work, but means the (inviolable) 
textual collocation of the autras, as will be clear from passages 
of the Mahabhaaya, e.g. on vii. 3. 63, when read with Kaiyyata 
and Maitreya. Some have recourse to or twisting of 

their construction but the Naiyasikas explain things without 
violating their integrity (q^nPOT^)- Their peculiarity seems 
to consist in their great reverence for PSuini {Nyaaa, p. 33), by 
extending the scope of whose autraa, they seek to explain 
away all the varttikaa. Jinendra who has carefully explained 
the v9rttikaa in that manner has proved himself to be a 
scrupulous Naiyasika. All the vahtavyaa and upnaamkhyUTiaa 
of K&tyayana are dealt with in a like manner by Jinendra: 
qnui l ^ etc. ; 

etc. Jinendra’s work itself came 
in became synonymous with panjika on any (grammatical) 
vrtti (njra: i ^?ntlrar; i) “ 

Though the Nyaaa has been more or less a book of Indian 
fame it was speci|)ly the one great grammatical treatise of 
Bengal, preferred even to the Mahabhaaya, whose study had 
been in decay already in Maitreya’s time.'* For Srstidhara 
the commentator on the Blt^acj-Ui who seems to have known 
the Mahabhaaya only in quotations, betrayed his ignorance 
by ascribing the line to Paqini, while his 

’ ** Oa^aratnamahodadht, Gggubng’i ed., p 346 
> ><> In tbe TimtrajpraUfa vui. 3. 48 we rend IV ^ VmfmndW iW%I 
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appeal to his readers clearly indicated the liveliness and 
assiduity of studies on the Ny&m in his days : 

n^ifkif qfNir: n 

(Introduction to Bha^a/ortti, pp. 11-12.) 
We come to the same conclusion for more recent times as 
well from the fact that while portions of the Nyaaa including 
obviously those relating to the Teda, are altogether unknown 
in Bengal, quite a large number of manuscripts of the 
remaining portions are easily available and have been collected 
and preserved at Hajshahi. Moreover, except a solitary 
Nyaaodyota — unknown in Bengal and quoted by Sayapa (in 
Dhdtmrtti) and Mallinatha (on Kimta., ii. 17) — all the 
ancient and modern commentaries on the Nyam hail from 
Bengal. The Ammyam, the Tantmpradlpa^ the Nyasoddlpana 
by Nandana Nyayavagisa and a commentary by one variously 
called Manasarma, ^rlmana^rma or ^rlman Upadhyaya, have 
been preserved in quotations notably in works on the most 
flourishing system, Kaldpa, which have quoted extensively from 
the Nyasa and its commentators, the latter sometimes under the 
flattering epithet Naiy^kas. Taking all this along with the 
fact that in the 9th cent. A.D. Bengal under the early Psla 
Kings was the last resting place of Buddhism in India, the 
BodhiaattmAi^e Jinendrabuddhi may be looked upon either as 
a native of Bengal or one who had lived and worked long in 
that province. 

We have npw to refer to a number of great works, all of 
which have unfortunately been lost. The earliest and the 
most important of them all is the lost Bhaga/oftti (circa A.I). 
900). ' This work has been ascribed to Bhartrhari by iSsstri 

' ’ We have it ou the aathonty of the late PttStnbar TarkalshkOra of Nator, Rajihabi, 
the laet exponent of the Bengal School of PSpini (d. A D VIS), that beiidee the Vedio 
pmrtiona, Ute following aeetioni were never ay^mntioally atndied in the toU, vh., i. 1 
■(pegmlady Ipiowii aa the tim), the afVf portione of iv and v and viu. 2 (hamorowly 
\lMthe«f«Vin)- 
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firish Chaudra Chakravarti evidently on the authority of 
Sretidhara,** which however its open to doubt. The author 
of the work is really yet unknown, but he certainly comee 
after MSgha, whom he quotes.’^’ Moreover the author is 
himself found explaining the words of Bhartfhari in Siradeva’s 

gw it: »wiTft «i infir 

I •• Eig i fa f ai snNRrfwfn 

etc.^' This makes it impossible to identify 
the author of the Bhagavritti with Bhartrhari. The work 
was evidently meant to be a rival of the KaMM, whose 
interpretation it has .sought to question almost at every 
step.^ This fact has lieen noticed by Rayamukuta the 
celebrated commentator on Amara who thus comments on the 
word ; W>r-C|tQ-qT«^ Kl I q rK | ds ^ft ft 

lltireftTlrtt (V. R. 8., No. 660, 

fol. 436). In the Bhagavrtti moreover we get a glimpse into 
the tendencies of his age. The decay of Vedic studies that 
produced a bha^amtraharn, Candragomin, seems to have 
attacked even the holy A^tadhyayi for the first time in this 
work, which derives its name from a most unorthodox division 
of Panini’s work into two separate parts (wiw) of Vedic and 
classical sutras.^ The work has been after the KMika the 

>■ lutroduotion lo (ft, p 2. 'o Ibid, p 10 

TO Vfit Durghatauith on vni 2 ;«> Aluo vfs 

Wnroi VPl SWiffl;, UtiadiwHi on ii 109 

•' P. 12 Compare Goyicandra on i. 328, ST<nft|giaiU|si4(. 

We must not lose tho force of these quotations which indicate that BKartrhan had written 
a eomplete commentary on the IfahdbhSsya and not on the “ tbiue padae ” alone (Kielbom, 
Jnd. Ant,, 1888) Here we got a quotation from his Commentary on nii. 4. 11 llaitreyu 
quotes him on viii 3 21 (HflVftsn V ^ W»1tRwn^ 

and again on viii 3 29 g gfdm). 

Pamfottamadeva quotes him under lii I 6 (BhSfavrflt, p. 114} There are a few move 
quotations in Qoyloandra end Srlpati. 

*• See the BhatSvffti under li. 474, ir. 2. 88, iv. 3 23, v. 1. 282, v, 2. 13, ri. a 86; 
»i. 8. 187, viu 8 7a , 

** See (^icandra on i. 100; WJ VS WHltfl vmiinit toIiHI; also on ii. 880 

Bitmvii yiwv ftfvinWk ww w i wHwMdfwm , vs w n w wtiwHW 
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most popular work in Bengal. Maitreya quotes from it 
frequently in his Tantrcyaradipa ; Furusottamadeva wrote his 
Bhof&vrtti professedly on its basis : 

Sarapa’s DurghatavrHi contains about 30 quotations from 
it. Even so late an author as Goylcandra (circa A.D. 1400) 
gives no less than 40 independent quotations from the work. 
All these against a few second-hand quotations in the 
Madhavlya and a solitary one as far as we know in the 
Padamanjari direct us clearly enough where to look for its 
place of origin. The Bhagavr^li'a attacks on the KaHka 
are entirely missed in the Nyasa, which probably preceded 
it. A corrupt passage of the Durghatavrfti (p. 34) seems 
indeed to direct the BhdgavftH against a word of the Nyam, 
On the other hand Maitreya in his Tantrapradlpa cm 
viii. 1.12 seems by his manner to indicate that the author of 
Bhagavftti preceded Kaiyyata. The date of the Bhugamrtti 
may thus be tentatively put down as circa A.I). 900. A study 
of its attacks on the Ka^ika leads us to believe that the author 
enlists himself as a staunch follower of the Mdhabha^it; 
for the objections are mostly on the score of or 

Early in the 11th cent, (circa A.D. 1000-1050) three great 
grammarians flourished in Bengal — Govardhana, DSrmodarasena 
and Indumitra. Their authority and influence induced 
BAyamukuta to express his great reverence for them by the 
epithet Govardhana’s VrtSdivrtU alone is 

known in quotations. He has had the supreme honour of 
lending his name to an illustration of Furu^ttamadeva 

** p 678. 

Vide GoTloendn on ii. 148, ii. 809, vi. 822 etc ; nbu Maitreya on vii, 1.61, 
Till, a 42 etc. 

*• etr. (on amow 1 . I. 1. 10). 
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Damodarasena is the author of a 
nrwk VpadhydyMorvawam (abbreviated to Sareaavam).^ The 
work appears to be a large grammatical ni^ndha extensively 
quoted among others by Srstidhara. On Y. 1.100 the latter 
discusses and decides the orthography of the on 

the authority of the Upadhyayasarvaamm with the interesting 
remark, w ^ W W 

Maitreya quotes the Sarvetavam once in his DhMupradVpa 
13 P- 124). Then comes Indumitra, 

author of the Anunyaaa which is evidently a commentary 
on the Nyaao,. He also has been frequently quoted by 
Bengal grammarians notably Purusottamadeva (in his 
Lalitaparibha^ii)^ Parana and Siradeva.^ His relation with 
Maitreya Raksita is evident from the following interesting 
passage of Siradeva (p. 79) : 

nwfwh 1 

So Indumitra seems to have been an elderly 
contemporary of Maitreya who succeeded evidently in 
excelling and superseding him in the Tanirapradlpa. For 
though Maitreya has nowhere quoted Indumitra directly, 
his veiled attacks on the latter’s interpretations have sometimes 
been laid bare by later commentators Thus commenting on 
the Tanirapradlpa under i. 2. 1 one writes 

Maitreya Raksita (circa A.D. 1050-1100) is perhaps the 
only mediseval grammarian whose name has been the subject 
of grammatical analysis, Ujjvaladatta ip his Utiadvi-tti (i. 38) 
writes fww^^fqRnwfwi: I ... 

I® Some of the Mss, of his Tmitraprad^pa 

’ ’ BhStSvrtti i. 487. 

SarvSDBnda, rtlwformsvam, Ft II, p. 197. 

•* B. CoU., No. 82, fol 4a, 826, 276. 

»« WB BWFpmjit sTfinn wwos*! I v* lor H w <mwff 2 wai< i 

p 6. ^ 

’ ' Compare aleo p. 88. ’ * V B B., No. 489, fol. 8a, matpinai note. 

Jirinonda’a ed , p. 18 ; also V. B. B, Ho. 407, fol. 76. ‘ 
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preserved at Rajshahi have the following colophon: ^ 

etc * We have therefore 
to conclude that Maitreya was his title and Baksita his real name 
and thus we are led to a very fair presumption that here we 
have got evidence' of a grammarian of purely Bengali origin, 
for the title Maitreya while unknown elsewhere in India is 
still well known in Bengal as that of a clan of Varetidra 
BrShmanas. Some of the scrilies indeed leave us in no doubt, 
as they quote him sometimes in the modern reverse order as 
• and sometimes even corrupted as 
His reputation in India rests on his work on the verbal roots— 
the DliMiipradipa which has been recently published by the 
Vlu'endra Research Society under the editorship of ^astri Srish 
Chandra Chakravarti, B.A. This famous w^ork has enjoyed a 
pan-Indian popularity, is quoted w'ith the greatest deference in 
the Puri(^akara and the Madhavlya and while superseded by the 
works of Sayaoa, Bhattoji and others in other parts of India, 
was till lately studied in North Bengal as the only authoritative 
work oil the subject. But in Bengal Maitreya is better known 
by his masterpiece, the Tanirapradlpa which is a large critique 
on the Vrtti and the Nyasa.^ This great work seems to be 
unknown elsewhere in India, like all other works of the Nyam 
group, for it is doubtful if a single independent quotation from 
it can lie traced works of Sayana, Bhattoji and others. 

The fragments pres^tin^ at Rajshahi go to make up more than 
half the entire wori^ i hich sufficiently vouch for him as one 
of the greatest grammarians of India and one of the very few 
who have cleverly manipulated the labyrinth of jhapakan and 
pat'ibhagas. The work has long siu*vived its rival, the Aiiuny&aa 
of Indumitra and had several commentaries to its credit, of 

V U 8,Xi« GiOttml nun , li OoH,-Vu I5J 

V B. S., No 1160, fol 7I> of Vi/axn, \i I (iiinixin), lUiU S|$^lh.iia on in IdLOoll, 
No. 80, fol. 6a) 

’• sfipmd vgfkw "iwi ^ ii 

DkStapradipa, ]> 164 
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which the Tantmpradipa-pmbha by Sanfttana Tarkac&rya 
the Trantrapradipoddipana by Nandana NyAyav&gl^ and a 
Tf'antrapmdipaloka are preserved in marginal quotations or 
fragments. Maitreya has been revered especially for his subtle 
reasoning by which he frequently takes even the NpagakSra 
to task.^^ Siradeva in his Paribha^&vrtti has taken pains to 
shield him from the attacks of his vilifiers who are unable 
to dive into the depths of his subtleties, EP% 

WPinfiTlITO: I »T Bwwfq (p. 111). Siradeva’s own 

remarks, which prove him to be a staunch follower of 
Maitreya are ipanfrtWt?! I 

(p. 05). Unlike Jineudra, Maitreya has mostly 
acknowledged his Iwrrowings from his numerous predecessors.** 
His work therefore makes a valuable study on the history of 
grammar, as a few specimens will suffice to show. On vii. 3. 86 
he preserves two otherwise unknown sutnfs of the pre>PSninian 
grammarian, Apmli— Errfwftl^ TSlfiTORI 

irat in 

the work, again, we get the earliest mention of a system 
of grammar ascribed to one K^pa 9 aka one of whose sUtras he 
has preserved for us under iii. 3 “ ’T gW 

Among altogether new 
names occurs Udayakara funder vii. k. 1 and 23), a ngiig'" 
by which the famous Udayanacavyr , ^ ^Iso known. 
Under vii. 4.23 he (luotes from one^J^J^dhyaya Kulanila 
SvSniiii who with the distinctive \Sorific adjuncts to 


w ^ Psfwrfhfii « 

ft«.de. rema.ks hke B 3 ^ « 3 S»n?: (, 3 ^ 

wwnftsa (vi. 2 90), all referring , are to bo met with 

frequently. 

Vide Introduction to the DhatMpradii>a 

- Kielhorn m M A«t . 1S87, ^ 102, note 7. givee^,, ^^ont 

Apifah G«.nman«n. of the KalSpa a, atom have preae-^^ ^ 

<n iSmtl CkF <. I k 


nioatly in ISrilSi* of the Apnalhjtm which may throw ao, 
*" Sec alau under iv. 1 13o, u 3. o4. 


10 light on tliia ancient ayateiu. 
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his uame sjeems to lietray an intimate relationship with 
Maitreya, and not unlikely may have been his preceptor. 
But the greatest of all, we happily meet here with the 
honoured name of Kajjata" who has been frequently quoted 
either under his name (i. 2.1 and i. 2.17) or the name of his 
work iii. 3.136) but often also as the Bhct^atlk&k&ra. 

The great deference which Maitreya shows towards him points 
to some interval of time lietween the two authors and will 
place Kajjata late in the 10th cent. A. I), (circa A.D. 950-1000) 
For Maitreya himself has been quoted by Pnrumttamadeva 
in his Lalitaparibha^a and in his JHapaka-aamuccaya.^ A 
Dhatupradipatika is already found quoted by Sarvananda, 
who wrote shortly after A.T). 1169,“ and in the Jhirgkafavrtti 
(pp. 56, 92 and 103). Maitreya cannot therefore be placed 
later than circa A.D. 1060-1100. 

We next come to the great name of Puru^ttamadeva 
(circa A.D. 1100-1150) who wrote the Bhd^dvftti on the 
basis of the Kaiika and the Bhagacftii.'^ The latter work 
was finally superseded by him. The work has been successful 
in inaugurating what we may call a Lower Course of Sanskrit 
Grammar and was till very recently extensively studied in North 
Bengal. We must not however misjudge its worth on that 
account. In conciseness it stands unrivalled in the domain 
of Sanskrit grammar. It also stands unrivalled as a 
text-book for initiating students into the intricacies of Classical 
Sanskrit in a plain and simple way. Nor is it devoid of 
originality. Under v. 1. 115 it Iwldly gives an extended 
meaning to the %utra. Another notable feature is its wealth 
of apt illustration and quotations numbering more than 400 
including a few extremely rare ones. It has moreover handed 

* ' The form “ ii altogether nnhnowu >n Bengal 

•» , v b. s , No oao, foi is. 

* * Anfrecht, Omford Cat, p. ISC. 

** Tiiatariasva, pt IV, p. 30. 

*’ Introdnrtion to ^stii finth Chandra CTiakrararti’p ed. pnbliehed hv the Varendra 
Reaeatch Bocietj, 
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down in a nuiquf quotation a reference to the oldeat vftti 
on Pacini — the Mntfivrl Fflfi-'*' Prom this we learn of quite 
a marvellous interpretation, disalhuvinff amon^ others the 
ekaieiit altogether. 

Puru^ttamade\ a was a prolific writer. Besides his 
masterpiece the he had written a panhh^avftti 

called the JjaUtaparihhdqa (Mss. at Rajshahi), a Jnapaka 
^muccaya (Aufrecht, Oxford Cat.) quoted by ^ra^a, and an 
UffadirrFi quoted liy VJjmht. In a curious work named 
BhS^yakhyaprapanca (V.R.S., No. 649) we read the following 
reference at ^ Bi n »l ^tflny<aW T f q 

^T^ni 6te. (fol. 2) showing that our author 
wrote a commentary on the Mahahhasya, Avhioh, as far as 
preserved, is characterised by simplicity of manner and an 
avoidance of all polemical discussions, and leads us sufficiently 
to believe in the tradition of his “attaining salvation ” mentioned 
in the same curious work quoted above: HVfv 

(fol. 95). His date 

easily works out to be the first half of the 12th cent. A.D. 
having lieen quoted by S^arvfinanda (Pt. iii, p. 65) and 
Saraqa. 

His Bhayavrtfi has a popular commentary written by 
Srstidhara known among pandits as ^rmS. (circa A.D. 1500). 
He mentions a previous commentator named Bhfiskara Misra 
(on ii. 1.57 and ii. 2.29). Srstidhara took pains to lay under 
contribution the whole grammatical literature current in his 
days in Bengal. His commentary is therefore replete with 
valuable quotations from previous authors. We need only 
refer to one of the oldest of them, named Ke&iva, whose FftH 
on Pftqini" has been gerenfeen times quoted by Srstidhara 

*■ This Vftti i« «l«o mentioned in the MnliAbhCfyn on it .*). 10 vifi 

i s. 57 (p. 26) 

' * ’ Maitr^n niao baa rererence for this ancient work, which maj’ have even preceded 
the KaaTka aa ia erident from hia refemng to it under the veneiable title of ^hatra, 

(i. 2. 6, alao on i. 4, 66). 
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independently.* It is also quoted in the Bhasari'ffi. Srstidhara 
quotes from the Supadnia with deference, while a Ms. of 
his M'ork (V.R.S., No. 395) is dated Saka 1600. We therefore 
place him tentatively about A.1) 1500. 

^rai^adeva author of the Durghu^iw^tti is the next 
great writer whose work is a veritable store-house of quotations 
from all previous grammarians, for all of whom its recorded 
date (A.D. 1172) forms a sure fprmhum ad qvoni. His 
wonderful mastery over both the frai and the grammar 
and the literature of his age is displayed on every page of his 
book. He seems to have liased his w ork on two similar works 
of Maitreya and Furu^ttamadeva. Ujjvala in his UiiMivftti 
(ii. 57, iii. 160 and iv. 1) says, #|ir: HUfir 

ift TftRT, and Sarvananda in his ^haaaroaftvn (Ft. II, 
p. 277) remarks 

quotations in ^araija’s work from Furusottamadeva (pp. 19, 
27, 36, 43 and 71) which cannot be ti’aced to the latter’s 
BhU^avftti will have to be referred to this lost work on 
Durghata. Sarapa proves himself to be intimately related in 
time and place to Furusottamadeva whom he has extensively 
quoted, though he lived within a quarter of a century from 
his time. 

To the 13th cent. A.D. we may refer the two remaining 
worthies of the Bengal school, viz, Ujjvaladatta and Siradeva, 
lx)th of whom quote from Furusottamadeva and are quoted 
in the Madhavlya (e.g. Ujjvala and Siradeva on 
Ujjvala’s UnMitriti has superseded all previous works on the 
subject including those of Govardhana and Furusottamadeva. 
His quotations from the “ Amaratikakara ” (on ii, 4, iii. 6 and 
iv. 125) can be traced to Sarvananda. Siradeva’s ParihJid4anf>tti 
enjoyed a pan-Indian popularity, and was regarded as the only 
authoritative work on the subject until the time of the great 

** From Sntidhara’a references we learn that Kemva had preserved an altogether 
new vSrtttka on i 4 62, and read in. 1 Una two separate irntmn SOS; 

WIF and I 
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NSi{^ji Bhatta. He haw shown a wonderful skill in the 
treatment of abstruse grammatical problems (qtfln[T)) where 
he generally sides with Maitreya Raksita. A fragment of a 
common tery on his Avork by GoA'inda ^rmS has been preserved 
at Rajshahi (V.R.S., No. 1150). 

The subsequent history of the school is not brightened by 
any work of originality or eonstruotive genius and consists 
merely of a continuous study of the famous works of the 
older writers. This is evidenced by the narrow local interest 
of the works of Srstidhara, Sanatana and Nandana. The 
continuity and ardour of this study seems to have guarded it 
not only against the “ foreign ” inroads of the “ Maratha ” 
revival, but also, to some extent, against the “ neighbouring ” * 
inroads of the Nf/ai/n school of Navadvipa, whose influence is 
characteristically small in North Bengal. The decay in 
constructive development is, how'ever, more or less co-eval 
with the vise of the minor systems of grammar in Bengal — 
notably the Kalapa and the S«iiik^ipimam Iwth of which in 
their early career Avere vastly influenced by the PaiQiinian school. 
As a matter of fact, liefore the rise of the all-powerful and 
all-obstructive Naiyaylkas, the two greatest grammarians of 
whom Bengal may justly l)e proud — Goylcandra of the 
Sa/thk^iptomra and Vidyasagara of the Kalttpa — ^were indebted 
much more to the I’auinian school of Bengal than to the 
respective systems to Avhich.they belonged. 

The foregoing brief sketch of the Bengal development of 
the sqhool of Panini, the real history of Avhich may be said to 
cover the period from Jinendra (A.D. 800) to Purusottamadeva 
(A.D. 1150) makes the conclusion irresistable, and that even 
more strongly when we mark its special connection with 
** Vfirendra,” that it really forms but a chapter in the glorious 
history of the Pala dynasty of Bengal. The political supremacy 
achieved by the eaily P&la kings of Bengal over the other 
kingdoms of Northern India was presumably concurrent with 
a general revival of culture in that province in all the 
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departments of art and science. The period, for iustauoe, 
^tritnessed the rise in Sengal of a new school of sculpture and 
architecture, founded by Uhlman and his son Yitp&la, who, 
according to Tftranfttha, flourished during the reign of 
Bharmapala and Devap&la." 

In literature moreover, we have the important testimony 
of the great poet LlSjasekhara ^ to show that while all other 
provinces of India were moi'e or less converted to “ Pr&krita ” 
influence, the province of Gaufla, which in olden time gave its 
name to a separate literary style, was the only place in his 
days where a study of “ pure Sanskrit ” was pursued. Traces 
of this literary revival are not difficult to find in the preserved 
anthologies. But we have fortunately got a complete specimen 
of this lost literature in the EdHiacarita of SandhySkaia 
Nandi. If elaborate ornamentation be regarded as the 
characteristics of the “ Varendra school ” in its art, it is even 
more so in its literature as displayed in this one of the greatest 
He^akacyaa of India. The swan-songs of this Muse of Bengal 
we hear in the lyrics of the “ five jewels ” of the court of king 
Laksma^a Sena the last independent Hindu ruler of Bengal. 
The final credit, however, of sheltering and fostering the study 
of pure Sanskrit belongs to the great grammarians of Bengal, 
who appear to have kept alive the study of the orthodox system 
at a time when Pauini .seems to have been very much in 
neglect everywhere else in India. Por during the period under 


* " /»ii. Mt , Vol. IV 

ewfispaftin; eeewmesewii'iew i 

^ «ri n U Xai'j/r(.7iuma)hHa, p. 01. 

Compare also 

qafiq IJV HiaiWpl t ( 
upsrefla: iHm t n v 

srfwiaiT nrtPr eftnft ^ ii ’ 

The Kai'najn la Ulioyl, llio author of Patiimiilulam 
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iBview, we hardly meet with any great name in grammar 
outNide Bengal, excepting that of the famous Kaiyyata, 
whose place of origin is, however, still unknown. It u 
therefore no exaggeration to conclude that this school of 
grammarians adds a new lustre to the glories of the Pfila period, 
which may thus be regarded as the period of all round national 
regeneration in Bengal. 
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O. C. OAKGOLYi M.A., B.L., 

Vioe-Premdmtt Indian Society of Oriental Art, Calcutta. 

In connection with the indigenous snake-cults of Bengal, 
B>ai Saheb Dines Chandra Sen^ first drew attention to the 
discovery of the cult of the Snake-goddei^s in Crete, first 
made by Sir Arthur Evans in 1903. Dr. Coomaraswamy 
in the course of a very valuable article “On some Ancient 
Elements in Indian Decorative Art demonstrated the analogy 
by means of two interesting drawings (figs. 8 and 9) one of 
which was a nineteenth century brass image of M anatri j, Devi 
(from the collection of Mr. E. S. W. Russell of Calcutta), 
which is so like the Cretan Sun-goddess that “no one could 
have been surprised if that very figure had been found in 
Crete itself. The pose is nearly identical, and the flounced 
skirt is no less suggestive of ancient Crete.” It is almost 
impossible to explain the analogy, if not the extreme 
similarity amounting almost is identity, of forms of the 
two cult images one coming from the valley of the Ganges 
and the other from the shores of the Mediterranean unless 
we hypothecate that the ancient world of 1000 B. C. “must 
have Itoen knit together by common modes of thought and 
expression^’. And the survival of a very early form dating 
perhaps from 1800 to 1600 B. C. in a nineteenth century 
brass image could only have been due to an extreme 
conservatism of attachment to the archaic type on the part 
of the votaries of the icon and its makers. The Snake-goddess 
is supposed to be the earliest conceptio^^ of the Divine Spirit 

> UUtory of Butgalx Liltraturo (1911), p. 361, 

* Ottatiatiteho Zo%Uchrift, VoL U, pp. 888>998i 
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in iEgean Religion, and was the essential part of the Cretan 
faith. The conception of the ** great Mother ** as the original 
of the world is shared by many early forms of beliefs and 
one of the earliest forms of such belief no doubt existed in 
Crete in the three well known forms of the Snake-goddess 
the Dove-goddess and the “Lady of the wild creatures”, the 
attributes of the one very often absorbing those of the others. 
The “great mother” was later on identified with Bhea, the 
mother of Vesta, Demeter, Hera, Hades, Poseidon and Zeus. 
In the Snake-goddess of Crete we should also recognize the 
the anthropomorphic form of the primitive Earth-goddess 
Gaia. The ancient Mother-goddess was not necessarily an 
attractive personality, she was the Fate who measured the 
lives of men who sent disasters as well as blessings, was 
associated with lions and snakes, as well as doves and deer, 
and was loved as well as feared and was worshipped as well as 
propitiated. There is another feature of the cult which is 
very striking and of significance to students of comparative 
religion. The goddess is associated with a young subordinate 
diety. “A goddess with a young subordinate god is known 
in early times on every coast of the Mediterranean which 
looked towards Crete. In Punic Africa she is Tanit with 
her son; in Egypt, Isis with Horus; in Phoenicea, Ashtaroth 
with Tammuz (Adonis) ; in Asia Minor, Cybele with Attis ; in 
Greece (and especially including in Greece Crete itself) Bhea 
with the young Zeus. Everywhere she is unwed, but made 
the mother of her first companion by immaculate conception 
and then of the gods and of all life by the embraces of 

her owns on The "goddess is the spirit of nature, 

constantly renewing herself in her own offspring. Of this 
j^iversal diety of all the Near East the .£g;ean goddess with 
son was, beyond all question a manifestion.”” The terrible 
aspect of the divinity and her mother-aspect is^perhjqMs well 
echoed in the various forms* of ^kta cult of India, with its 

• Xitetrelt^u qf Mifton and Slhia, Vpl. I, p. 147. 
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oonoeption of the Devi (goddess) as Adya Sakti, “the primo^ial 
energy* and Jagadcmba, “the mother of the tTniverse.^* 
It is q^uite possible that this mother*calt was an independent 
eviration on the Indian soil but it may also be permitted to 
assume that it was the survival from Very primitive epochs 
of the earliest forms of belief hhving a common bond with 
Mediterranean forms of worship, relics of which have now 
been discovered in the Cretan remains. For it is very 
significant that the female form of the diety plays a quite 
unimportant part in the Vedic Pantheon and the various 
munes of ^kti do not occur until in the latest works of Yedic 
literature. The Indian ^akti-cult may therefore be an Aryan 
development of non-Vedic and non-Aryan forms of belief 
which existed in India from the most ancient times which 
the philosophic speculations of a more cultmred age absorbeil 
and then transformed into their present shapes. The 
relationship of the great goddess and the male associate 
referred to in the above cults of the Mediterranean area seem 
to have left some of its traces upon the Indian Sakta cults 
in the mysterious association of 6iva and SivSni and a curious, 
though very significant, parallel is afforded in a nineteenth 
century folk-song still sung in Bengal which may be rendered 
as follows ; — 

“ Don’t you know me thy Siv&ni, Oh Siva I whom I gave 
birth to, and whose wife I ultimately became. ” 

That many of the cult features of the Mediterranean 
Mother-goddess find close parallels in the various development 
of and other fiakti cults need no elaborate demonstration. 
That ^he primitive Mother-cult underwent, considerable 
and variegated transformations from its archaic 
type might perhaps be conceded, the Snake-goddess herself 
had, for instance, a very interesting career in India in the 
pcooess of assimilation by the Vedic and the later Paurgnic 
eoltsu Without gomg into a* general history of the very 
wjell-faiowmand widespread sqake-cults in India, still sttrvivi|||[ 
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in the observances of the N&ga F<moa/n^t we may be 
' permitted to refer to the aarpammtra in the Aitereya 
Brgihmhaya which is more pertinent to the present study ; — 

i?f ^ fir 

II eieiifiii E W I Irtt ifii i 

Hiiwi iftiW Enftn^ ^ if Envnnrnmi ftf 

*lhrvdt iiwwm; Epufii i ifiW ^nfiwfii 

if if Enif Ennnif n ^ 111 I (V. 23. 1-3). 

The Udgatfs chant the verses seen by the Queen of the 
Serpents ; because the earth is the Queen of the Serpents for 
she is the Queen of all that moves. 

The identification of the Queen of the Serpents with the 
Earth seems to echo the association of the conception of the 
Cretan Snake-goddess with Mother Earth, Gaia, referred to 
above. The two conceptions India and Cretan may have 
been inspired by and derived from a common stratum of 
beliefs spreading over an Indian as well as an extra-Indian 
culture area. 

We now address ourselves to the text of our essay, the 
representation of the Snake-goddess from Egypt, the Isis-serpent 
the original of which is in the Cairo Museum and which we 
have been able to reproduce from a photograph lent to us by 
the courtesy of the curator. Like the analogy of the Bengali 
M annsjt with the Cretan Snake-goddess, the Egyptian 
Isis-serpent offers another interesting parallel with a 
somewhat similarly conceived Indian icon representing a 
Snake-goddess. It is not at all claimed that the iconographic 
formula is identical but it will be impossible to deny that 
both the Indian and the Egyptian icon equate with some 
fundamental similarity of conception. Though no earlier 
forms of the .Indian icon have yet come to light the examples 
reproduced here, one from EamalSpuram (Hampi), and the 
other from the collection of South Kensington Museum, 
Ixmdon, hail from Southern India and cannot be dated earlier 
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than the sixteenth century, the one from South Kensington 
being probably earlier by about a century. It is not hazardous 
to suppose that earlier forms of this icon may have existed in 
wood or clay, as the stereotyped form of the icon clearly suggests 
an old ancestory of type. There is no dgubt that the one 
illustrated in plate is a goddess and not an ordinary nSffinl 
so frequently represented in mediaeval Indian art ; she carries 
in one hand the lotus and in the other liand she displays the 
ahhayamudra, the reassuring attitude. The other Indian 
example with its elaborate ornaments and decorations is an 
image par excellence with the prt^ha-torwiM at the back 
crowned by the inevitable Hrtwmkha terminating in two 
makaras. She has in addition a hood of a serpent and two 
female attendant figures on either side. The attitude of her 
hands in baddkanjali is difficult to account for, if she is 
an independent image. In the Egyptian example the 
attendent figures on either side are two winged monsters. The 
variations in the shape of the Indian and Egyptian examples 
are much too obvious to suggest any direct borrowing or 
influence of the one on the other, but the two examples can 
be taken to be the result of the picturisation of the same 
fundamental cult conception and it is not necessary and not 
even possible, having regard to the differences, to postulate an 
actual migration of the form of the image from the banks of 
the Nile to those of the K&veri and the TungabhadrS. The 
one could not have been derived from the other though they 
may well be illustrations of a kindred theme at different times 
and on different soils executed by two different races. The 
cults in their primitive forms were very probably common in 
the two continents and with the development and 
characterisation of the two races and civilisations one 
fundamental cult conception|I^M||||^d somewhat different 
pictorial representations. ThO^^H^n bf the primitive edit 
in the Aryan ioonographic forn^^^Knecessitated substantial 
accretions which offered import^^^Hpres of differentiation. 
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i While the two types Af the Indian icon illustrated here 
have some fundamental analogy of forms, particularly in Uie 
diaposition of the taU, the attitudes of the two vary considerably. 
Die example from South Kensington bears a lotus and 'also 
the o^hayamudrH %nd is evidently a Serpent-goddess, like the 
one from Hampi. ,Mr. Longhuist has suggested that she may 
probably represent the consort of Virap&kfa, the tutelary god 
of the kings of Vijayanagar. The worship of Nfigas has 
enjf^ed a long popularity amongst Indian women who believed 
in the power of the serpent of bestowing offspring on 
worshippers desiring children and snake stones, known as 
NUffo-kalaa, have been made. in considerable numbers in 
Southern India. The examples we are considering here, must 
be distinguished from the common type of snake-stones as they 
must have been special icons enjoying special form of worship. 
They may have been the South India versions of the popular 
goddess ManasSi for whom a special PitrtMfa called the Padma 
Purdifa was composed in Bengal. If we turn for a moment 
to the Egyptian example, the extremely skilful and decorative 
disposition of the tail in the form of the figure eight” (8) 
differentiates it entirely from the Indian examples. But the 
peculiar disposition of the tail has many curious coincidences 
with many representations of the serpent met with in the 
monuments of Sanchi and AmarSvatl^ so that the earlier 
representation of serpents in India have echoed the form which 
we find in the Egyptian example. Evidently this mode of 
representation did not survive to later times, to which belong 
the Indian examples illustrated here. 

Before we study the analogy of the icons further it will be 
useful to refer to the function of the Snake-deity in Egypt. 
The snake-form played a very important part in many Egyptian 
legends. In the well-known crmition legend, Sokar, the of 
•the under-world; wkh three hiunan heads, has a serpmit’s body. 
Horns son of Isis, was nourished and protected by the serpent 

* BnigeM, Jlwwwn ef Vtetcf assviS, mix and A. 
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goddOss Uazit, the the tutelaiy goddess of the delta of the Nile. 
The last door of the underworld is guarded by Isis, wife of 
Osiris, and also by Nepthys wife of Set, in the fdrtn of serpehts, 
as in our example from the Cairo Museum. It is not possible 
to say whether the snake-cult of Crete was borrowed from 

beginnings of Egyptian history about 
3500 B.C., the Minoan civilization in Crete was nearly, if 
not quite, as old as the Egyptian. Both the Cretans and the 
Egyptians probably inherited similar beliefs from their common 
ancestors in the area where the Mediterranean race developed 
its peculiar features. According to Burrows,® “in Crete, the 
goddess with the snakes was herself not entirely a new foreign 
cult, but rather the chthonic aspect of the Nature-goddess 
who seems from first to last to have been the main object 
of worship in the island.” Whatever may have been the 
affinities of the snake cults in Egypt and Crete the form of 
the Isis-serpent has no parallel in Crete and the somewhat 
distant parallel of the Egyptian icon is found in India in the 
examples here cited. While some authorities have recogifized 
a stratum of Babylonian culture in Indian cults and beliefs, 
nobody has yet discovered any evidence of any intercourse 
or connection with Egypt in the development of Indo-Aryan 
culture. As regards archaeological evidence of any contact 
between the two civilization, it is very meagre. In fact, 
the only evidence hitherto discovered in that brought to 
light by Professor Plinders Petrie. As his paper seems to have 
attracted little attention in India it may be useful to allude 
to it here. In his article on “ Memphis and its Foreigners 
Professor Pretrie first recorded his discovery of various 
terracotta figures of Indians which he estimated to have been 
made during the Persian occupation about 600 B.C. “ WTiile 
Indian heads and figures are also found here of the Tibetan 
and of the Aryan stocks, showing hovt both the extre^ies 


* Diieoverie$ in Crete, p. 18?. 

■ Beeorde qf the Poetf VoL yiii. Fart iil, May^nne 1000, pp. 181.186> 
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of the Persian empire, Scythian and Indian, were brou§^t 
together in Memphis, as we know they were in the Greek 
War. The importance of the Indian colony in Memphis 
under the Persian Empire lies in its beamg on the importation 
of Indian thought and the rise of the ascetic movement before 
Christ, which culminated in western monachism.” While 
Professor Petrie’s suggestion is that an Indian Current flowed 
towards the Mediterranean, no evidence has yet been discovered 
of any cross current from the valley of the Nile. As the 
human mind is not like a mould which produces automatically 
the same shapes for the same purposes, one is at some 
disadvantage in explaining the analogy between the forms 
of the two Snake-goddesses in India and Egypt. If we 
postulate the existence of a snake-cult in India from pre-Vedic 
times a cult which was a sort of sister to the cult which 
afterwards incarnated in Isis-serpent and which we can 
suppose to be the inhabitant of a larger continent of culture 
embracing Egypt and India and which was absorbed by the 
Ifldo- Aryan culture of the Vedic epoch and developed into 
newer shapes during the PaurSi^ic age, we come somewhat 
nearer to the solution of the mystery of the analogy of these 
two forms. 



ANCIENT HINDU EDUCATION AS EVIDENCED 
BY THE BRAHMANAS AND^UPANISADS. 


Db, Badhakumud Mookebjbb, M.A., Ph.D., 
'Profeaor of Aticient Indian Siitory^ University of Mysore. 

The purpose of the present paper ’ is to bring together the 
information scattered throughout the Upanisads regarding 
the educational system of which they were ultimately the most 
conspicuous products. The present survey takes into account 
only the older Upanisads’ most of which are distinguished by 
Sankara’s choice of them for commentary.’ While there has 
been so much study made so far of the philosophical and 
literary aspects of the Upanisads, little or no attention seems 
to have been bestowed upon the educational system or 
organisation to which we owe those valuable literary treasures. 
That system or organisation is, however, clearly indicated in 
the Upani^s themselves. The product points to the 
machinery which has fashioned it. For a right understanding 
of the Upanisads themselves, we must try to understand the 
distinctive cultural background, environment, or atmosphere, 
with which they are vitally bound up. 

’ The aonroea and authoritiea are aa ^ as poaaible indiouted both in the body of 
the text and the footnotes. Bat I wish to record my special obligations to Denssen’s 
Philoioph}/ of the Opanifade from which I have derired valuable hints, snggestions and 
references, and also renderings of some passages which .have been incorporated in places 
without quotation marks. Quotation marks have not been also given in respect of the 
translations of the Sacred Boohe of the Eaet volumes of the Upanisads. I also owe special 
acknowledgments to Macdonell and Keith’s Fsdic Index which led me to most of the 
psuHOges utilised. Ify obligations to these two works have been too deep to be detailed. 

' Viz, BrhadSraifyaia} Chdndogya, Taitterlya, Attareya, Kav^Itatn, Kena, the 
Kathata, liS, AjetSevaiara, Uun^aha, Pratna, JlaitrSyaifisa, a^ Man^utya. 

* Via., Brhad., Ohand., Taitt, Ait., Svet., US, Kena, Katha, Praina, and 

Of these SeMkaroi’M authorship of the bommentories on two, viz., JfSs^., and 
iSvet, is doubtful. Oeussen shows that fiahkors quotes from all the Ppanijads mentioned 
abore and also from the additional ones vtz., JSbala, MdhSnardyasa and Paidpt. 

B 28 
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The educational system implied in the Upani^ads is in 
its main lines an anticipation of the system described in its 
fully developed form in the ^rauta, Grhya, and Dharma 
Sutras. 

The Upanisads emphasize the need of instruction under a 
teacher. The futility of mere self-study is always recognised. 
The teacher is represented as indispensable to knowledge in 
Ka^ha Vpanisad (ii. 8) : “ Apart from the teacher, there is no 
access here." Similarly, the Mmujaka Vpaniaad (i, 2. 12): 
“Let him in order to understand this, take fuel in his hand 
and approach a Guru who is learned and dwells entirely in 
Brahman." Again (iii. 2. 3): “Not by self-study is the 
atman realised, not by mental power; nor by amassing much 
information." A teacher is regarded as necessary to disperse 
the mist of empirically acquired knowledge from our eyes as 
explained so beautifully in the following passage from the 
ChMtidogya Upanmd (vi. 14. 1-2) : “ Precisely, my dear Sir, 
as a man M'ho has been brought blindfold from the country of 
Qandhara and then set at liberty in the desert, goes astray to 
the east, or north or south, because he has been brought 
thither blindfold and blindfold set at liberty ; but after that 
some one has taken off the bandage and has told him, ‘ In this 
direction Gandhara lies, go in this direction’, instructed and 
prudent, asking the road from village to village, he finds his 
way home to Gandhara; even so the man, who in this world 
has met with a teacher becomes conscious, ‘ To this (transitory 
world) shall I belong only until the time of my release, 
thereafter shall I go home’." 

In the older Upanisads we repeatedly come across the 
prohibition to communicate a doctrine or ceremony to anyone 
except a son or a pupil adopted by the rite of Vpanaymialn 
first mentioned in the Atharva-veda (xi. 6). In the Aitareya 
Jranyaka (iii. 2. 6. &) the mystical meaning of the combinations 
of the letters must be “ communicated to no one who is not a 
pupil, who has not been a pupil for a whole year, who does not 
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propose himself to be a teacher.”^ Again the Ckandogya 
Upatti^ (iii. 2. 6) states : “ A father may therefore tell that 
doctrine (i.e., the doctrine of Brahman as the sun of the 
universe) to his eldest son, or to a worthy pupil. But no one 
should tell it to anybody else, even if he gave him the whole 
sea-girt earth, full of treasure.” In Brhadaranyaka XTpcmi^ad 
(vi. 3. 12) the ceremony of the mixed drink, must be 
communicated to none but a son or a pupil. Similarly, the 
Svetasvatara TJpani^ad (vi. 22) : “ This highest mystery in 
the Vedanta delivered in a former age should not be given to 
one whose passions have not been subdued nor to one who is 
not a son or who is not a pupil.” And the WtitrayaiiHya 
JJpaimad (vi. 29) ; “ Let no man preach this most secret 
doctrine to anyone who is not his son or his pupil.... To him 
alone who is devoted to his teacher only, and endowed with 
all necessary qualities may he communicate it.” 

We also find in the Upanisads men and gods taking the 
fuel in their hands and submitting to the conditions of 
pupilage. The Chandogya Vpmmad (v. 3) relates how Ifidra 
himself was obliged to live with Prajapati as a pupil for 101 
years in order to obtain the perfect in.struction. In the 
Kaii^tahi Upani^ad (i. 1) Arup takes fuel in his hand and 
becomes a pupil of Citra Gangyayani. In the Brhaddra'^yaka 
(ii. 1. 14) Gargya says to Ajfttasatru : “ Then let me come to 

you as a pupil.” In the Praana Vpani^ad (i. 1) Sukesas, 
Satyakama, SaurySyapin, Kau^lya, Vaidarbhi and Kabandhin, 
take fuel in their hands to become pupils of Pippalada.® 

At the same time the evidence seems to indicate that 
a formal pupilage was not al»Dlutely binding in the earlier 
period. The differentiation between the four compulsory 
aSranma or life stages was a comparatively late growth. Thus 
in the Chandogya (iv. 9. 3) it is merely said that “the 
knowledge which is gained from a tether (as opposed^ to 

* Of. also r. 3. 8. 4 

' Cf. also Up., i. 2. 12 cited aboTo, 
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supernatural instruction by beasts, fire, geese or ducks) leads 
most certainly to the goal”. In another passage (v. 11. 7), the 
King, Asyapati, instructs the six Br&hmauas who approach 
him with the fuel in their hands miwpanljfa, “without first 
admitting them as his pupils”, or “demanding any preparatory 
rites”. In still another passage (vi. 1. 1) we read; “There 
lived once ^vetaketu Aruueya. To him his father (Uddfllaka, 
the son of Aruua) said : “ ^vetaketu, go to school ; for there is 
none belonging to our race, darling, who not having studied 
(the Veda) is, as it were, a Brg&maoa by birth only.” From 
this remark, it may reasonably be inferred that at that time 
entrance upon the life of a Brahmapa-student, while it was a 
commendable custom, was not yet universally enjoined upon 
Brfthmanas. Similarly the entrance also of Satyakama upon 
studentship appears to be his voluntary determination.* 
Again in the Brhadarat3.yaka (ii. 4) Yftjnavalkya instructs his 
wife Maitreyl and King Janaka (iv. 1-2, 3-4) who yet were 
not strictly his pupils: he also imparts knowledge on the 
deepest problems (e. g., in the conversation with OSxgl, iii. 8) 
in the presence of a numerous circle of hearers, and only 
exceptionally, when he desires to explain to Artabhaga the 
mystery of the soul’s transmigration does he retire with him 
into privacy (iii. 2. 13). 

It is also evident from the passages just cited that it was 
possible in those days for a man to revive instruction from his 
father or at the hands of other teachers, ^vetaketu did both.^ 
The Bata^atha Bmhmana (i. 6. 2. 4) shows that tHe Brahmapa 
was expected to instruct his own son in both study and 
sacrificial ritual, and furnishes an illustration of this in 
Varuua, the teacher of his son Bhrgu. This fact is also borne 
out by the evidence of some of the names in the Fiuhia 
Br&hnKsya of the Sama-veda and the Vantia or list of teachers 
of the BS/nkhayana Ara^yaka (xv. 1). It should however be 

* Cha«id , ir. 4. 1. 

* Chand , t. 3. 1 ; Br^.i vi. 2. 1 j Xatw. Vp^ i. 1 , and CHSnd.^ vL 1. 1, 
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noted that these VaiMaa, and those of the JSatapatha SrShma^ 
also, show that a father often preferred that his son should 
have a famous teacher. 

Studentship is normally inaugurated by the ceremony of 
Upanaycma or initiation, the significance of which is most 
beautifully set forth in the Atharvaveda. The spiritual 
significance of the details of the Vpannyana ceremony is also 
indicated in the Satapatha (xi. 6. 4) : “ The teacher lays his 
right hand on the head of the pupil whereby he becomes 
pregnant with him (tN snff and then in the third 

night the embryo issues out of the teacher and being taught 
the Savitri obtains true Brahma^ahood.”^ “ He is like a divine 
creature born from his teacher’s mouth ” (xi. 5. 4. 17). The 
request to be received by the preceptor was to be duly made,* 
i.e., according to the Bvhadara^yaka (vi. 2. 7) with the words 
In the Satapatha (xi. 5. 4) the student has 
to say formally: “May I enter upon hrahmacarya" and 
“Let me be a hralimaoarin*\ The student has also to take 
the fuel in his hand as a token that he is willing to serve 
the teacher and especially to maintain the sacred fires.*® 
Before receiving him, the teacher makes inquiry into his birth 
and family. Satyakama Jab&la going to Gautama H&ridrumata 
said to him : “ I wish to become a brahmacarin with you, 8ij. 
May I come to you, Sir ?” He said to him : “ of what family 
are you, my friend ?’’** The manner of the inquiry shows that 
it was made . in a very indulgent fashion and the uncertainty 
regarding his parentage was not in actual practice admitted as 
a bar to the teacher’s acceptance of the pupil. Similarly 
in the iSatapath^ Brahma^ia (xi. 5. 4. 1) the teacher merely 
asks the name of the intending pupil and then accepts 
him. 

* 

* Bee Btyaae’e commentary for fuller eiplanations. 

* Cf, vtdhtvat in i. I, 3. _ ^ 

See preyioni paaaogee cited ■ Kaui Up., ir. 19 ; Chand , ir, 6 j r. 13. 7; Ttii. 7. 2| 

s. 8 1 xi. 8 1 i. 2. 12 s Projna, i, 1. 

* * Chand., iv. 4, 4. 
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The period of studentship was normally fixed at twelve 
years. Svetaketu returned home after spending twelve years 
with his preceptor.*® Upakoiala Kamalayana “dwelt as a 
hrahtnacarm in the house of Satyakama Jabala and tended 
his fires for twelve years.*® There also seem to have been 
longer terms than that of twelve years — Satyakama JabSla 
spent a series of years with his preceptor during which “ four 
hundred cows had become a thousand Studentship for 
thirty -two years is also mentioned ** and also for 101 years.*® 
The age at which such studentship commenced is indicated 
from the case of Svetaketu who “began his apprenticeship 
with a teacher when he was twelve years of age ”.*^ 

We shall now consider the conditions and duties of 
studentship. 

The first condition of course was that the student had 
to live in the house of his teacher. Even the Atharmveda 
refers to this condition in the phrase, “if we have dwelt in 
studentship”.'® It is also referred to in the Satapatha 
Brahmana (xi. 3. 3. 2) as also in the Aitareya^^ and 
Taittiriya ®® BrUhnmma. The Chandogya applies to the 
student the epithets acarya-kula-vasin (ii. 23. 2) and 
ante-iomin (iii. 11. 5; iv. 10.1). The latter epithet is also 
ijsed by the Bfhadaranyaha (vi. 3. 7) and Taittirlya Vimnisada 
(i.3. 3;ii. 1). 

It was the usual rule of the brahmacciriit to go about 
begging for his teacher. In the Chandogya (iv. 3 .6) while 
the householders ^aunaka Kapeya and Abhipratarin Kakpseni 

” Chand , vi 1.2 
” Ibid, V. 10 1. 

Ibid., ir 4:5. 

* ‘ Ibid , viii 7. 3 
>« Ibid., 11 3. 

*’ lbid.,yi 1.2 
*• VII. JOG 7. 

In the story of a boy whose brothers divided the paternal property among 
themselves, while he lived with his teacher Undying the Vedas RUNH 'Rdmi Br., v. 14. 

^ ^ Sr., iii. 7. 63, 
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were being waited on at their meal, a religious student begged 
of them. The Satapatha B^ahmam (xi. 3. 3. 5) also refers 
to the bmhmaoaHn begging for alms as well as the 
Athana-veda (vi. 133. 3). It is also clear from the aforesaid 
j«ssage of the Satapatha that begging was prescribed for 
the student to produce in him a proper spirit of humility; 
“ Having made himself poor, as it were, and become 
devoid of shame, he begs alms.” 

Another of his duties was to tend the sacred fires. 
Upakosala tended the sacred fires for twelve years and yet his 
teacher does not allow him to return home, but goes away 
on a journey without having taught him.®* Looking after 
the sacrificial fires is also mentioned in the Satapatha 
Brahmana (xi. 3. 3. 4). Elsewhere in the same work (xi. 
5. 4. 5) the duty of the brahniacarin is stated to be to 
“put on fuel”, the spiritual significance of which is also 
explained, viz., “to enkindle the mind with fire, with holy 
lustre”. 

Tending the house was also one of his duties. In the 
Batapatha BrahmaijM we read : “ Wherefore the students 
guard their teacher, his house and cattle” (iii, 6. 2. 16). 
In the Ghandogya (iv. 4, 6) SatyakSma is sent away with 
the teacher’s herds of cattle into a distant country where 
he remains for a series of years during which four 
hundred cows had become a thousand. The duty of guarding 
the teacher’s cattle and grazing them in the pastures is also 
referred to in the Bmikhayana Aranyaka (vii. 19). In the 
Aitareya Arariyaka (iii. 1. 6. 3-4) Taruksya guards his 
teacher’s cows for a whole year. 

The hrahmacdrin is also enjoined not to sleep during 
day-time.®* 

On festive occasions, the teacher was accompanied by 
his pupils, who awaited his commands. At the sacrifice 

“ Ohojid., iT. 10. 1-2 
“ ^at. Br., xi. 6. 4 6. 
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of Janaka, Yideha, whither had come the Brfihmapas of the 
Kurus and Fafichfilas, when a thousand cows with ten 
p&doB of gold attached to the horns of each were offered 
to the wisest Brahmaua, Ysjnavalkya stepped forward and 
asked his pupil to drive them away.* ** ® 

Together with and after these acts of service, “in the 
time remaining over from work for the teacher 
i|t)> the pupil prosecuted his studies.*® 

An idea of the actual regulations governing Vedic studies 
may be obtained from a passage in the Aitareya Arw^yaha 
at the end of the fifth d,ranyaka, giving restrictions as to 
the recitation and teaching of the MoMvrata. The passage 
gives the following rules among others: “The teacher and 
pupil should not stand, nor walk, nor lie down, nor sit 
on a couch; but they should both sit on the ground. 
The pupil should not lean backward while learning, 
nor lean forward. He should not be covered with too 
much clothing, nor assume the postures of a devotee, but 
without using any of the apparel of a devotee, simply elevate 
his knees. Nor should he learn when he has eaten flesh, 
when he has seen blood, or a corpse, or when he has done 
an unlawful thing, when he has anointed his eyes, oiled 
or rubbed his body, when he has been shaved or bathed, 
put on colour, or has ornamented himself with flower-wreaths, 
when he has been writing or effacing his writing.”*® 

By means of these external practices and regulations, 
it wds sought to develop in the young pupils those internal 
conditions or direct as opposed to itin) or mental and 

moral' attributes which would afterwards fit them for tiam g 
taught the highest knowledge, the knowledge of the Brahtam 
farming the special subject-matter of the Upanisads. Various 
pre-suppositions of Upanisadic instruction, or preparatory 

* ’ Bthad , iii. 1. 1.2. 

** Chani., vlii. 16. 

* * Tkia it probably the earliest mention of aetnal writing fat Sanskrit litemtare. 
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means to a knowledge of the Bmhman, are laid. down in 
the Upani^ads themselves as well as in some earlier works. 

Thus the Qopatha BrShmai^a (ii. 1.2. 1<9) requires the 
hrahmaoS^rm to overcome the same passions, viz., caste-pride 
{Ihrahma-varcamm), fame, sleep, anger, bragging, personal 
beauty and fragrance which are correlated respectively with the 
antelope, the teacher, the python, the boar, the water, maidens, 
trees and plants. If he clothes himself in the skin of the 
antelope, he obtains brahrm-mroaaem', if he works for his 
teacher, he obtains fame for the latter; if though sleepy, he 
abstains from sleep, he obtains the sleep that is in the python ; 
if humble in spirit, he does not injure anyone through anger, 
he obtains the anger that » in the boar; if he does not 
perform braggart tricks in the water he obtains the braggadocio 
that is in the water ; if he does 'not look at a naked maiden, 
he obtains the beauty that is in the maiden ; if he does not 
smell plants and trees, after having cut them, he becomes 
himself fragrant.” 

The Upani^ds® require that the hrahniacarin, before he 
is taught the highest knowledge, the knowledge of the 
Brahman, should show that he is calm and unperturbed in 
mind self-restrained self-denying 

patient and collected To these are 

sometimes added purity of food and as a consequence purity 
of nature sattvaiiiddhP^ ; the fulfilment of the vow of the 
head ” which indicates either the rite of carrying 

fire on the head, or, as Deussen suggests ” the shaving of the 
head bare (as implied by the term muff4aha). 

'* Bloomfield, Atharvaveda, p. 111. 

Srthad., iv, 4. 23, eaBmerating all the fire attribntes. 

“ Katha, ii. 24; i- 2 18; Svtt., ri. 22; Jlaitra., ri. 29 and x. 22 and 

Katvalya, iii. 4. 

** Katha, loo. oit. 

•“ Ibid. 

* * Ohand,, rii. 26 2 ; 8. 6 , of, also Itakanir, 

“ Kavf. ui. 2. 10-11. 

** Phtlosopbv the Vpaaiiadt, p. Id, I owe some valoable hints to the work. 
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More often, as might naturally be expected, the realisatioii 
of the knowledge of Brahman, with its hard conditions and 
pre-requisites, required the dedication of a whole life and not 
merely of a part of it. ^vetaketu coming home, after twelve 
years of studentship, “ conceited, considering himself well-read 
and stern and ignorant of the knowledge of the Brahman 
was probably typical of such students as failed to attain the 
highest knowledge during the comparatively brief period of 
their pupilage and were deemed unworthy of that instruction. 
Upako^la KSmalSyana was probably another such case who 
inspite of his twelve years of austere studentship was not 
deemed worthy of that instruction by his teacher.’”‘ Indeed 
it is reasonable to assume that some of the moral attributes 
insisted upon as essential pre-requisites of instruction, being, 
as they are, but the preparatory means to the highest end of 
human life — the attainment of the knowledge of the Brahman 
— belong to the last stages of a disciplined life, as the fruits 
of a long struggle, rather than to its first stage. They cannot 
be regarded as the normal initial endowments with which a 
-youthful student starts in his career. The epithets Santa, 
dcmta, uparata and the like are hardly applicable, for instance, 
to an immature stripling who has had no experience of the 
struggle and temptations of life and of “ the ills that flesh is 
heir to”. 

This view is supported by several passages from the 
Upanisads in which the conception and the scope of 
brahmacarya is widened so as' to embrace, not merely the 
student period proper, but the entire course of life, regulated 
by the disciplines of its four successive airamas or stages as 
the way that leads to the Atman. Thus in the Brhadarattyaka 
(iv. 4. 22) we read : “BrShmapas seek to know Him by the 
study of the Veda, by sacrifice, by gifts, by penance, by fasting 
aqd he who knows Him becomes a Muni. Wishing for that 

•* Chind., ri, 1. 

*• Ibid. IT. 10 
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world (of Brahtnm') only, mendicants leave their homes. 
Knowing this the people of old did not wish for offspring — 
and they having risen above the desire for sons, wealth and 
new worlds wander about as mendicants.” There is here a 
clear reference to all the four airrnms or life-stages. 
Similarly in the Chandogya (ii. 23)' we read : “ There are three 
branches of duty, — sacrifice, study and charity are the first 
(i.e., the Grhmta-Mrama). Austerity is the second (i.e., 
vdnaprcmtha, the third agratna) and to dwell as a bmhma<^irm 
in the house of a teacher, always mortifying the body in the 
house of a teacher is the third (referring not to the ordinary, 
but to the naisihika or perpetual bmhmaearin) . All these obtain 
the worlds of the blessed; but the brakma-Banigtka (referring 
to the fourth aSrania, the acmnya^n or parivraj absorbed in 
Brahman) alone obtains immortality.” A more explicit 
passage occurs in the same Upanisad (viii. 15) in which the 
brahmacarin is exhorted, after completing his studentship, 
to become a householder, — (flPTWl) — and attain fruition 
in a life of self-study and self-discipline. In another passage 
(viii. 5) the observances of the last three mramas such as 
sacrifices, vow of silence, fasting and living an anchorite’s 
life in the forest are recognised as being ultimately but forms 
of brahmacarya, as the underlying principle of life. In the 
Kena (iv. 8) asceticism, self-restraint and sacrifice {tapaa, damt^ 
harman) are specified as the preliminary conditions {pratia^hah) 
of the Brahml Upanisad, i.e., of the real mystical doctrine 
which reveals Brahman. In the Katha (ii. 16) all the Vedas, 
all the practices of tapaa and brahmacarya are described as 
means by which the One {Brahman) is to be sought as the final 
aim. In the Mun4aka (ii. 1) the observances of the airamaa 
are referred to as tapaat Sraddha, aatya, brahmacarya and vidhi. 
The Praina (1. 2) insists on penance {tapaa), abstinence 
{brahmacarya) and faith {iraddhS). Thus the knowledge 
aimed at in the Upanisads implies the application of the whole 
life, through all its stages. It is also clear that the various 
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pre*requisites mentioned of that knowledge rest upon the 
common basis of a life of abstinence and asceticism for which 
the term brahmaoarya or tapoi is generally applied in an 
extended connotation. Nearly all the Upanisads emphasise 
the need of asceticism or practice of tapaa in all stages of life. 
In the Brbadm'ai^yaka (ii. 4) YSijnavalkya, departs into the 
solitude of the forest in order to practise tapas, which by 
gradually increasing privations and penances destroys in the 
ascetic the last links of dependence on earthly existence — 
In the Chandogya ^iv. 10) Upakorala the student is “quite 
exhausted with austerities, and from mortification was not 
able to eat”. The TaittiHya Vpani^ad (i. 9) demands 
of the student asceticism and study of the Veda and quotes 
the views of two teachers, Taponitya Paurasisthi and Nftka 
Maudgalya, of whom the former requires “ asceticism alone ’* 
and the other “study of the Veda”, for “this is asceticism”. 
Varu^a repeatedly urges his son Bhrgu thus : “ By tapaa seek 
to know Brahman.”” In Mm4aka (i, 2.11) the way of the 
Qods is promised to those “ who practise asceticism and faith 
in the forest”. The Praina (i. 10) offers it to those “who 
have sought the atman by asceticism In the Maitroyomlya 
(iv. 3) it is stated that “without being an ascetic it is 
impossible either to attain the knowledge of the atman or to 
bring work to fruition ”, but asceticism alone does not always 
secure knowledge of the atman as in the case of TTing 
Brihadratha who renouncing his kingdom went into the forest 
and practised highest penance for a thousand days without 
“ knowing the self ” (i. 2). 

That the teaching of the Upani^ds was not always 
confined to the first period of life is also evident from a few 
concrete examples, ^vetaketu AruDeya, on reporting to his 
father Gautama the imperfect character of the instruction 
he , received from hfaa, as proved by his inability to answer 
some questions put to him by the King (r^’aaya) Fravfihaqa 

*• Tnitt. Hi. 
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Jaivali, was thus told by his father: “You know me^ child, 
that whatever I know, 1 told you. But come, we shall go 
thither, and dwell there as students.” Gautama then goes 
to the king who asks him : “ Gautama, do you wish (for 

instruction from me) in the proper way ?” Gautama replied : 
“I come to you as a pupil.”” There are other examples 
which point to temporary connections between teachers and 
elderly pupils, or householders, for the imparting of knowledge 
of some special doctrines and truths. In the Brhadarapyaka 
Ysjhavalkya instructs Maitreyl, Janaka, G&rgI and ArtabhSga.** 
In the Chmdogya (v. 11) “ five great householders and great 
theologians ” — Fracinasala Aupamanyava, Satyayajfia Faulu^I, 
Indradyumna Bh&llaveya, Jana ^rkaraksya and Budila 
Asvatarasvi — ^first go for some special instruction to Udd&laka 
Arupi and these, all of advanced age, then go to Asvapati 
Kaikeya as the best teacher for the purpose. In the 
M.m4aha (i. 1. 3) ^aunaka who is described as a great 
householder (STYiimi;) approaches Ahgiras for instruction. In 
the Oha^dogya (vii. 1) Narada approaches SanatkumSra after 
completing the period of ordinary studentship during which 
he has studied a variety of subjects, and says, “I, Sir, have 
learnt all the mantrag, but do not yet know what atmm is'*. 
In another passage (viii. 7-11) Indra grows old in learning 
at the house of his preceptor. 

That the period of studentship was regarded as preparatory 
for the realisation of the knowledge of the Absolute is also 
evident from the following parting words a teacher generally 
addressed to his student when he was permitted to return 
home after the completion of his studies and begin the next 
stage of life as a householder”: — 

“ Say what is true 1 Bo thy duty ! Do not neglect the 
study of the Veda I After prmenting gifts to thy teacher, 

Bthad. Vp., Ti. 2. 1*7 i alw ChSnd., r. 3. 

-** BfhaA. ii. 4) iv. 1-2, 8.4| iii 8| iii. 2, 13 alrMdj cited. 

** TaUt, Up., i, 11. 
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care that the thread of thy race be not broken! Bo 
not swerve from truth, from duty! Do not neglect yora* 
health I Do not neglect your worldly prosperity" ! Do not 
neglect the learning and teaching of the Veda ! 

“Do not neglect the (sacrificial) works due to the Gods 
and Manes! Let thy mother be to thee like unto a God! 
Let thy father be to thee like unto a God! Let thy guests 
be to thee like unto a God! Let thy preceptor be to thee 
like unto a God! Whatever actions are blameless, those 
should be regarded, not others. Whatever good works have 
been performed by us, those should be observed by thee,-r- 

“Not others. There are some BrShmapas better than 
we. To these you should show proper reverence. Whatever 
is given should be given with faith, — with joy, M'ith modesty, 
with fear, from sense of duty. If there should be any doubt 
in thy mind with regard to any sacred act, or with regarc^ 
to conduct, — 

“ In that case conduct thyself as Brahmanas who possess 
good judgment conduct themselves therein, whether they 
be appointed or not, as long as they are not too severe but 
devoted to duty. And with regard to things that are doubtful, 
as Brahmanas who possess good judgment conduct themselves 
therein, whether they be appointed or not, as long as they 
are not too severe, but devoted to duty. 

“Thus conduct thyself. This is my admonition. This 
is the teaching. This is the true purport (JJpamsad) of the 
Veda — This is the command. Thus should you observe. Thus 
should this be observed.” 

These words addressed to the student, at the end of his 
career, read almost like the Chancellor’s convocation address 
to the students of a modem University passing out of its 
portals on their admission to their degrees. It will be notation 

aswer 

The Attapatha Bmhmatui (xi. iiL 8. 7) lays down that one must “not ‘ .i, 
after he has bathed (at the end of stndentahfp)’’— a reiy signifloant and ' 
restriction for the householder with the responsibilities of his position. 
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that in the ancient valedictory address, emphasis is laid upon 
several interesting points^ In the first place, entering upon 
the householder’s life and fatherhood is enjoined as a' 
compulsory religious duty in the interests of the continuity 
of the race. In the second place, is enjoined the duty of 
studying and teaching the Veda in the interests of the 
continuity of culture^«Indeed one of the understood conditions 
of studentship is the obligation to teach and thus transmit 
learning from age to age*i^ In the third place the duties 
of domestic and social life are indicated. They are: to 
honour father, mother, teacher and guest as Gods*^ ; to honour 
superiors ; ^to give in proper manner and spirit, in joy and 
humility, in fear and compassion, so that it may bless both 
“ him that gives and him that takes ” ;^o perform sacrifices^ 
and in all doubtful cases, to order hims^f according to thei 
judgment of approved authorities. Lastly,^, the pupil is 
also admonished not to neglect health and possessions. Ifij 
an earlier passage of the Taiti. Up. ''i. 9) learning and teaching! 
the Veda are enjoined together with the pursuit of right, 
truth, penance, restraint, tranquillity, consecration of fires, 
sacrifice, entertainment of guests, social duties, marri 
fatherhood and grand-fatherhood. We may in passing not 
the spirit of humility, characterising the teacher, as shown 
his asking his pupil to imitate his good points and ignoi 
his bad ones and recognising his superiors. 

The relations between the teacher and the taught were of 
the happiest kind. The pupil looked up to his preceptor as his 
father." As indicated in the propitiatory verse beginning with 
B w hich is .Jittered ^ thj .beginn ing of each day’s 

study, the teacher and his pupil were united by a common 
aim of preserving and propagating the sacred learnin g a nd 
gtudi^ing its worth in their life and conduct. Sometimes the 


AU. At., til, 2. 6 ; (do not toaoh one who will not himaelf teaoh) 

’Qub renuuds us of the almost aiinilar language employed in aomo of the 
'‘^iots. ** Praina, yi. 8. 
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tmievStina living in the house of the teacher preferred, and 
were permitted, to continue that life throug'hout, because it 
was so agreeable.^ 

We have so far considered the conditions and duties 
appertaining to studentship. We shall now consider those of 
the tdAcher. 

He is to possess the highest moral and spiritual 
qualifications. This Truth is not grasped when taught by an 
inferior man”,^ says the Katha (i. 2. 8). The Mundaka (i. 2. 12) 
lequires himHo be well-versed in the sacred lore {irotriya) 
and dwelling entirely in the Brahman (Brahmani^tha). He 
must have a conviction based on realisation of the unity on 
which he is to enlighten his pupils ; otherwise it would be 
like the blind leading the blind. 

^ ,It is the duty of the teacher, when a fit pupil approaches 
him, to teach him the truth exactly as he knows it.“ Without 
concealing anything from him, for such concealment would 
spell ruin to him." The Taittiriya Ara/tiyaka (vii. 4) lays 
down that the teacher must teach with all his heart and soul. 
<He was bound also according to the Satapatha Brahmana 
(xiv. 1. 1. 26. 27) to reveal everything to his pupil who at any 
rate lived with him for one whole year {sanivatsara-vaBin), an 
expression which probably hints at possible changes of teachers 
students. The teacher however was quite free, it must be 
understood, to impart to his pupil only the knowledge that he 
was fit for and reserve subjects to which they were not equal. 
There are on record certain cases of learning kept secret and 
revealed only to special persons." 

A teacher might take several pupils." In the TaittiHya 
UpaMfod (1. 4. 3) we read : “As water runs downward, as the 
months go to the year, so O God, may brahmaearms, always come 

“ CUiut., ii. 23 2. “ i. 2 13. •• Pfoino., W. 1. 

Vor inatuiae the VaUefhw end the StomahhOgae in PoSc. Br., xy. 8.24; TaUt , 
dr , Ui. S. 2. 1 1 KStK Swb., zixvi. 17 ; PihTthaQa Jairali and hie knowledge of BraKHum 
in Arhod., vi. 1. 11. *• Torft Ar., tU. a 
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to me from all quarters.” In the Brahadara^yaka (iii. 3.1 
and iii. 7.1) we find a company of students wandering as far 
as the land of the Madras (on ihe Hyphasis) " in order to learn 
the sacrifice ” from the teacher named Pataficala Kspya. 

In connection with these details, regarding the religious 
studentship of the period we have now to consider how far it 
was thrown open to the other castes and the other sex. 

According to the later evidence of the Ofhya Sutras the 
three twice-born castes were all required to undergo a period 
of studentship. It was practically a system of universal 
compulsory education for the Indo-Aryans.® The courses of 
training and subjects of study were not of course uniform for 
all the castes. Some scholars support the evidence of the 
Grhya Sutras by the reference in the Atharvaveda (xv, 5.17) 
to the king guarding his country by brahmacarya, though it 
lends itself to a different interpretation. More conclusive 
however is the evidence of the Kdthaha Sathkita (ix. 16) in 
its reference to the rite intended to benefit one who, although 
not a Brahmana, had yet studied (vidydni mmcya) but had not 
acquired fame. We must add to this the evidence of the 
Brdhmaifos and Upanisads regarding learned Ksatriyas and 
princes who studied the Vedas and attained proficiency in the 
sacred lore which was the special property of the Brahmanas. 

In the Satapatha Brahniatia (xi. 6.2.1) King Janaka*of 
Videha meets with some travelling Brahmaijas named Sveta- 
ketu Aruueya, Somasu^ma Satyayajni and Yajnavalkya and 
asks them how they offered the agnihotra oblation. Each of 
the three answers the question, but with regard to the answer 
of Yajnavalkya, the king compliments him by saying : “ Thou 
hast approached very close to a solution of the agnihotra, 
O Yajnavalkya,” pointing out at the same time the 
incompleteness of his answer in certain respects. The 

This probably explains the gronnd of remarkable boast of King Afivapati 
Koikeya in the Chandogya Upantfad (v. 116) . “In my kingdom there is .no ignorant 
person.” 

B 30 
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Bzfthmaoas then said amongst themselves: “This Bftjauya 
has surpassed us in speaking; come, let us invite him to a 
theological discussion.” Yajnavalkya however interposed : 
“We are Br&hmaoas and he a Bftjanya; if we overcome 
him, we shall ask ourselves, whom have we overcome? 
But if he overcome us men will say to us, a Rajanya has 
overcome BrShmapas. Do not follow this course.” In the 
end the agnihotra is explained by Janaka and on Yajnavalkya 
offering him the choice of a boon, he replied : “ Let mine 
be the privilege of asking questions of thee when 1 
list.” Henceforward Janaka became a Brahmaqia, that is 
Brahmani^fha, full of divine knowledge. 

Janaka was typical of a class of learned K^atriyas of 
the period. In the Kamltakl Upanisad (iv. 1) the Br&hmapa 
G&rgya Bilaki “well read in the Veda” is silenced by 
the display of superior knowledge on every topic by 
Ajata^tru, King of Kasl. “ Then the son of Balftka 
approached the king with fuel in his hand and said, 
“Let me attend thee (as thy pupil)”.®® The king replied, 
“I regard it as an inversion of the proper rule that a 
K^atriya should initiate a Brahmaua.®' But come, I will 
instruct thee.” Then, having taken him by the hand, he 
departed. In the Satapatha Brahmana (v. 3.7) nearly the 
same story is told of Drptabllaki Gsrgya and also in 
Brhadami/ga&a (ii. 1. 1). Similarly PravahaDa Jaivali, king 
of the Fancalas, silenced Svetaketu Amueya and his father and 
treating them as disciples communicated to them knowledge 
which “ has never dwelt in any Brahmaua”.®* Another learned 
king was Asvapati Kaikeya to whom came “with fuel in 
their hands” five learned Brahmanas to become his pupils. 
The king said, “How is this, venerable Sirs, when ye are 
learned in the scriptures and sons of men learned in the 

*** irtirvwE vnvifr vfii. up , iv, i.ia 

‘ ‘ w* ; iwd. 

•* iSat, Br , xlv. 9. 1, 1 ; B^had , ti. 1.1 , OhSnd., i. ai ; v. 8.1. 
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scriptures?” They replied: ** Venerable Sir, thou knowest 
VaiSvMara thoroughly : teach us him I ” He said : I do 
indeed know VcMvanara thoroughly: put your fuel on 
(the fire), ye are become my pupils”." Lastly NSrada is 
taught by SanatkumSra the God of War."* 

There is a difference of opinion regarding the exact 
conclusion to which all this evidence should lead. Macdonell 
and Keith, who have carefijlly considered the subject, incline 
to the view that these cases of Brahmaoas learning from 
Ksatriyas or princes have hardly much significance for 
“the priests would naturally represent their patrons as 
interested in their sacred science. It is thus not necessary 
to see in the notices any real and independent study on 
the part of the Ksatriyas”.** In any case the stories refer 
only to a few selected Ksatriyas of high rank, while there 
is no evidence that the average Ksatriya was concerned 
with intellectual pursuits. The people who are represented 
to us as studying and disputing are normally Brahmaoas, 
the bearers par exceUeme of Hindu Culture ; the kings 
are few and far between, and much of their fame seems 
to have been due to their generosity in regard to gifts, 
The Kau^ltakl Upani$ad (iv 1) indeed contains a hint that 
the fame of Janaka’s generosity, caused Ajatasatru some 
embarrassment The Kfatriya’s first care was war and 
administration which were sufS.cient to absorb his attention. 
We may of course imagine a king in his spare moments, 
amusing himself with the disputes of ritualists and 
philosophers and we may even concede that a king might 
himself be the originator of some philosophic doctrine, 
especially as we have references to royal sages.*® And 
traditions like the one given in the Nirukta (ii. 10) relating 
how DevSpi, a king’s son, became the pnrohita of his younger 
brother ^ntanu. But at the same time we must not fo];get 

*• Sat, Sr., X. 6.1 1 Ohand., ▼. 11, irith slight variatiODB. *•* OhSttd., rii. 

Vedie fndM, ii. 87. " SSjanya-tt* in PnSc. Br„ xii. 12.6. 
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that to attribute wisdom to a king was a delicate and 
effective piece of flattery when such wisdom was really held in 
much respect, as indicated in a passage of the Sata^atha 
Brahmaifa (viii. 1.4.10). The real relation between BrShmaiOas 
and learned Kratriyas is most clearly indicated in the 
episode regarding the instruction of Ysjnavalkya by king 
Janaka in the agnihotra at the end of which the latter far 
from assuming any position of Biy>eriority, still looks up to 
the BrShmana as his respected guru from whom he asks the 
following significant boon : “ Let mine be the privilege 

of asking questions of thee when I list, O Yftjnavalkya”.” 

The available evidence shows that education was not 
denied to women. Sometimes they are found to share in the 
intellectual interests of the day. Of the two wives of 
Y&jnavalkya" one takes no unimportant part in the 
disputations on philosophical topics. Two directions given 
in the Aitareya TJpanwad (ii. 1) imply that elderly married 
women were permitted to hear Vedantic discourses. The 
Upani^ds mention several other women as teachers, but 
it is not clear whether they were married. In this connection, 
we may note that women were taught some of the fine 
arts, like dancing and singing which were regarded as 
accomplishments unfit for men.” 

We now proceed to consider the subjects of study as they 
were known and developed during this period. 

As has been already indicated the technical name for 
s tudy proper, i,e. Yedic study is svadhyaya the blessings of 
wjucluaie eloqueBtly.-d.eaQiibed in the Satapa^_^'^rimim 
(xi. 5. 6. 3. 9), and also in the Taittir^a Aranyaka (ii. 13). 
Elsewhere the bliss of thb learned irotriya or student is deemed 

“ Sat. Br , zi 6.2.10. In the Sat. Br., ziii. 4.a6, we find a BSjanya ae a lute-player 
and singer at the aivamedka sacrifioe, probably the foremnner of Kgatriya bards from 
whom sprang the Epics. The ijfwsentation of this snbjeot is based on J.B A 8 , 1608. pp. 
868-70 (Keith’s comments, and Vedie Index, i. 806, ii. 87). 

•' Brhod., iii 4.1, ir. 6.1 * 

' ‘ Tmtt., Saik., vi. 1, 6, 6 ; liaxtra. 8adl , iii. 7.3 ; Sat. Br., iii. 2 4, 3-6. 
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equal to the highest possible joy.’’” object in vie w was 
the threefold knowledge_(^myl mdya), t hat of the Yajm 
and Saman.^ ^student of all three Veda s is calle d tri-Sukrim. *^ 
or tri-iukra^* thrice jgure 

Besides the three Vedas, there are also mentioned in 
several works of the period various other subjects of study 
which may here be noticed. 

1/1. Antiiascma^ which, according to Saya^a, is the name 
given to the six Vedangas, viz., (a). Phonetics (iSiMa), (J) 
Ritualistic knowledge (Kalpa), (c) Grammar {Vyakara/m), (d) 
Exegetics (Nirukta)^ (e) Metrics (CAemdas), and (/) Astronomy 
, (Jyotisa). 

2. Vidya ^ which, according to Saya^a means the 
t philosophical systems of Nyaya, MlmSihsa etc. ; but it may 
refer, according to Eggeling*^ to such special sciences as the 
Satpavidyd (science of snakes),®® or Vi^avidya, or (according to 
Geldner) to the first BrShmanas. 

3. V&kovakyam, apparently some special theological 
discourse or discourses, similiar to (if not identical with) the 
numerous Brahmodya disputations on spiritual matters. 

^According to Geldner, it is an essential part of Itiham-Pm'Sma, 
'the dialogue or dramatic element as distinguished from the 
narrative portion. In the Chandogya, the term is explained 
by Sankara as “ the art of disputation ” ( )•” 

4. Itihaaa-Pura/tia.^ Both are first mentioned in the 
Atharvaveda.^ Itihasa singly is mentioned in the Satapatha 


** Brhad ; iv. 3^ ; TmU. Ar., ly. 8 

•“ jSaf. Br , 1. 1, 4 2 3 , ii. 0.4.2.7 , iv. 6 7, 1 2 j v. 6 6.9 j vi. 31 10.11.20 , x 6.2, 
12; xi. 6 4.18 ; xii. 3B.2, etc. 

* ‘ Kathaka Saik., xxxvii. 7. 

•• Taitt. Sr., ii. 7.1.2. ** iSat, Br., xi. 6.6.8. *» ibid. 

•» Sal. Bt , pt. y, B. B. S., xliv, p. 98, n. 2. 
o* Mentioned in xiii. 43.6. 

•» Sat. Br„ IV. 6.6.20; xi. 6A8 ,7, 6 ; CWnd., vii. 1. 2. J, ; 2. i . 7. 1, Saynijn refe^p as 
an example of enoli dialogne to the one between UddUaka Arupi and SvaidSyapa Gantama 
in Sat. Br , xi. 41.4. 


'* See r«fic Index, i, 76-77. 
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and the Jiimwtwiya/* Srhcidarmiyaka ” and 
CMndogya^ Upam^ads. In the last named it makes with 
the Ptwnvuv *Hhe fifth Veda”, while the Satapatha in one 
passage’* identifies both with the Veda. The distinction 
between the two is not clear — S&yai?a, as well as Sahara , 
understands by pura/^ the co sgjifliog ioal myths or account s 
such M “ In the b eg inning this univerBw was nothing b ut 
water, ” etc., and hjf Itih^a stojies of old heroes and heroines 
( ) like the story of Pururavas and Urvasl. 
i Yaska” kn o ws only Itihasa and interpret s ai tihasika’’* as 
one who interprets the Mgveda by seeing in it legends where 
others see myths. Both, as separate subjects, were probably 
..known to Patanjali.” 

5. Akhyana. In the Aitareya Brahma/i}a we have the 
SaunaMepa~S,khyana related at the rajmuya (vii. 18.10) and 
also the akhyoMa-mda who tell the Sauparna legend (iii. 25. 1) 
which is called a vyakhyana in the Satapatha (iii. 6. 2. 7). 
Stories used at the asmmedha during the year of the horse’s 
wandering belong to the series called cyclic {pari-plavam). 

6. Anvakhycma, literally ” after-story ”, and hence 
supplementary narrative. In two of the passages where the 
word has been used in the JSatapatha Brahmaria,^^ it merely 
indicates the subsequent portion of the book ; while in a third 
passage ” it is distinguished from Itihasa proper. 

7. Amtvyakhyana (or glosses) is a species of writing 
referred to in the Brhcularmiyaka IJpam^ad^ which 8ahkara 
interprets as “ explanation of the rmniras.” 

'o xiii 4.8.12.18 ; and, aa oomponnded, in zi. 5.0 8 ; 7 9. ^ ' i. S3 

ii. 4 10, ir. 1.2; ▼. 11. 

iii. A l-2,Tii. 1.24;21;7l 
xiii. A8.12.1S. 

’ * Nmikta, ii. 10. 24 ; iv. 6 ; x. 20 ; xii. 10 

’ * Ibid, ii. 16 ; xii. 1. 

, ’ ’ Varttxka on FlQini, iv. 2.00 and UahSbhSfya ii. 284. Putit}a according to iSaOkaia 
(on Bfhad^ ii. 410) means cosmogonies (mining one of the five traditional elements of the 
later Paravas), while Itihasa means legends. 

’• vi.6.252;6.47. zi. 1.6.9. •" ii. 4.10; iv. 1.2; 6.11. 
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8. Vy^khyd,na is used in the sense of “commentary” 
( ) in the BrJt^^f'dafraiiyaka^, and in some passages of 
the Batapatha Brahniayia,^ but in another passage of the 
latter, it means only a “narrative, ” viz. that of the dispute 
of KadrG and Supar^l. Ankara connects it with mtras and 
AmwySthhyana with numtras or slokaa. 

9. OUihS; a ^vedic term“ meaning “song or verse”, 
is in one place ^ classed with VMrakaiiiA and ratbhi. The 
Aitareya Arartyaka^ regards it as a form of verse with 
Bk, Kmihya, while the Aitareya Bt'ahmatiM^ regards JSib as 
divine and Gatha as human. Severnl Gathas epitomizing 
the sacrifices of famous kings are preserved in the iSatapatha 
Brahnmia^ some of which are of the nature of Mnaetutis'^ 
or praises for gifts, like naraiathaH verses as defined in 
the Bfhaddemta (iii. 154). Saya^a^ identifies the two but 
refers to the other view that Gathaa are verses like that 
about “the great snake driven from the lake” {iSat. Br.^ xi. 
6.5.8) while m,raiath9U (vei’ses “telling about men”) would 
be such as that regarding Janamejaya and his horses (ibid, 
xi. 6.5.12). 

I 10. Narctiafhal, occurs first in the (x. 85.6) 

; and is distinguished from G^tha in later works.®* The 
K&thaka Sathhita (xiv. 6) while distinguishing the two afBrms 
that both are false (anrtam), while the Taittiriya Brnhmaya 
(i. 3. 4). 6) has the pharase “a gatha celebrating men” 
{imi'aic»hA). 

ii. 4.10iiv 1.6; 6 11 

Ti. 1 27.33 ; vii. 2 4.28. 

” iii.627. 

I. 43. 4 (gatha-pali) ; i, 7. I. (gathiti)-, i IWX 1. (gathv-ki) , v. 44 5 (tjn-gatha) 

•» *. 86. e. 

•* ii 3.6 
•’ Ml. 18. 

•• xiii. 6. 4; oto 

0* xiii. 4. 2. a 

"o Od Br., XI. 6. 6. 8 

A. V, yy. 6. 4, Taitt 8am, yii. 5. 11. 2; Ait. Br , yi. 32; Kau». Br., txx. B; Kalha, 
Sait,, y. 6. 2; TatU. Ar , ii 10; ete. 
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11. Brahmai^t “religious explanation”” is the title of 
a class of books mentioned as such in the Birukta (i. 15.6 ; 
ii. 36.6) and also in the Taittirlya Araniyaka (ii. 10). 

12. K^atm-vidya, the science of the ruling class is 
mentioned in the Omidogya Vpani^ad (vii. 1. 2.4; 2. 1; 7. 1) 
l^fikard glosses the term by dhamtr-veda, the science of the 
bow. 

13. Baai^ is explained by Safikara as gmntam^ science 
of numbers or arithmetic. 

14. Nakaatra-vidya, .the science of the lunar mansions, 
i.e. astronomy, is mentioned with other sciences in the 
ChS.ndogya'^ which ^fikara explains as Jotiaam. 

16. Bhutn-vidya, Macdonell takes it as ' the science 
of creatures that trouble men and of the means of wardinff 
them off, and hence it may be “demonology”. It is also 
one of the sciences mentioned in the Chcindogyity^ Sahkara 
explains it as llmia-imitram, literally, “ the science of life 
Ranga Ramanuja, however, takes it as “the art of controlling” 
We may note in this connection the art 
termed maya in the JSatapatha Brahnmm (xiii. 4,3.11), 
which corresponds to the aanra-cidya or indrajalavidya, 
magic art or trickery, manipulated by sleight of hand, 
angulinyaaarupmii (according to the commentator) of the 
Sankhayana (x. 7) and Aacalayatia (xiii. 4.3.11.) Srauta 
Sutraa. 

16. Sarpa-vidya, the science of snakes, is mentioned 
in the Chandogya as well as the Satapatha BraUmarui 
(xiii. 4.3.9) by which the commentator on the Akealayana 
Branta Stiiraa (x. 7.6) understands the KMyaplya and other 
treatises {iantra) on venoms. That it was a well-developed 
science is evident from the fact that a section (parva) of 

•* Alt Pr,\ 25. ISiiii. 4 6. 8, vi. 25. I.oto.i TaiU. So* , iii. 1 9. S, 6. 2, 1; sV. 

2. 4. 1 ; etc. ' 

ChSnd., vii 1, 2, 4. etc 
• * Loc. cit. ' 

Loo. oit. 
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it & required to be recited. The Oopatka SrOhmema has 
the form Sarporteda,. ^ukara explains it as Gsmda-vidyit. 

^<(7. AtharvUiisfiram is the collective name of the 

Atharva Veda in some of the Brd^maipas.^ The term occurs 
once in the Atharvaveda itself (x. 7. 20). The first part 
of the name probably refers to 'the auspicious practices of 
the Veda {hhefajMi) ” and the second to its hostile witch-craft 
(patu^ or aibhictira^) associated respectively with the two 
mythic personages, Bhi^aj Atharvan and Ghora Angirasa. 

/ 18. Daiva appears in the list of ‘ sciences in the 

OhSndogya Upaniaad (in the passages cited above) where 

Sahkara explains it as utpdta-jMna, the knowledge of 

portents. 


^,,19. Nidhi also appears in the list of sciences in the 
Ch&ndogya Upaniaad and is taken by ^Ukara to mean 
mahMkdl&di-nidhi-iMtrani and by Banga BSmanuja as 
nidhi-dariampaya-idstram, which is probably some sort of 
science of divination. 

V JHO, Bitty a, appears in the ChSndogya list of sciences and 
is taken by ^ukara to mean rituals so far as they concern 
worship of the manes (Sraddha-kalpa), 

...21. Sutra (or prose formulae), used in the Bfhadarai^yaka 
Upcmifad (ii. 4. 10; iv. 1. 6; 6. 11) in the sense of a book of 
rules for the guidance of sacrifices and other ritual. 

22. Upaniaad, as a class of literature, is mentioned first 
in the Bfhaddraiiyaka Upaniaad (ii. 4. 10 ; iv. 1. 2 ^ 5. 11) some 
of the sections of the Taittirlya Upam^ad also end with the 
Words ityupanifod, while the Aitar^a JLrayyaka (iii. 1. 1) 
commences its third part with the title, ‘‘The iTpani^d of 
the Saikhitd", which also occurs in the Ssthkhayana Aranyaka 
(vii. 2). 


*■ rViiM.ar.iu. IX&SiAt. A-,si.S. 6. 7; Brhad. Vp., ii. 4. 10; iv. 1 2; 6. 11; 
CKand. Dp,, iii. 4. 12 ; TaUt. Vp., ii. 3. 1 ; HViitf. Ar., ii. 9. K. 

•' a.V., xi. e. 14. 

** At. Bf., X. 6. 2. 20. 

** XanlftotStni, 8, 19. 

B 31 
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2S. Sloka, in the Bfhadara^yaka (loc. cit.) is renderei 
by da&kara as those mantras which are to be found not in the 
Vedas but in the Bruhmaniaa (braJimaifaprahhavd^ mcmtr&k). 

\A4s. The Veda of V4Bm (9^T>lf iu the Ckn^dogya is 
explained by ^aUkara to mean “gmmmar of old Sanskrit”, 
through which the five Vedas are to be understood 

.25. JSkayoMa in the Chandogya is explained by ^afikara 
as nUi-Saatram or science of conduct; literally, “the only 
corre^ path (of morality)”. 

v^6. JDeva-vidga in the Chandogga is taken by ^aUkara to 
mean nirukta or exegetics, but Eanga EamSnuja explains 
it as, “ the science of the worship of Gods ” 

V 27. Brahma-vidya in the Chandogya is explained by 
Safikara to mean the Veddhgas of iSikad (phonetics), Kalpa 
(ceremonial) and Chandaa (prosody). 

K/' 28. JDetajam-vidyd, the last in the Chandogya list of 
subjects of study, means, according to SaUkara, the arts 
affected by the lesser Gods such as the imaking of perfumes,'*** 
dancing, singing, playing on musical instruments and other 
five arts Eanga ESmSnuja, 

however, splits up the compound into two parts, viz., 
deva^vidyd or the arts of the Gandharvas (sTTwr^smvil) and 
Jam-vidyd or the science of medicine (^Tf^ir^:)' 

Besides indicating these branches of knowledge, arts and 
sciences, the Upaniwds speak of the supreme or h^hest 
knowledge, technically called pard-vidya, as distinguished 
from all other knowledge termed apard, as is done in Mui 94 cika 
(i. 1. 4i). \ The Mu^daka defines apard-vidya (i. 1. A), as 
comprising the four Vedas and the six VedaAgaa or ancillary 
subjects, viz., phonetics, ritualistic knowledge, grammar, 
exegetics, metrics and astronom^ ^y the pard-vidya, the 

'"0 Of. 

which the commentator on 6nfikii» explnin* m dSW’Vl 

which mn^ mean iytinf 
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understands that knowledge through which the 
ultimate Reality is knowh^ All knowledg e, para or a^rS, is 
opposed to ignorance or avia^Sj^ It is however this parS-vidffS 
at highest knowledge which forms Iftie real subject matter of 
the Upani^ds. It is extolled as mrm-vidyd,-prati^iM, the 
foundation of all arts and sciencesj’'’^ as Ved&nta, the final and 
highest stage of Yedic wisdom and as verily the science of 
sciences wherein lies implicit the knowledge of everything.*®* 
On account of the emphasis thus laid upon this particular 
type of knowledge, all other subjects of study are thrown into 
background and even branded as avidya, in some of the 
Upani^ds. A few citations will show clearly, how the 
insufficiency of even the knowledge of the Vedas and indeed 
of all existing knowledge is recognised in the U panisads. 

In the CMndogya (vii. 1) NSrada acknowledges to 
Sanatkumara : 

“I have studied, most reverend Sir, the Rgveda, the 
Yajurveda, the Sftraaveda, the Atharvaveda as fourth, the epic 
and mythological poems as fifth Veda, grammar, necrologjr, 
arithmetic, divination, chronology, dialectics, politics, theology 
the doctrine of prayer, necromancy, the art of war, astronomy, 
snake-charming and the fine arts — ^these things, most reverend 
Sir, have I studied ; therefore am I, most reverend Sir,\ylrarn§d 
indeed in the scripture but not learned in the Atman 

( E T Wfi r tl ). Yet have I heard from such as are like you that 
he who knows the Atman vanquishes sorroM'. I am in sorrow. 
Lead me then over, I pray, to the farther shore that lies 
beyond sorrows.” 

Sanatkumara said to him, Whatever you have studied is 
but words ”. 

Similarly in the Chandogya (v. 3. 10), Brhadaranyaka 
(vi. 2) and Km^itaki (i) treating of the same topic, Svetaketu 

*“• i. 1.2. 

>«» Ibid, i«. 2 ’. a, 

‘o* Ibid, i. 1. 8. 
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pnrfesses to have been taught by his father Aru^i, but faila to 
answer the eschatological questions propounded by the King 
Pravfthaoa**” and returning in anger to his father reproaches 
him; “So then, withoub^having really done so, you have 
claimed to have instructed me^*’*; it was imagination, then, 
when you previously declared that my instruction was 
complete 

Again, in the Chandoffffa (vi. 1) it is shown that 
Svetaketu’s “thorough” study “of all the Vedas” for full 
twelve years leaves him only full of conceit and confidence in 
his study and wisdom, but ignorant of the questions put to 
him by his father regarding the One and Self-existent, through 

m 

knowing whom everything is known. 

Accordingly, we find several emphatic declarations of the 
principle as pointed out by these examples. “ Therefore, 
let a Brahmaua, after he has done with learning wish to 
stand by real strength (knowledge of the Self which 
enables us to dispense with aU other knowledge)”, says tt 
Brhadart^yaka (iii. 5. 1). “He should not seek after the 
knowledge of the books, for that is mere weariness of the 
tongue ”, says the same Upanisad elsewhere (iv. 4. 21). The 
TaittiHya TJpcmi^ad (ii. 4), says, “Before whom words and 
thoughts recoil, not finding him” while the Kaflia Vpani^ad 
emphatically states that “Not by the Veda is the Atman 
attained, nor by intellect, nor by much knowledge of books ” 
(i. 2. 23). 

In this view the Ka{ha (i. 2. 4-5) even regards apara-vidya 
as avidya and emphasizes its essential inferiority and 
worthlessness, although the apartt-vidyd includes, according to 
the MnnAaka (i. 1. 5), .the four Vedas together with the six 
Vedd^igaa. 

Bron) the same ideal standpoint and standard of 
knowledge kalpa or rjtualism comes in for its special share of 

>«• In the Kaufttaki, Citm QStgyayhm, ‘o* Ohand^ v. S. 4, 

Brhad.,yi.2.3. 
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oondemnation.**'^ The Mu^aka (i. 2. 7) openly Inrands as 
fools those that seek to perform mere rites and ceremonies. 
The BrhadHratf^c^a (i. 4. 10) ill a spirit of depreciation thinks 
it fit to compare those .who, ins^iead of%Dowing and recognising 
the Atman as the only Reality, merely offer sacrifices to the 
Gods, to domestic animals, ministering* to the comforts of their 
owners. We read there (i. 6. 16) : sacrifice the world of 

the Fathers, by knowledge, the world of the Gods is gained.” 
In the Aitareya Aranyaka (iii. 2. 6), we find the following ; 
“ To what end, shall we repeat the Veda, to what end shall we 
sacrifice? For we sacrifice breath in speech or in breath 
speech.” In the later Upani^ds, however, we find a more 
friendly attitude towards the sacrificial cult. In Kafka (i. 17), 
the performance of certain ceremonies and works leads to the 
“overstepping of birth and death” and to “everlasting rest”. 
This tendency towards reconciliation and synthesis attains its 
climax in the MaitrSya^ Vpani^ad, of which the very first 
passage affirms that the laying of the sacrificial fires leads to a 
knowledge of Brahman, while in iv. 3, it is expressly laid down 
y that a knowledge of the Veda, observance of caste-duties, and 
f^ama-dntiea are all essential to the emancipation of the 
natural atman and its re-union with the Supreme Atmari^ It 
should be noted, however, that orthodox and traditional 
Brahmanical opinion does not find any real antagonism between 
the sacrificial cult, the scheme of practical life under the orders 
of caste and dirama on the one hand, and the Upani^ic 
spirit of the quest of the Brahman on the other. The 
intention of the passages expressing such attitude is only to 
emphasize the supreme importance and worth of para-vidyd. 

. From the subjects of study, we now pass on to the methods 
of study prevailing in the period. The Upani^s often fell 
into the form of a dialogue, which .shows that the .method 
of teaching was catechetical, the methpd of explaining a 

For the entire evidence see Dmum’t Philo$ophy of the UpemHodi, p. fiS, upon 
wbioh I have freely drawn. 
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subject by an intelligent and graduated series of questions and 
answers which is associated with the great Greek teacher 
Socrates. The pupils asked questions,** and the teacher 
discoursed at length on fRe topics referred to him.**** In these^ 
discourses are found utilised all the familiar devices of oral 
teaching such as apt illustrations,*** stories,*** and parables.*'^ 

It should not 1 m understood that these discourses leave 
nothing for the pupil to think out for himself. The need 
fc« introspection and contemplation, on his part, is never 
overlooked. Mmuma or cogitation, as a means of convincing' 
oneself of the truth of what he has learnt and thus fortifying 
himself against possible future doubts, is specially prescribed. 
Even as regards the initial teaching it is usual for the preceptor 
to furnish only broad hints and ask the pupil to work them 
out fully. The most interesting instance of this method of 
teaching is found in the Taiitirlya Upani^ad (iii) where 
Varupa while instructing his son Bhrgu, contents himself with 
indicating only in general terms the features of the Absolute 
and leaves to his son the discovery by reflection of its exact 
content. This method of giving general hints and directions 
is repeated four times, and it is only on the fifth occasion that* 
Bhrgu is able to comprehend the nature of the Absolute. 

Study and teaching can however only lead to a mediate 
knowledge. For an immedmte knowledge of the ultimate 
Truth and lieality, the pupil must depend upon himself. The 
whole of the experimental knowledge which NSrada has 
acquired is declared by Sanatkumara as mere words when 
he begins his instruction. For the knowledge of Brahman 
was essentially of a different nature from that which we 
call “knowledge” in ordinary life. Nsrada, with all his 
familiarity with the then conceivable branches of knowledge 

>u« Thete was no look of boldneu in Bome of these questions ; of., Proiiui, in. 2 
e,g. in Xena and Kciha Vpant^ada. 

' ‘ * Praina, ii. 

XiKha 
Xsno, iii. 
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and emjdrical sciences, finds himself in a condition of 
ignorance (avidyS) as regards the Bmkman, for the knowledge 
of the Beal cannot grow out of the unreal, of the realm 
of experience, which is the realm of ignorance. Thus 
’'the knowledge of the Atmm cannot be gained by mere 
speculation {tarha) concerning It, but only by revelation as 
t&e result of the proper degree of Self-growth, f The acquisition 
of such knowledge, which means emancipation, is not a matter 
of study, but of life. It presupposes two things : (i) annihilation^ 
of all desire and (it) annihilation of “the illusion of a manifold 
universe, of the consciousness of plurality." The means 
evolved to secure these two ends were what are popularly 
known as the systems of (i) amnyasa and (it) yoga. The 
former means the "casting off” from oneself of his home, 
possessions and family and all that stimulates desire. It thus 
"seeks laboriously to realise that freedom from all the ties of 
earth in which a deeper conception of life in other ages and 
countries also has recognised the supreme task of earthly 
existence, and will probably continue to recognise throughout 
all future time".“^ The system of aotmiynaa as a means of 
{attaining knowledge of the Brakmcm and emancipaticm is 
completely developed in a series of later Upani^ds such as the 
Brahma, Smnyaaa, Aruneya, Paramahathaa, etc., with which 
we are not concerned here for the present 

Yoga, teaches the withdrawing of the organs of sense, 
item their objects and concentrating them on the Inner Sel^ 
endeavours to shake itself free hrom the world of plurality 
and to secure union with the 

In post-Yedic times the practice of Yoga was developed 
into a formal system with its own text-book, the autraa of 
Patafijali. Its first beginnings are however shown in Kafka 
(iii. and vi), SvetoUvatara (ii) and Mcdtt^ya/tfa (vi). The 
system implies the following eight members (ahgeui) nr 

s 

>>• Deonen, op. cit. 

Ibid. 
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f External practices: (1) yama or discipline consisting in 
abstinence from doing injury, honesty, chastity, poverty, 
' (2) niyama or self-restraint (purity, contentment, asceticism, 
study and devotion), (3) sitting (in the right place 

^ and in the correct bodily attitude), (4) pr&nS,i^md'^* regulation 
of the breath, {b) pmtyahara, withdrawal of the senses from 
ttheir objects,"^ (6) dharcMijJa, concentration of the attention,”* 
j(7) dhyanam, meditation and (8) aamSdhi, absorption. 

As has been already indicated, both the systems are a 
perfectly intelligible consequence of the doctrine of the 
Upani^ads according to which the highest end is contained 
in the knowledge of self-identity with the Atman. As 
means to the attainment of that end, we must purposely 
“ dissolve the ties that bind to the illusory world of phenomena” 
(implied by mimyaga) and practise self-concentration {yoga). 
Thus arose two remarkable and characteristic institutions of 
Indian culture through which emancipation was sought to 
be attained and expedited by processes and disciplines invented 
by the spiritual genius of the people. The first seeks by 
dalculated methods to annihilate desire and the second the 
consciousness of plurality.^” 

We thus see that the instruction of the teacher is as 
necessary for Upani^adic studies as the self-exertion {abhydm) 
of the student in developing a spirit of self-rsacrificing 
asceticism (what Fatanjali calls vairagya) and the power of 
self-concentration in the purauit of knowledge -(Fatafijali’s 
yoga). Accordingly, we frequently find the striking feature 
constantly recurring in the Upani^ads that a teacher refuses 
to impart any instruction to a pupil until he proves to his 
satisfaction his competence, mental and moral, to receive 
the instruction, especially when that instruction is connected 

>>• A 23. 

>» OKSiuI., vUi. lA 

>>• XatTui, ii. 6. 10.11. . 

In treating of thia topic I have largely fdlowed DenMen'a tmiy Ittii^ 
preaentation and have in plaoea to adopt bia moat a p propriate eipieaaiona. 
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with the highest truths of life. The typical instance of this 
kind of pupil is Naciketas in the Kaiha approaching Yama 
for instruction on the nature of the soul and its destiny when 
Yama first satisfies himself as to his sincerity and zeal in the 
pursuit of truth by offering him the strongest temptations 
that might divert him from his end, — “sons and grandsons 
who shall live a hundred years, herds of cattle, elephants, 
gold and horses, sovereignty of the ^ide abode of the earth, 
fair maidens with their chariots and musical instruments 
and control over death”. Naciketas * answers like a true 
mnnydain : " Keep thou thy horses, keep dance and song for 
thyself. No man can be made happy by wealth.” Then 
Yama ultimately is compelled to admit : “ I believe Naciketas 
to be one who desires knowledge, for even many pleasures 
did not tear him away.” Indva deals similarly with Pratardana* 
by asking him to choose a boon, but Pratardana is wise 
enough to leave the choice to Indra.’®® Janasruti 

PautrSbyana similarly approaches Eaikva for instruction with 
GOO cows, a necklace and a carriage with mules, whereupon 
Haikva answers : “ Fie, necklace and carriage be thine, 

O Sfldra, together with the cows”.’®* Satyakama Jab&la did 
not impart instruction to Upakosala Kamalayana even after 
his tending his fires for twelve years.**® Pravahaua, approached 
by Arupi for instruction, says to him ; “ Stay with me 
sometime”.*** Similar is the treatment meted out by Prajapati 
to Indra and Vairocana ‘*^ and by Yajnavalkya to Janaka*** 
and by ^Skayanya to King Byhadratha.*** • All these cases but 
emphasise the pupil’s own efforts alopg with those of his 
teacher as factors in education.- The Upani^adic teacher 

' ’ “ Kau^ , ih 1 
' * * Chaiid , IT. 2, 

Ibid, IT. 10 2 

Ibid, T. 3. 7s Bthad , ti 2 0 
* • ‘ Chand., Tiii. 8, 4. 

Brhnd., It. 8 1 * 

VaitrS., I, 2 
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imposed exacting moral and mental tests for admission of 
pupils :\ he refused to work with inferior and unsuitable 
material. Narada is admitted as a pupil by Sanatkumftra 
when he has mastered all the arts and sciences of his times by 
which he qualified himself for the knowledge that was above 
the empirical and experimental. 

Instruction was derived not merely from the regular 
teachers settled in their homes of learning where they 
admitted their pupils, but also from other sources. Such for 
instance were (the earakaa^^ or wandering students who, 
though not normally competent as teachers, are yet regarded 
as possible sources of popular enlightenment by the Satapatha 
Brah/mam (iv. 2. 4. 1). This institution of peripatetic teachers 
was thus another useful agency for the spread of learning in 
the country. They were the real educators of thought. 
These bands of wandering scholars went through the country 
—the Br^aMraipyaka refers to one such band wandering as 
far north as the land of the Madras (iii. 8. 1. 7. 1) — and 
engaged in disputes and discussions in which prizes were 
staked by the parties. In the Satapatha Br^hmmva (xi. 4. 1 f.) 
Uddalaka Aruui, a Kuru-Fancala Brahmaua, goes north where 
he offers a gold coin as a prize for the sake of calling out the 
timid to a disputation”. Seized with fear the Brahmauas of 
the northern people challenged him to a disputation on 
spiritual matters with Svaidayana, i.e. ^aunaka, as their 
champion. In the end Uddalaka finds himself unable to 
answer the questions put to him by Saunaka, so he "gave up to 
him the gold coin”, and became his pupil to study those 
questions. Such discussilms were also encouraged and 
organised by the more intellectual and spiritually-minded kings. 
Thus in the Batapatha Brahrmiia (xi 6. 2. 1 f. ; 3- 1 ; also 


*•’ According to SaAkam they were celled Oarakat becense they were obiervingi 
(^car) a vow for the sake of learning. The word occurs in one of the inscriptions of U 
UfavadSta at NSsik — earaha parfabhya^ — where there is a reference to Brabmanical sohot^l^P 
at fonr places named in the record (see Ind. Anf,, 1883, p. 30). 
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Brhad., iv. 1. 1’9, 20. 29) Janaka, King of Videha, having come 
across some travelling BrShmaoas, arranges a discussion with 
them on the agnihotra as a result of which he makes liberal 
gifts to the most successful of the disputants. Indeed, the 
literary patronage of Janaka was on such a scale that it made 
his contemporary, Ajataratru, King of KSdl, acknowledge in 
disappointment that he could hardly find any available learned 
man in the country whom he could patronise, for all learned 
men were running to the Court of Janaka and settling there.^^ 
Again, discussion with Yajnavalkya was the chief means 
adopted by Janaka for his education in spiritual lore at the 
conclusion of which he says to his teacher : “ Sir, I give you 
the Yidehas, and also myself, to be together your slaves”.** 
Further examples of such learned debates are those between* 
Yajnavalkya and GargI Vacaknavl,** and between him and 
Yidagdha Sakalya.*” 


Brhad., »i 1. 1. 

Ibid, ly 4. 23 
Ibid, in 8. 

Ibid, III 9,Ai/ Bi.xi. 0 3.3. 




GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO TANTRA 
PHILOSOPHY.' 


Du. SuaENDHANATH DA8 GuBTA, M.A., Ph.D., 
Professor of Sonskrti, Chiilagong College^ Chittagong. 

The \vord Tantra has been derived in the Kaiika-vrtti 
3onnec*tion with the rule (viii. 2. 9.) 

n the root to spread, l>y the rule 

h the addition of the suflix Yacaspati, Anandagiri and 
rindananda however, derive the word from the root nfw 
in the sense of origination, or knowledge. In 

^apdtha however ?(f3ei has the same meaning as bij, to spread, 
I it is prolmhle that the former root is a modification of the 
ter. The meaning it* also probably derived by 

'rowing the general sense of which is the meaning of 
root ?|9(. It is natural tbereioio tc expect that the term 
ntra should lie used to denote any kind of elaboration 
jerally, and in conformity with such an expectation we find 
it the word is used in diverse meanings such as ceremonies, 
es, rituals, doctrine, theory, science, or any scientific work 
and the like. The works on SSnkhya Philosophy were known as 
l^a^ii Tantra Sdstra and Sankara also in explaining the Brahma 
Sutra, msvwqqrra ^«rR9f’ ^ 

speaks of SSAkhya as a Tantra written by a great sage 

Similarly in Mahdbhurata (xiii. 7663), 
we read So also we hear 

of a JDharmatantra, as in RRITRfq: ; of 

a Brahmatantra as in 3(f|q?R {Saritamia, 12019) ; of 

a Yogatantra as in q?|^: RPf fV3IT7|9: ; of* the 


‘ Bead at a meeting of the Calcutta Philoaophical Society. 
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Jiyuroeda-tantra as in (Suiruta, I. 3. 13) 

and also in a general way as in ^ g fug' g R gg gtfggT: 
(BhSffavata), or as in ilsr g IRPH . 

It is indeed needless to multiply examples of this kind to 
show that the word Tantra had a very wide latitude of meaning 
and was used loosely to denote any kind of scientific or 
philosophic literature which was more modern than the Yedic 
literature. Later on, however, the term Tantra was generally 
used in an exclusive sense to denote a body of writings 
comprehending the whole culture of a certain epoch in diverse 
directions such as religion, ritual, domestic rites, law, medicine, 
magic and so forth. 

The special characteristic of the last mentioned literature 
which goes by the name of Tantra is this that it has preserved 
within itself all the important results of Indian culture which 
preceded it from the time of the Vedas and has attempted to 
reconcile them all in its own way. The Karniakan4a of the 
Vedas, the Mlmatiisd, the Vedanta, the Sankhya, the Yoga, the 
Vai^na 







'ijV -'V 




many generations. Some of tne pecu 
dogmas and doctrines may indeed appear very strange t 
but those who have grasped the philosophy of this mo 
cannot but be struck with its bold and original 
In these days of scepticism and rationalism there is 
it often becomes difiicult for us to appreciate the valu 
many of its dogmas (some of which would often appear so 
shocking to us) or to concede to some of its philosophical 
theories or methods of religious practice, but to a student who 
can rise above his own individual likes and dislikes, it is bound 
to throw new light >and reveal many missing links in the 
history of the development of the religious practices of 
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emphasised, as in the Mahidmkn^Mia Tantra or the Gtmdkarm 
Tmira we may be disposed to call it monistic, but il we look 
at the dualism on the tadhana side we may be tempted to call 
it dualistic or pluralistic just as we please. Thus the 
KnUt/nfOBa says : — 

in? n 

Some conceive my reality as being one, others conceive it as 
dual^ whereas the wise know it to be neither dual nor one.” 

The difficulty of this apparently dualistic position was 
removed in a real philosophic way. Thus first we find 
that Sioa is prakdtia, pure illumination, or abstract self'shining 
thought and Sakti is twmrsa or the inherent activity of 
thought. Thought and its inherent activity cannot be viewed 
as distinct from one another as the one is involved in the 
notion of the other. The conception of the nature of thought 
involves its own activity. That which appears in its 
abstraction as pure praMaa in one aspect or moment appears 
in its other aspect as vimar^a at another moment. \ The 
conception of this notion may therefore be explained afror the 
S&nkhya attempt of the identification of Mahat or JBuddhi 
with Furu^a. There we read that the Mahat or Buddhi as it 
resembles the pure character of the Puru^a can stand in Such 
• a relation to it that the praka^a is pure and Mahat, being 
aattmgutpmaya, is also pure and, as such, they mutually 
reflect each other and are identified. The two are however 
different and this illusory identification is the cause of the 
production of the world<order. But here we find that 
praJ^a is imaged in mtmr^a which stands as a reflector 
which reflects the real nature of the prakaia. Prakc^a comes 
to know of its own true nature only when it perceives itself 
as reflected through its kriya-iakti or rmta/rpi. Abstsact 
thought as such cannot posit its 'true nature. It is only when 
it returns back to itself through its own movement hriya or 
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vimarfa that it can posit itself and manifest itself as the 
‘'Sgohood The fiwt point is the point of pure illumination, the 
second is the point of the vimar^a and the third point is the 
unity of them both, the return of the prakd^a through 
vtmar^a as the “Egohood”. The first point in Tantra is called 
the “white” bindu, the second “red” and the third “black”. 
The conception of this action of unification is only that of 
differentiation in the integrated. The One unperturbed whole 
holds within itself the point of praka^a, vimar^a and their 
unification as the “Egohood This unperturbed whole is called 
in the Tmtra the MaMbmdu. In the FedSnta also the Ego, 
Ahath, springs out of the unification of Brahman with Maya. 
But there Mays, is conceired as unreal and so the unity 
is also unreal, but here the vimar^a is conceived as being 
involved in the reality of the prahaia, ngh which the 
prakMa reflects itself or returns back ^®"if and realises 
itself as the Ego. In analogy with the f . V'^^a-iakti of Maya 
here also we find the Amrana-devataa, buV’i^hese are conceived 
here as the real transformations of the §akU in its process of 
self-development. It is therefore a synthesis of the dualistio 
and the monistic and the essence of this synthesis is the 
subsumption of the conceptual system of thought in the 
Blanf Sakti or Spanda. As all the throe phenomena of 
Wfupti (dreamless sleep), wapna (dream), and Jayrat 
(awakened state of consciousness) form together an important 
illustration round which the Vedantic conceptions, such as the 
resolution of the colourless Brahman into the manifnld without 
and the like, have collected themselves, therefore it is that we 
find that the phenomena of the production of sound occupy an 
extremely important position in the development of the Tantric 
ideals. How the formless is endowed with millions of names 
and forms, how the colourless one could be resolved into the 
many is indeed the vital question in ajl philosophy. The 
conceptual or the phflosophical difficulty of the position is 
enhanced by the fact that in our ordinary sphere of concrete 
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life we do not generally find any such thing with which we 
can associate or compare it in order to visualise the philosophic 
position for common comprehension. This was also so 
necessary in India, where philosophy was not regarded as a 
matter for study only but the highest reality of life, the goal 
of realisation for each and every individual from the lowest 
peasant to the highest monarch. The Vddanta therefore 
pointed out the analogy of mfupti (dreamless sleep) resolving 
itself into the jagrat, and other illustrations such as the 
refiection of the sun in the water etc., to explain the 
identification of the Brahman and Maya. The Sahhhya 
offered the illustration of the reflection of the Jaba flower on a 
crystal, of a prince brought up in the house of a and 

the like to give a practical help for an easy comprehension of 
the difficult points of the theory. 

But there was another analogy which had hitherto been 
imperfectly utilised and which was developed and elaborated 
in all its details for the first time in the Tantra and serv.ed to 
symbolise the philosophical position of the Tantra. 1 refer to 
the production of sound. 

We know that at the very dawn of philosophic 
speculation in India, in the MVmmMia school of thought, or 
sound was regarded as eternal. To take a brief review of the 
doctrine of sound, we see first that sound with them 
was always in the form of the letters of the alphabet which when 
perceived by the ear goes by the name of sound. All sounds 
must be in the shape of some letter or other. There is 
nothing like indistinct or confused sound or mere dhvam. 
The word is also not in any way different from the 
letters which compose it. In the perception of a word 
the diverse perceptions of the letters owing to their close 
proximity coalesce and give us the notions of one perception 
though it is really but the combination of the many sounds. 
The idea of the word however should be regarded as as it 
admits of the denotation of one thing only. The word is 
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nothing apart from the letters. The order of sequence 
belongs not to the letters but to the sounds, and through these 
sounds it is imposed upon the letters, that are manifested bf 
the sounds. It is therefore that the letters alone can be 
held as being expressive. 

The arthM of the word is that which is denoted or 
expressed by it. The denotativeness of words is absolutely 
independent of human agency and belongs to the words by 
their very nature. When we do not imderstand the meaning 
of a word we cannot assume that the word is not denotative. 
On the other hand, it is to be supposed that there is some 
peculiar power which is absent in tM, on account of which the 
denotation of the meaning has not been revealed to us. The 
word denotes a meaning, but in order to understand it, it is 
presupposed that we should have a knowledge of it. So the 
power of the hearer lies in this that he should have the 
knowledge of the fact that the word is expressive of such and 
such a meaning. Thus the expressiveness of the word is 
something that belongs to it by its very nature independent 
of any human agency. 

Again the denotative potency of a word has no beginning 
in time and is therefore as eternal as the word itself. The 
word itself has no beginning for the simple reason that the 
thing it denotes has also no beginning, for the world itself 
with them had no beginning. All men have been applying 
the same names to the same things from time immemorial. 
So the denotations of common words must be eternal and not 
conventional. 

The words themselves are also eternal but the reason of 
their not being present to our consciousness is this that it 
requires some auxiliary agent to make them cognisable by 
our consciousness. This agent is the effort of the man in 
pronouncing a word. This effort produces an effect through 
intermediate stages (m the auditory organ of the hearer and 
manifests or reveals the word already in existence. The 
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several moments or stages in the jdiysiologioal processes of 
speech may thus be shown. (1) The speaker puts forth mi 
effort. (2) This effort brings the soul in contact with the air 
enclosed in the lungs. (3) In obedience to the impulse 
imparted by the effort the air rises upwards. (4) In its 
upward progress it comes into contact with the>vocal chords 
lying about the various regions of the body. (5) These 
contacts change the character of the air to a certain extent. 
(6) On issuing from the mouth the air passes onwards and 
reaches the ear of the persons. (7) On reaching the ear it 
produces a certain change which conduces to make it audible 
or manifest it. Though there are so many different stages in 
the process of the manifestations of the sound, the word has 
no cause bringing it into existence and thus it has the same 
eternality that belongs to Akaia. 

If we remember these main views of the Mimamsakas on 
sound it will be easier for us to comprehend how and with 
what modifications the Tantra grafted this on their composite 
of Sankhya-Ved^nta doctrine and the elaborate method of 
their religious practices, a The Tantra assumes that the 
movement which has produced the world shows itself or is 
represented in us in miniature in the production of the sound. 
The process of the production of the sound is the epitome 
of the notion as it were of the cosmic process of creaticm^ 
The same process which underlies the cosmic creation manifests 
itself in us in every case of the productions of sound, so that 
the genesis of sound is not to be taken as imaginary but a real 
symtol of the creative process. The Mlmaihsakas regarded ie^ida 
and artha as mere inanimate or acetam,. So there was the 
eternality without any notion; but the Tantra asserted 
that it is the spirit or intelligence which realues itself 
as the iabda and artha, mind and matter. ( Thus iSarada 
says: 
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'‘When 'the ultimate bvnd/u splits itself there is an 
unmanifested sound of the Ego. It is this that is called 
Sabda-Bmhma by those that are versed in all the Agoma». 
Others would also call it Sdbda-Brahma, iSabdartha or Sabda 
but with them such a position is not tenable as with them 
both iabda and artha are inanimate. It is the underlying 
consciousness of all being that I would call iSabda-Bmhma. 
It is this which reveals itself as the letters of the alphabets in 
diverse order as prose and verse at that centre of the living 
bodies known as KwndalV’ 

Sabda here is not a mere vyapd.m (movement), or a iakti, 
but its concept is as mystic as the concept of livara. It 
contains within itself the three moments of Jnana (thought), 
ieehd (will) and kriyd (movement) in one concept. It 
is Siva and Sakti as One. There is the babda-arffi, the 
creation of the exterior order of the world and the constitution 
of the human body with its nerves and nerve centres. No one 
of them is the cause of the other. But all the three are the 
manifestations of the same movement of the One. So it is 
that we find that the word aabddrtha-arffi is used to denote 
the cosmic creation from the formless One as the movement 
in both the cases is one and the same.' 

(in the Tantra phraseology the mrgut}a (formless) 
Brcdmmi is called Ni^kala-Siva and in its aspect as 
combined with Sakti it is called as Sakala-Siva. Now Sakti 
in its aspect as one with the formless Siva is called the 
Bara-bindit or the KaratfO’bmdu. From this Kdra^a-bindu 
come/) the Sxirga-bindv. which represents the K&rga~Swa and 
Kdrya-Sakti. Their unity, the Swa-SaktumUhma-pUtda is 
the Ahadi, To these three moments may be traced, ,Wi K 
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Thought, and Movement. The Siva and Sakti, however, 
should not be taken in reality as representing the male and 
the female as is generally supposed ; for they are styled male 
and female only to please the popular imagination, as a mere 
linguistic expression. Thus the Gcmdharva Tantra says : — 

Mnwytawnlown: i 

V a , 

** Sakti, Maheivara and Brahman all three signify the 
same meaning. Their distinction as male, female or neuter 
is merely •'i^ue to linguistic usage not to any intrinsic 
difference.” 

V 

These three are also called Baudrl, Jaye^tha and Tam&\ 
the Are, moon, and sun. The hindu and Uja are also 
characterised as the Sita-bmdu and the Sova-bindu probably to 
suggest the comparison of the seed and the ovum. That the 
Sakala-Siva springs from the Ni^kala-Siva, who is the form of 
pure caitcmya, as undistinguished from its other aspect as Sakti 
or the principle of movement, shows that it is Thought with its 
inherent movement, which pewits itself as the Sakala-Siva as 
the Unity of the three moments of jmna, ^cha and kriyd. 
This movement on one side produces the exterior world order 
as composed of the different modifications of the five bfmtag 
and on the other hand the mental order of thought as 
symbolised by iabda, and the body with its net of nerves 
and nerve-centres. This unity of the three bmdm thQ 
interpenetration of prakMa and vimar§a is spoken as the 
Kamakala, the great Tripuraamdar^. The meaning of th^ 
word KSmakala is described in the Karttakalct-mlasa as : — 

iirnnH, q^wwnlir: wf 

I 

tWirfir. 

wnwwr w vqrtwm 
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** Desired as the Self by the Yogis and therefore called ESma 
because He alone is desirable. KalS. means thought-movement 
of the form of the unity of the two bmdm, fire and moon, 
i.e. the thought-movement of the form of fire and moon 
and identical with the Kametoara. It is also called the 
Mah&iriptirasundari, the unity of the hindua called the 
^makala, and it is She who is spoken of as the object of 
worship in all the dg<ma»'* 

Or as in another place as : 

ww: troRfiw: i to — 

<i>Tq«nflraTi[ I 

KSma means the homogeneous nature of our illumination 
the ParamaSiva. Kala means the thought-activity as the 
“ Egohood ” or the iabda. The unity of these two is t he 
realisation of the Ego in its fullness : KamahaUivilasa therefore 
denotes the vilam or the manifestation of this tatm of 
KSmakala the unity of Sim and Sakti. 

Now the 6abda here is taken in the fashion of the 
HlrnSmsakas as being made up of var^as. The four stages 
of this 6ahda are (1) para, (2) paiyantl, (8) madhyama 
and (4) vaikhaH. These four stages of the genesis of sounds 
which correspond with the four* stages of the development 
of the formless thought into the concrete idea also represent 
the four stages in the process of receiving a sound. The 
materialisation of the formless thought into the sound and 
the spiritualisation of the sound into the idea both pass 
through the same identical stages. These four stages of the 
production of sounds, the abstract and the formless moment 
and the moments of will, ideation and delivery may well 
be compared with the Mtmai^aa genesis of sound which we 
have stated before. 

Now we have seen that the iahdartha symbolises the 
potion of the cosmic development. In connection with this 
we may notice that the Tantra view regarded that the human. 
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body and mind, the microcosm, was an exact parallel or 
counterpart of the exterior world or the macrocosm. It may 
not be out of place here to notice that the medical schools had 
also emphasised the same idea. Thus we notice that Caraka 
says that the evolution and the nature of man resembles 
the evolution of the universe. All kinds of concrete existences 
in the universe find their exact parallels and counterparts 
in the human system. Caraka further says that the courses 
of production, growth, decay and destruction of the universe 
and of man are exactly the same. Thus the Universe is 
made up of the six dMtus and so is man ; the process* 
of generation, production and evolution, of the universe and 
of man is also the same. The same law of pari^Sma which 
guides the universe guides also the evolution of man. The 
law of decay and destruction are also the same. For as 
all evolution is the product of liberation of energy and 
redintegration of the atoms of the five elements followed by 
more and more differentiated and determinate character of the 
whole, so all destruction is the product of liberation of rajas 
or energy or disintegration of parts followed by more and more 
undifferentiated and indeterminate character of the whole. 

But the main interest of Ta/ntra not being of such a 
purely scientific character as this, it went much further to 
establish the parallelism into elaborate details in order to 
help the Yogi to narrow the field of his concentration to 
himself alone so that during his practice or a^hana he may 
find that he is a complete solar system in himself, a perfect 
and finished universe. This was naturally calculated to help 
him to concentrate his attention on himself, for when he 
has known himself he has known the universe. 

They symbolised different parts of the body as sun, moon, 
stars, mountains, rivers etc., and mapped out the whole body 
according to the world outside. But* the most important 
point in his connection is this 4;hat the creative force of the 
universe which, as we have already found, was identified as 
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4he mrifos or letters, was placed in diverse parts of the body. 
This creative power, the mother of the universe, in its aspect 
as being identified with the or letters was called 

MsitrleS,. Her self was formed of the fifty letters from ^ to 
% Thus we read in the jPheikarim Ttmtra\ — 

VIRIfTT From the hrahmarcmdhra or the hole of 

Brahmm (fontanelle) to the muladMra runs the hrahmada^a 
(spinal chord). Between these two extremities of the 
rod of Brahman ” there are several stations called plthaa in 
the Bivaeutra, but more usually cakrae. Each of these cakras 
^is presided over by a Goddess, SaMi, in the form of some 
tarnm, which have to be mastered to escape being deceived by 
her. There are other Goddesses presiding over other 
principles also. Matrka is the queen of all these. These 
different iSaktis serve to bind men to ignorance. If there 
should be an interval without objective cognitions, experienced 
or remembered, the pure consciousness without the limitation 
of the objective world will rise ; but the Saktis determine the 
man so steadily towards the world outside, that it is not possible 
for such an interval to exist and for the caitanya 
(intelligence) to shine in its true light. The Jhana-aankalml 
Tamtra also associates these cakras with diverse emotions. 

Thus at the lower extremity we have the Mkara-cakra, 
the sacro-coccygeal plexus, with the four branches, nine 
angulia below the solar plexus, the source of a massive 
• pleasurable aesthesia, voluminous organic sensation of repose. 
An inch and a half above it, and the same below the meh€ma 
is a minor centre called the agnUikhd. The vanias, 
associated with the mulddhara are if, «t> nnd if. The 
avadifthana-cakra, the sacral plexus with six branches, is 
concerned in the excitation of sexual feelings with the 
accompaniment of lassitude, stupor, cruelty, suspicion and 
contempt. The vafxaa associated here are w, nf, vf, 9 , if if. 
The ndbhi^kuifda forms the junction of the right and left 
chains, pingala and idd, with the oerebro-spinal axis. Here 
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is the ma^^iraha, the ten branches of which are conijemed 
in the production of sleep and thirst, and passions like 
jealousy, shame, fear and stupefaction. It is associated with the 
Vamas < W, idi and i# . The mShatefcakrat 

with twelve oakras connected with the heart, is the seat of the 
egoistic sentiments, hope, anxiety, doubt, remorse, conceit, 
egosim etc. The vartfoa associated are qf, if, if, 

The bharatisthSna, probably the junction of the 
spinal cord with the medulla oblongata, regulates the larynx 
and other organs of articulation. 

The lalcma-cakra opposite the uvula, which has twelve, 
leaves, the tract afPected in the production of ego-altruistic 
sentiments and affections like self-regard, pride, affection, 
grief, regret, respect, reverence, contentment etc. The sensory 
motor tract comprising two cakras, the ajM-cakra the circle of 
command (over movements) with its two lobes (the cerebellum), 
and the manm-cakra the sensorium with its six lobes (five 
special sensory for peripherally initiated sensations and om ^ 
common sensory for centrally initiated sensations as in dreams 
and hallucinations). 

The 9oma-cakra the seat of altruistic sentiments and 
volitional control, e.g. compassion, gentleness, patience, 
renunciation, meditativeness, gravity, earnestness, resolution, 
determination, magnanimity etc. 

The aafiasmm-cakra (i.e. the thousand-lobed) is the upper 
cerebrum with its lobes and convolutions, and is the special 
and the highest seat of the jlva (soul). 

To recapitulate therefore we find that the Tmtra agreed 
with the MlmSihsakas that the habda as well as its denotation ' 
was eternal. But this eternality with them was due to the 
fact that they *regarded the process of the genesis of sound 
as being in miniature the same process which produced the 
cosmfc creation. The creative power of bhe universe in all its 
diverse functions played exactly the same part, and existed in 
the same relation to.one another in the kaMa as in the universe. 
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Now again the Tawtra agreed with the in 

holding iabda to be of the nature of var^. They therefore 
naturally thought that the creative force presiding over the 
tabda must be held to be the totality of the fifty vari^ from 
^ to <f. The different mrijm represented and symbolised 
therefore the different parts or functions of the Mdtrka or the 
force as forming the essence and spirit of the totality of the 
vanias or letters of the alphabet. These being parts of 
the creative power were associated with particular conative, 
cognitive and feeling tendencies, and were naturally also 
connected with corresponding physiological centres which 
formed the physiological data of these psychological functions. 
It is by virtue of these tendencies that all the phenomena 
of our psychosis could run on and keep us in a state of 
bondage. It is this phenomenal knowledge which binds us, 
as we find in the Bivasutra, iftjf rpi;, “knowledge is bondage”. 
Now we know that the creative force is conceived as the unity 
of Sim and Sahti. The force symbolised in each of the mrr^ 
being a part and parcel of the great creative mother is but 
in. miniature the same creative force and as such must be 
considered as being the Unity of Sim and Sahtl, 

• The oanias therefore severally and jointly 
are to be conceived as the Matrka Siva^Sakti^mithmm-pinda 
and Sakala-Siva, for here the whole and the part have no 
existence as such but have the same identical reality. This 
is what is called the identity of the Deoata and the mantra. 

We have seen before that the creative force forming the 
reality of the mnim is the same as thp creative force 
forming the reality of the world order. This reality however 
is perceived here in a very external way. Thus we find 
that the dependence of consonants on vowels is spoken of 
as the dependence on Siva of Sakti. The consonants from 
tb Y are spoken of as the 25 tatteas of the Sankhya, and It 
and ' V as the wchd, jmna dnd knya-sakti. The 15 
of the five hhutav (1 -15) 
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and also the 16 phases {kalaa) of the moon, beginning from 
pratipad are spoken of as being represented in the mantra of 
15 letters called the Tidyapancadaiak^ari. These are 
again resolved into the corresponding Siva and Saktiy an 
elaboration of which from diverse aspects is found in many of 
the Tcmtraa, such as Sotrada-tilaka and the like. Such an 
identification reminds one of the determination of the world 
in terms of numbers by the Pythagorean School. • . 

It must however have to be confessed that the Temtra 
is not the originator of symbolising in terms of the varifoa, for 
this was first attempted in the Ara^yaka period of culture, 
as exemplified in the or and the like, 

into the details of which it will be unnecessary to enter. 
These of course have been largely elaborated into a complicated 
system of network in the Tantra, but in this the Tantrn drew 
all the suggestions from the nfhwlqi^nr of the Vpatiifads 
and the Aranyakag. Once we understand the varms or 
mantrag as centres of force forming the reality of the exterior 
world or mantramaya-jagat and the inner microcosm of man, 
it will be easy for us to comprehend the mystic mantra-^hana 
which is to a great extent a synthesis of the Toga 
Imethod of gamadhi with the pratika of the Aranyaka, on 
khe lines of the neo-Vedantic metaphysics of the Tantra. 
An the Yoga we find that the mind, when concentrated on 
any tattva in such a way that the Yogi becomes one with 
it, naturally passes through its inner dynamic or rajag 
into subtler and subtler tattvag until it goes to Imddhi 
and is finally liberated, for here the Yogi perceives that he 
is the pure Tum^a and is essentially different from TrakfH, 

In the Temtra, Yoga is defined as the union of the 
jlvatma and the *Faramddma or Petrama-Siva. Now the 
var^ bfling of the nature of Parama-Swa, i.e. Siva-Saktimaya 
or Tr^uraeundaH, the creative force o^ the universe, a 
oemoentration of the mind in such a way as to unify 
the gaMfidka with it naturally helps him to pass gradually 
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to the supreme force, the Tr^ramndar% or the 
and to identify him with Her, and thus to effect the^ 
goal of Yoga^ the union of the jlmtma and the Param&h 
The doctrine of ^aioakrahheda is also the same pr 
for here the jlva in the kuiidalinl is roused u| 
as it gradually identifies itself with different oakra^ 
it gradually passes on and on to the aahasrara. We have s 
above that the different eakraa are the seats of the different 
forces of the Matrka-Sakti and are associated with diverse 
passions etc. How as the mdhaka identifies with each of 
these centres of force, the influence of these forces in binding 
him ceases and he passes from one centre of force to another 
until he identifies himself with the Faramdtma and is liberated. 
This identification of the aadhaka with the mantra is the 
triple identification of vedaka^ vedya and vidya ; the sadhaka, 
the Devata and the mantra. 

• As in the Yoga so here also in the intermediate stages 
there come the diverse vibhutis owing to the identification 
of the aadhaka with diverse mantraa or with mantras in 
diverse groupings, for each grouping will represent a new 
hombination of the forces. 

Now the mantraa were of the nature of force and these 
in various relations with one another formed different aspects 
or functions of the forces, which the Tantra tried to signify 
or symbolise by straight and curve lines in the form of figures, 
known as yantraa or cakraa. Nothing could stand as a better 
symbol of force than lines. These figures formed by the 
different lines of force were to a mdhaka the visual graphic 
symbols of the iakti or force indicated by the mantraa with ' 
which he had to identify himself. These in the Tantra largely 
supplanted the pratmA-upasanS, which was in vogue from 
a long time past. The gods and goddesses heai iSfire but 
the mere visualisedi forms of these forces. 

Mantra is not only t^e force of iakti 
the aSdhaka but is also the mind or cittau 
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which unites with it. For it & the one reality — ^the subject 
and the object. So we find that mantra is defined in SivcuiUtra 
as ftrrf m:- Ksemaraja in annotating upon the Siva^tra 
says that mantra is not merely an aggregate of sounds but the 
special cittern. The attainment of tbe unity with the divinity 
behind a mantra by means of meditation. 

It is said in Vijmnottara, “ The sounds that are uttered 
are not in themselves mantra. The proud Clods and 
Qamdharvas were deceived by this false notion.” It is said 
in Mantra-aadhanat “The indestructible Sakti is regarded 
as the life of the mantroM. Devoid of it, O fair-hipped one, 
they are as fruitless as an autumn cloud.” The natural effort 
to fix permanently the energy that first rises from the desire 
to meditate on a mantra defined as above, is the means that 
brings about the union of the practiser of the mcmtra and 
the deity of the mantra. Fldya is the consciousness of identity 
with the supreme. The Vidya-iarlra or Vidya-bodied is one 
whose form is the lord, who is the totality of sounds. 

His nature is the manifestation of the consciousness of being 
the ego of, and being identical with, the whole universe. 
It is said in Mantra-aadhana, Mamtrcta are all made of 
letters, these are the same as iSakti; iSakti is the same as 
Matrka and she is the same as Siva." . 

Apart from this Suktopaya of aadhana through the 
mantraa and the aaana, pratjayama, dhyani, dharaiia, aarnadhi 
in the Yoga fashion, there is another means of attaining 
salvation spoken of as being the awmbhavopaya. This 
means consists in steadily practising introspective meditation, 
by the effect of which there suddenly arises a flash of 
consciousness during the interval between the conceptual 
cognitive states, and the atmA shines in its own light. Each 
individual has to experience it for himself and thus to become 
his own Guru. Once the aadkaka’ baa» got it, he has 40 
stick to it. The main object of this process of addhamd . 
consists in making a dive into the flowing reality of Sahti 

S 85 
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and to intuit it apart from the passing concepts, which' aa 
they cannot show the reality only serve to hide it all the more 
from our view and must therefore be called bondage. It is 
this intuitive grasp of the reality by introspection and a 
steady fixedness in it by effort which is the secret of this 
^ha/nS,. It is very important to note to what an important 
measure it anticipates the philosophy of Bergson. 

So far we have inquired only how, with what effort 
of will, the aadhaka united with the iSim-lSakti-tattm in 
knowledge. But the Tantra was more a practical form of 
worship than a system of philosophy and as such there is 
here an important manifestation of emotion or bhakti which is 
the essence of every mode of practical religious worship. The 
development of this emotion of bhakti and its position with 
regard to the development of bhakti among the 'Vaisnavas is a 
subject into which we cannot enter in a short introduction 
like this. I shall therefore only notice it in a cursory manner 
by two or three random quotations from Utpala just to show 
the profundity of this emotion among the Tantrikas. 

“With the eyes half clMed, with the emotion of bhakti 
filling the inmost recesses, I shall be adoring myself as the 
diva though I may be worshipping but straws.” 

“ Realising my unity with Thyself and realising my 
manifestation in the world as iSwa I shall enjoy eternally the 
bliss of bhakti." 

^ wif i mwnni ^ i 

“ In this world full df passions I have fallen. Oh mother, 
feed and nourish me with your emotions, so that I may be 
fledged with wings like a bird.” 
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mrt ; i 

finnwmfiwf fiiRrw ^nran: i 

“Intoxicated with devotion, I perceive full with all my 
senses that all the world is full of iSiva and all actions are but 
His adorations.” 

It will thus be seen that this worship was not only a 
synthesis of willing and knowing in the identification of the 
self with jSiva but it was also essentially an identification of 
emotion or bhakti. Hather it was a thrill of joy which 
enlivened and overfiowed the unity through the will and 
the knowledge. The reality is not the unity of iccha, jnSma 
and kriya only, but also of bliss. It is, therefore that she is 
spoken of as I 




THE SYRIAN CHRISTIAN CHURCH IN INDIA : 
ITS ORIGIN AND HISTORY. 

Dr. G. Howells, M.A., Ph.D., B.Litt., B.D., 
Principal, Serampore College, Sercmpore. 

In all the remains of Christian history, Eastern or 
Western, there is no more remarkable phenomenon than the 
ancient Syrian Church on the Malabar Coast in the native 
states of Travancore and Cochin and numbering at present 
about a million souls. The origin and early history of this 
Church are involved in considerable obscurity, but there is 
nothing of which the Syrian Christians themselves are more 
certain, than that their church was founded by the Apostle 
Thomas in the first century of the Christian Era. 

Before proceeding to deal with the beginnings of the 
history of Christianity in India, some reference needs to be 
made to the connection alleged by some scholars to exist 
between the Christian Scriptures and the Bhagavad Gita or 
“ Song Celestial ”, a Hindu philosophical poem which appears 
to have been written somewhere in the neighbourhood of the 
first century A.D. The relation of Christianity to certain 
elements in the Krishna cult is also involved. The main 
discussion has centered round the relation of the Hindu 
doctrine of bhakti, as set forth in the Gita and other Hindu 
writings, to the Christian doctrines of faith. Up to the time 
of the Gita the Brahmanic religion has been mainly concerned 
with works of sacrifice and ceremonial purity on the one hand 
or metaphysical knowledge of the divine Reality on the other. 
Suddenly there appears on the scene — for the first time in the 
Gita — ^the incarnate God of Love, the benign Man-God, in ;the 
guise of the epic hero Krishna^ who forgives the sins of all 
who put their tru^t in Him. In attempting to define and 
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explain the Christian doctrine of faith, ‘*what is it” asked 
St. Augustine, “to believe in God ? By believing to love Him, 
by believing to be devoted to Him, by believing to enter into 
Him, and by personal union to become one with Him.” This 
is essentially the view of hhakti held by all the great Vai^Dava 
sects in India from the time of the Christian Era down to our 
own day. 

Further there are striking and numerous parallels between 
the Gits, and the Qoapel of St. John. I can only refer to 
three or four : 

Gita. 

He that believeth on me 
doth not perish (ix. 31). 

I am the way, the refuge 
the friend, life and death, the 
support, the treasure, the 
eternal seed (ix. 18). 

He who knows me, the Lord 
of the world, is freed from all 
sinsXx. 3). 

I take a human form and 
they know me not (ix. 11), 

On the ground of such points of resemblance Dr. Hopkins 
concludes that “ the most reasonable explanation of the data 
as a whole appears to me to be that the fourth Gospel, 
perhaps not uninfluenced by the Gnosticism of the time, but 
not necessarily influenced by a Buddhistic tradition or by any 
Sanskrit texts, was of a mystical tone that made it peculiarly 
suitable to influence othe Hindu divines who transferred from / 
it such phrases and sentiments as best fitted in with the | 
•tmception of Krishna as a god of love.” { 


Gospel of St. John. 

Whosoever believeth on 
me shall not perish (iii. 15). 

I am the way, the truth 
and the life (xiv. 6). 

This is life eternal that 
they should know these, the 
only true God, and Him 
whom thou didst send 
(xxii. 3). 

He came unto his ownl 
and they that were His owm 
received Him not (i. 11). 
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' In this connection it needs to be noted that these il 
evidence that in the early centuries of our era, strong Christian 
influences were at work in India which may account for the 
existence of the Christian parallels, as possibly found in the 
Qltft, and more certainly in later phrases of the Krishna 
cult. There was considerable intercourse of a general 
character between India and the West in the centuries before 
and after Christ. The coincidences between Indian and 
Greek philosophers are numerous, as for instance in the case 
of Pythagoras. From the time of Alexander’s invasion of 
Northern India there was considerable intercourse between 
Alexandria and India. Clement of Alexandria refers to the 
doctrines and usages of the Brahmanas that he had learned 
from Hindus resident in Alexandria. In India itself too havd 
been discovered many coins of Grecian design and with Greek 
inscriptions, and the discovery in 1850 at Calicut of several 
hundred coins all as early as the reign of Nero is an indication 
of the existence of intercourse between Rome and South India 
in the first century A.D. It seems certain that Manichseans, 
NeO'Flatonists and Gnostics were indebted for many of their 
doctrines to India, while scholars like Weber and Garbe are 
inclined to think that the conception of the came 

originally from India. Now all this is a clear indication 
that Hindu traders and travellers brought a knowledge of 
their religious and philosophical systems to Europe, and 
these systems exerted a considerable influence on the progress 
of European thought in the centuries immediately preceding 
and succeeding the Christian era. But it would be 
unreasonable to assume that all the borrowing was on one 
side. From what we know of the way in which Christianity 
spread in the countries of the West, we might reasonably 
conclude that . Christian traders and travellers carried the 
doctrines of their faith to India ; and from what we know 61 
the receptive character of Brahmanism as shewn by their 
absorption of un-Aryan non-Brahmanioal gods and doctrinecf 
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bom the earliest times down to the present day, we might 
with equal reason conclude that the Brahmanas would not 
be slow to assimilate the thoughts and traditions of the 
Christians with whom they came in contact in the earlier 
centuries of our era; and of all forms of faith in India, 
Krishnaism, being, in its popular form, a religion monotheistu 
and devoted to the person of Krishna was the one most likely 
to appreciate the tenets of Christianity. When we come 
down to the later phases of the Krishna cult and the hhakti 
movement as they found expression in the worship of the 
Child-God and Madonna, and in the writings and reforming 
activities of men like EamSuuja, B&mSnanda and Tulsi BSs 
with all their undoubted opportunities of contact with Indian 
Christian life and thought, it is impossible not to agree with 
Dr. Hopkins and Sir George Grierson that we have as well 
established a case of borrowing as is recorded in the annals 
of religious history. So far as Christian influence in the 
Gits is concerned, the case for the present is unproven 
though the tendency of modem scholarship is to regard bhakti 
as indigenous to India, but reinforced by Christian influences. 
Sir George Grierson thus sums up his discussion of the 
subject: “It was in Southern India that Christianity as a 
doctrine exercised the greatest influence on Hinduism 
generally. Although the conceptions of the fatherhood of 
Gk)d and of bhakti were indigenous to India, they received 
an immense impetus owing to the beliefs of Christian 
communities reacting upon the mediaeval BhSgavata reformers 
of the South With this leaven thehr teaching swept over 
Hindustan, bringing balm and healing to a nation gasping 
in its death-throes amid the horrors of an alien invasion. 
It is not over-stating the case to say that in this reformation 
India rediscovered faith and love, and the fact of this 
discovery accounts 4or the passionate enthusiasm of the 
contemporary religious writings. In them we behold the 
profoundest depths of the human soul laid bare with a 
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simplicity and freedom from self-consciousness unsurpassed 
in any literature with which the writer is acquainted.” All 
our evidence points to the conclusion that the Christianity 
of the Syrian Church in India through mediaeval times had 
ceased to be missionary in the ordinary sense of the term, 
yet it is equally clear that its underlying spiritual truths 
were far from being wholly submerged by surrounding Hindu 
influences. The visible Church may have • been stationary, 
but the leaven of the spiritual kingdom for which Christianity 
stood continued to work. 

Early Christian traditions going back to the third century, 
and recorded by the Church Historians Eusebius and Socrates 
affirm that the Apostle St. Thomas visited Farthia and India 
and preaching Christianity in the dominions of King 
Gondophernes or Gondophares was there martyred. Another 
group of later traditions alleges that the apostle was martyred 
at Mailapur (Mylapore) near Madras. Clearly both stories 
cannot be literally true, for as Vincent Smith remarks ” even 
an apostle can die but once”. For some centuries before 
and after the Christian era there was a political bond between 
the Parthian or Persian kingdom and the Punjab, and the 
Persian title of “ Satrap ” {Kaatrapa) u'^as adopted by many 
Indian rulers of foreign origin. The term India is admittedly 
very vague in ancient literaturist and so little credence was 
attached by scholars to the early Christian tradition until 
the discovery during the last century of various inscriptions 
and coins in the North Indian borderlands, which prove that 
a king by the name of Gondophares ruled over Parthia and 
the western Punjab for a considerable portion of the first 
century, his long reign beginning about A.D. 20. Two or 
three other points need to be noted in this connection. 
Heracleon, a Sicilian Gnostic, who wrote about 170 A.D. says 
that St. Thomas ended his days in pafhe^ and Clement *of 
Alexandria writing not many years later, quotes Heraoleon’s 
statement, and does.not deny it. The Jews of Cochin, who 

B 36 
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have written records going back as far as 760 A.D, have a 
tradition that they emigrated from Palestine and settled on 
the Malabar coast about A.D. 70, and there is nothing 
improbable in the tradition. Moreover Eusebius tells us 
that Fantaenus who travelled as a missionary to India in 
the latter part of the second century, found there a copy 
of St. Matthew’s Gospel in Hebrew (probably the kindred 
Semitic language Aramaic, written in Hebrew character) 
which was said to have been carried there by the Apostle 
Bartholomew and brought back to Alexandria by Fantaenus. 
Milne Kae who argues strongly against the St. Thomas 
tradition so far as it refers to South India maintains that 
the India of Bartholomew and Fantaenus Mas the valley 
of the Indus, where Aramaic, a vernacular of the Parthian 
Empire, would be known to some. Bichter incredulously 
remarks “we only wonder what use Indian Christians could 
possibly make of a Gospel of Matthew in HebreM’!” and 
Canon llobinson expresses the following judgment: “It 
is by no means inconceivable that St. Thomas extended his 
missionary activities from Farthia into north-west India, but 
it seems certain that he never visited Southern India.” 
Dr. Vincent Smith on the other hand, writing in 191S), says: 
“My personal impression is that the story of the martyrdom 
in Southern India is the better supported of the two versions 
of the saint’s death. But it is by no means certain that 
St. Thomas was martyred at all.” My own judgment 
emphatically inclines to the view* of Vincent Smith. It 
seems to me that the only satisfactory explanation of the 
existence of a Hebrew or Aramaic copy of St. Matthew in 
India is to assume the correctness of the tradition of the 
Cochin Jews regarding their settlement there in the first 
century, and further to assume that among them were some 
Hebrew Christians or that an active Christum propaganda 
wa.s carried on amongst them in accordance with the usual 
apostolic custom. It requires too no great stretch of the 
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ima^nation to suppose that the Apostle Thomas may have 
first visited the kingdom of Gondophares in the north, and 
then made his way to the south to visit his Jewish brethren 
in Malabar, and preaching the Gospel first to them, seek 
also to win the Glentiles around to the new faith, or establish 
such as may have been already converts through the teaching 
of others. This supposition does least violence to the varied 
tradition recorded, and further has the merit of being in 
line with the extraordinarily persistent tradition still 
universally current among the Christians of St. Thomas 
themselves. 

In the year 345 A.D. there landed in Malabar, according 
to the tradition of the St. Thomas Christians, under the convoy 
of a Jerusalem merchant, a bishop from Edessa, named 
Thomas, who brought with him a large following. This 
tradition is probably trustworthy, for we know that in 348 
there broke out in the Persian Empire a severe persecution 
of the Christians, lasting for a period of nearly forty years. 
The St. Thomas Christians spoke of the arrival of these 
Christians from Syria and Mesopotamia as the beginning of 
a flourishing epoch in the history of the Malabar Church, and 
the predominance of the Syrian type of ecclesiastical life 
supports this view. During the course of the following 
eleven-and-a-half centuries we get only mere snatches of their 
history. There are certain important copper tablets dating 
back as far as the eighth century. These old records make 
the Syrian Christians in India appear as distinguished 
merchant princes having in their hands a large part of the 
commerce of the Malabar coast; they had evidently been 
assigned high rank in the caste system of India, being placed 
on a social level with the aristocracy of the country, and the 
relatively high position of the Syrian Christians in Travancore 
and Cochin to-day finds its explanation and basis in these 
documents. In the sixth ceijtury the Egyptian mercmnt, 
Coemas Indicopleystes made a journey in Indian waters, and 
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he relates that he found communities of Christians in Ceylon, 
Malabar aud Kalyan (near Bombay). The Bishop of Kalyan 
appears to have been in ecclesiastical dependence on Persia, 
and Persian influence was clearly strong in the Indian Church. 
There are in existence two ancient stone crosses — now known 
to belong to the sixth or seventh century — ^with inscriptions 
which for centuries were a puzzle to scholars. One of these 
'crosses was discovered in 1547 at the shrine of St. Thomas, 
in Mailapur, Madras, and the other at Kottayam in Travancore. 
The inscription is in Fehlavi, the medieeval Persian language, 
and while experts disagree in minor details, the translation 
given by Dr. Haug may be accepted as approximately correct. 
“He that believes in the Messiah and in God in the height, 
and also in the Holy Ghost is in the grace of Him who 
suf^red the pain of the cross.” A third cross belonging to 
Kottayam but considerably later than the other two has in 
place of a portion of the Pehlavi inscription a quotation from 
Oal,, VI. 14, in the Syrian language : “ But God forbid that 
I should glory save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ by 
whom the world is crucified unto me and I unto the world.” 
The reference to suffering in these inscriptions may be 
indicative of much. In the year 883 Alfred the Great sent 
two priests to India by way of Borne to carry the votive 
offerings which he had promised to St. Thomas during the siege 
of London; but no account is preserved of the experiences 
of those two ambassadors. Of what befell the Christians in 
South India during the next four centuries we know 
absolutely nothing. The relations of India ndth the West 
were almost entirely severed in consequence of the Arab 
conquest and the rise of the great Muhammadan Empire, but 
from the latter part of the thirteenth century, communications 
were again partially established. The great Mongol Empire 
of the fourteenth century, under Chingiz Khan and his 
Bucoessors stretched from China through northern and 
central Asia to European Bussia and the borders of Palestine. 
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By the widespread devastation they caused the flourishing 
Nestorian Church in central Asia and Mesopotamia with which 
the South Indian Church had been intimately associated, was 
in a large measure annihilated. Referring to the famous 
kingdoms and cities of central Asia Vincent Smith remarks 
“ The vanquished inhabitants, men, women and children were 
literally slain in millions. Those countries even to this day 
have not recovered from the effect of the devastations.” Yet 
after the first rush of conquest was over, central Asia from 
the Pacific to the Black Sea, was, under Mongol control for 
more than a century accessible as it had never been before, 
and was not like, till the nineteenth century. The famous 
Venetian traveller, Marco Polo, entered the service of the 
Muhammadan Emperor, Kulblai Khan, and travelling in the 
East was the first to bring a moderately trustworthy account 
of India to the ears of Europe. All that he says alx>ut the 
Syrian Church in Malabar is, “in the kingdom of Quilon 
(Travancore) dwell many Christians and Jews who still retain 
their own language”. He says also that at Mylapur there 
lies “the body of the glorious Martyr St. Thomas Apostle, 
who suffered martyrdom there. He rests in a town which is 
visited by few merchants because of its insignificant commerce, 
but a great multitude of Christians and Saracens make 
pilgrimages thither,” We have brief records of representatives 
of the Roman Church including Dominicans and Franciscans, 
who visited India at this time and engaged in missionary 
effort. In the spring of 1502, when Vasco de Gama landed 
for the second time in India, and cast anchor in the harbour 
at Cochin, a deputation of the St. Thomas Christians 
waited upon him to place themselves under the protection 
of the king of Portugal and to beg aid of these new 
comrades in the faith against their oppressors, Hindu or 
Muhammadan. Friendly relations were a^ once established*, 
Portuguese factories were founded *in certain Christian centres, 
and in all the treaties with the native princes special regard 
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was paid to the Christians. Bishop Mar Jacobus, who 
originally came from Mesopotamia to the South Indian Syrian 
Church as the representative of the Nestorian Patriarch, and 
who throughout the first half of thejiixteenth century had held 
a position of great influence among the St. Thomas Christians, 
cherished to the last for the Portuguese such confidence that 
in 1549 on his deathbed he handed over to the Portuguese 
Governor of Cochin the precious copper tablets already referred 
to, containing the record of the political and social privileges 
granted to the Hindu princes and authorities in former times. 
Those tablets remained rejected and forgotten until they were 
discovered by the learned Anglican Chaplain, Br. Claudius 
Buchanan, and later deciphered by British and Continental 
scholars. Information of a reliable character is available as to 
the condition of the Malabar Church as found by the 
Portuguese. The Malabar coast was rent and torn asunder 
into countless little kingdoms and principalities. At no 
distant date the Christians had formed an independent 
kingdom, and they still preserved the sceptre of their last 
prince. In the meantime they had lost their political 
independence, and were scattered up and dowm the various 
small principalities, often oppressed and downtrodden, but yet 
on the whole a highly respected and wealthy class. Although 
politically rent asunder they clung firmly to their ecclesiastical 
unity under the bishops and metropolitan of their church. In 
number they comprised at the beginning of the sixteenth 
oentu|ry about 150,000 souls. With great tenacity they 
retained the ancient Syriac as the language of the Church, 
though the Indian language Malayalam was the common 
speech among the Christian people. Only Syriac books were 
used, amongst them being several very ancient and valuable 
manuscripts of iha^eachito, the second cmitury Syriac 'version 
of the Bible. The church buildings were for the most part 
very old, not unlike those of Europe, frequently having high 
vaulted roofs, and decorated with large' and often very old 
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crosses. They observed three sacraments — baptism, the 
Eucharist, and ordination to the priesthood. Instead of 
grape-wine, which cmild not be obtained, they used for the 
communion the juice of raisins steeped in water, or the 
ordinary palm wine of the country. They maintained a 
well-ordered church discipline, which was exercised by the 
priests in the presence of the whole congregation, and their ban 
fell heavily on all evil doors in civil as well as in church 
life. At the celebration of the love-feast many thousands of 
Christians frequently assembled. Special fast days were 
observed, and there existed a very numerous body of native 
priests and deacons. Most of the priests were married ; many 
even married a second time, and their wives were held in the 
greatest esteem. Baptism was seldom performed before the 
fortieth day, and often it was a case of months and years. 
Social intercourse with the lowest castes was avoided, and any 
kind of missionary activity among them was discountenanced. 
Great pride was taken in the indigenous and natural character 
of the church, and its customs and traditions were tenaciously 
maintained. 

The relation lietween Portuguese and Syrian Christians 
for the first fifty years of Portuguese dominion in India are 
creditable to both sides. About 1550, soon after the death 
of Bishop Mar Jacobus, the Portuguese made a decided change 
in their policy both civil and ecclesiastical with regard to 
the Malabar Church. 'Jhe Jesuits conceived, and did 
everything in their power to carry through, the bold plan 
of bringing the whole body of the Syrian Christians into 
the Roman Church. The Syrian bishops were seized and 
imprisoned, and such as did not submit to the Jesuit pla-na 
were kept in confinement, put to death or burnt at the stake 
under the orders of the Inquisition. A Roman bishopric 
and ultimately an Archbishopric were founded, together 
with a seminary for the training of native priests on Roman 
lines, and a printing establishment for the printing and 
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circulation of Roman literature. New priests were ordained 
in large numbers, and influential laymen skilfully won over 
to the Jesuit side. Finally at a Synod held in 1599, consisting 
of 153 native priests and 660 laymen, the Roman model 
was adopted for the Syrian Church. The ancient usages 
of the Church were aMished, though it was deemed expedient 
to retain Syriac for the time being as the church language. 
The old church literature was emended, in a Roman sense, 
or burnt, and it is to this we mu.st attribute the scarcity cf 
reliable documents bearing on the earlier history of the 
St. Thomas Church. The celeliacy of the clergy was 
introduced, together with auricular confession and many 
other destructive Roman rites and ordinances; while statues 
of saints were erected on altars and church walls. On the 
other hand the marriageable age was raised, effective 
arrangements were made for pastoral care of scattered and 
isolated congregations, and an active missionary propaganda 
was initiated. 

The triumph or Jesuit policy seemed complete and to 
such an extent that u'hen a new Syrian Archbishop sent by 
the Patriarch of Babylon arrived in India in 1602 he met 
with no recognition and support and was sent back home. 
But in the course of the next fifty years their plans disastrously 
miscarried through overweening confidence and excess of 
zeal. When the Jesuits felt themselves to be mastei's of 
the country, they bestowed no consideration on the rights 
and privileges of the native priests, and even endeavoured 
to replace the Syriac language of the church by Latin. 
Representatives of the Syrian church sent complaints direct 
to the Pope and to the King of Spain and Portugal, against 
the partiality and arbitrary character of Jesuit administration 
of the church and its funds, and asked that Dominicans 
moi:e cognisant of their special needs be sent to them. In 
the year 1653 a new Syrian Bishop, Atalla, who had been 
consecrated by the Nestorian Patriarch, arrived in India, 
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but when at Mylapur he was taken into custody by the 
Portuguese, transported by sea to Goa, and there delivered up 
to the Inquisition and burnt at the stake. This deed of 
violence so roused the Christians of St. Thomas that they 
rose m mane and marched to Cochin armed. There they 
swore a most solemn oath, at the foot of the cross before 
the church, that no Jesuit should ever again be recognised 
as bishop in their country, that all Jesuits should be driven 
out of the land, including the Jesuit Archbishop of Kranganur. 
A Syrian church council, on the strength of a letter written 
by the murdered Bishop shortly before his deportation 
ordained their own Archdeacon as Bishop. Of the 200,000 
Christians of St. Thomas only 400 remained true to the 
Jesuits. As the Homan church historian Dr. Portescue 
admits that “the Inquisition rarely succeeded in securing 
hearty affection from its victims**. 

The Boman authorities were compelled to bend before 
the storm. The Jesuits were set aside, and their Archbishop 
deposed. Pour barefooted friars of the Carmelite order were 
iniitantly despatched to Malabar with instructions to rescue 
for Borne all that it was still possible to rescue. Various 
concessions in the matter of ecclesiastical administration were 
made to the Syrian Christians. The Carmelites were 
confronted with no easy task, but they went to work very 
skilfully, negotiating with the people and their representatives 
including the native bishop and holding conferences and 
synods in the tireless tours they made from one. end 
of the country to the other. In 1669, one of the Carmelites, 
an Italian, was created bishop and in due course 84 
congregations again joined the Church of Borne, while 32 
maintained their independence. In the meantime however 
the Portuguese Empire in India was rapidly nearing its end. 
The seventeenth century was the epoch of Dutch colonial 
expansion and conquest and as a result of the sharp conflict 
between Portuguese and Dutch in Ceylon and South India 
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during the decade ending in 1663, when Cochin the last 
Portuguese stronghold on the Malabar coast fell, the 
supremacy of the Portuguese Was definitely overthrown 
and we cannot he surprised that the Christians of St. Thomas 
would not raise a finger to save them from their downfall. 

The briefest reference only can be made to the fortunes 
of the Syrian Church under Dutch and subsequently British 
supremacy. The Dutch banished the European clergy from 
the land, with the exception of a few Carmelites, who were 
allowed to remain on the ground of their scientific researches 
and achievements. Bishops, born in India, were in due course 
appointed, but at first, at any rate, the experiment was 
attended with serious difiiculties, so that in 1698, the Dutch 
on the intervention of the Emperor Leopold of Austria granted 
permission for a European Carmelite to be appointed bishop, 
and the Boman Syrians were in this respect well served by the 
Carmelites for a considerable period. Jesuits w'ere again 
allowed to intervene, and for a large part of the eighteenth 
century the two Boman orders were engaged in direct 
conflict, and the rivalry only came to an end on the suppression 
of the Jesuit Order by Pope Clement XIV, when again the 
Boman Syrians pressed for a native bishop of their owm. The 
iion-Boman Syrians too had their ow'n special difiiculties during 
the years of Dutch power. They had a succession of native 
bishops, but had no small difficulty in the matter of their 
consecration by some elevated ecclesiastic dignitary. For 
centuries they had been dependent pn the Nestorian Patriarchs 
for this purpose, but in 1665 the ceremony was performed by 
a bishop who had been sent out by the Jacobite Patriarch of 
Antioch resident at Mardin in Chaldea in the Tigris Valley. 
It would appear that the Christians of St. Thomas, who for so 
long had Nestorian associations, now quietly and silently 
became Jacobites. This sudden change from Kestorianism to 
Jacobitism, from dyophysitism to monophysitism is regarded 
by Dr. Bichter as enigmatical and without precedent. For 
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the iufo 7 matk)n of those not theologically inclined it may be 
mentioned that the ordinary orthodox doctrine of ecclesiastic 
councils is that Christ united two complete natures, human 
and divine, without confusion in one person. The Nestorian 
vmw (so called from Nestorius, Patriarch of Constantinople 
early in the fifth century) is that true humanity and true 
divinity are both found in Chr&t, both eternally distinct, and 
not united in single self-conscious personality. The Jacobite 
view, so called from Jacob, a sixth century Syrian Monophysite 
Missionary and Bishop of Edessa, is what is generally known 
as Monophysitism, which teaches that the human and divine 
were united in the incarnation of Christ into one nature, and 
that essentially divine with human attributes. We do not get 
particularly excited these days, in regard to these controversies 
about the relation of the two natures and we do not think of 
going to the stake in maintaining our special views on abstruse 
theological questions. I am inclined to the opinion that the 
differences gave as little trouble to the Indian Syrians of the 
l7th century, and if so, to talk of a sudden conversion is 
l^eside the point. Ecclesiastical convenience and natural 
self-respect were to them more important. At any rate 
the Syrian Christians of to-day resent being regarded as 
Nestorian. They like to be known as Jacobites or still better 
as orthodox. 

While the Syrian Churches were distraught by internal 
strife and division, a great change came over the world 
politics. Travancore was allowed by the Dutch in the 
middle of 18th century to absorb a number of srngl l 
neighbouring states, and to take under its rule practically 
the entire Christian Church of Malabar, and in the main the 
Travancore rule has been friendly. Later Haidar AH in all 
his conquests was tolerant towards the Christians. His 
son Tipu Sahib broke upon the Christian districts in Malabar, 
aid lor five weeks raged hither and thither with unspeakable 
enmity, destroying .according^ to emitempofary estimates, 
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fully one-tenth of the Christian community and burning to 
the ground many of their finest and most ancient churches. 
Much of the wealth of the church vanished, and there has 
never been complete recovery from the effect of the blow. 
It was only the British attack on Tipu that saved the Syrians 
from complete annihilation; and five years later, in 1795, 
the British captured Cochin, and the Butch colonial power 
came to end. As the German Dr. Bichtei* remarks, **the 
Dutch had far too much of the small tradesman alwut them, 
they never rose to an understanding of their mighty 
opportunities and duties in India ”. During the past century 
and a quarter, contact with Western Christianity has brought 
to the Syrian Church new life and light. There is still trouble 
between rival hierarchies, but there is an upward and an 
onward movement which promises to be of incalculable 
significance for the future Indian evangelisation through 
an indigenous Christianity more ancient than much of 
Hinduism itself. The Romo-Syrians have of late yearn 
been ruled by native bishops guided by Homan Catholic 
fathers of the Jesuit and Carmelite orders.' While Catholic 
in confession, they use their own Syrian rite, and are generally 
regarded as more Syrian than Roman. The orthodox or 
Jacobite Syrians carry on the traditions of the ancient Syrian 
church. They are at present divided into two parties, one 
supporting the Patriarch of Antioch in his effort to maintain 
control over the temporalities of the Church, the other 
supporting Mar Dionysius, the M^etropolitan, who with the 
help of the deposed Patriarch of Antioch, is seeking to 
establish the rights of his church as an autocephalous Jacobite 
Church at Malabar. Litigation on the subject is still 
proceeding in the Travancore courts but everything points 
to the party of the Metropolitan establishing their rights to 
independence of Amtioch. The Reformed or Mar Thoma 
Church arose in the first half of the nineteenth century 
largely as a result of Anglican influence, ^through the Churob 
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Missionary Society. The most progressive Syrian Christians 
of all parties recognise the weakening effects of disunion^ This 
disunion it must be admitted is largely the result of foreign 
interference, Portuguese, Antiochan or Turkish, and British. 
The hope of the future is in the new generation. For many 
years a large number of young Brians have been going to 
Christian Colleges in Madras, Bombay, Delhi, Calcutta and 
Serampore and have been receiving higher education, arts 
or theological. At Serampore there is a Syi*ian Christian 
on the staff, a Syrian hostel and Chapel connected with the 
College, and several of the oldest Serampore Divinity graduates 
are Syrians. The whole outlook is changing, and the 

prospects of co-operation and reunion are hopeful. Social 
and evangelistic movements in the Church are being organised, 
and the issues involved are of incalculable importance from 
the standpoint of Indian Christianity as a whole. Like 

Dr. Fortescue the Catholic historian of the Malaliar Church, 
I also, on the basis of my own knowledge of some of the 
characteristics of Syrian Christianity, gladly transcribe the 
following words of the Anglican worker, Mr. Howard “ From 
the day when it was first planted in Malabar, the gospel 

has ever done its work in pious souls. In many a village 

such as Chattanoor, Kayencolum, and others, remote from 
the scenes of strife, men and women have lived quiet and 
peaceable lives in all goodliness and honesty, and in faithful 
dependence on their Redeemer. In the Church of Travancore, 
as elsewhere, beneath the troubled surface there has ever 
been, and still is, a deep underflow of piety which from its 
gentle and unobstrusive character, i^ not chronicled in human 
records, but whose fruit will be found at the great day to 
the praise and glory of God.” The type of Christianity that 
characterises this ancient and indigenous Church is essentially 
devotional and mystical in character apd it is only this ,form 
of Christianity that can hope make a permanent impression 
on the Hindu ihind. 
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ANTEilOPOLOGY OF THE HOMAN CATHOLICS OF 
THE LATIN RITES IN MALABAR, COCHIN 
AND TRAVANCOllE. 


L. K. Ananthakrishna Iyee, B.A., L.T., F.R.A.I., 
Leotiirer in Anthropology ^ University of Calcutta. 

Roman Catholics. — The Roman Catholics of Malahar, 
Cochin and Travancore fall mainly under two divisions, 
namely, the Syro-Romans and the Latinites or Latinkar, 
The origin and history of the former community have 
already been given.' Regarding the history of the latter 
it is generally held that these Latinites or the Christians 
of the Latin rite are far more recent converts to Christianity 
than the Syrian Christians, that is, after the year 1600 A.D. 
It is said that they are the descendants of the converts of 
St. Francis Xavier, Father Mighuel Vaz and other Portuguese 
Missionaries. But they now call themselves Latin Naztandes 
and declare that their ancestors were Syrian Christians who 
almndoned their Syriac rite of worship, and that on some 
reason or other, they joined the Portuguese Missionaries and 
adopted their ritual. They form two separate communities 
namely the EzhunittikkS,r — “ Seven Hundred ”, and the 
AnjuttikkSr — “Five Hundred”. Each of these two 
communities asserts its superior social status over the other, 
and a short account of them may not be found to be 
uninteresting in this connection. 


‘ See AnihropotofU of ike Syrutn Cb'iotdin. of Malabar, CocUin and Tiaiancore, 

Ohape, I to IV. 
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Obigik and Histoby of the Communities. — 

Ezhunuttihh&r. — The name “ Seven Hundred ” is not an old one, 
# 

for it is not found in the old records of the churches or of 
the State, nor included in the conditions of the treaty between 
the Dutch and the Cochin Government. The two communities, 
“ Seven Hundred and “ Five Hundred ” were under protection 
of the Portuguese and the Dutch. The former were trained 
in the art of war, and it is said that 700 soldiers were under 
each commandant. It is also said, that in the Portuguese 
or Dutch Fort of Cochin, there were seven hundred 
soldiers who were engaged as watchmen.’^ The following 
accounts are given regarding the origin of the designations. 
Under orders of one of tiie rulers of the State, seven hundred 
soldiers were appointed to guard and protect the Portuguese 
Fort of Cochin. Another versioin is that the seven hundred of 
soldiers of the Latin rite were appointed by the Dutch to 
guard the Cochin Ferry. There is also a third version given 
for these designations. The Portuguese in their conversion 
of the people in these parts, made 700 and 600 converts from 
the low caste Hindus on different occasions, and in their 
writings and correspondence used these designations, by 
which they are now called. But the names are not current 
among the communities in Tiavancore, south of Alleppy. 
Five hundred of the fishermen inhabiting the coast were 
made to serve the Portuguese of Cochin, hence the two 
commuuities were so culled as above mentioned. These 
statements are not supported by any authority. The members 
of the community of “Seven Hundred” are called Latinites,* 

‘ Kaiuucrvpt Btcttrdt. 

* Latinites or Latins are so called because of their liaving descended from their 
anoestors who were trained in the Latin rite in the Crangauur seminary established 
in ISte, and from those who hod joined them. It is said that quite as many as 100 
natire students (Syrian Christian youths) were learning in the seminary at Crangaanr. 
Both Latin and Syriac were also tanght in the Jesuit College at Vaippukdtta 
in 1685, then were as many as three hundred Syrian youths learning Latin in the 
College at Cochin, and they wore of the highest nobility. (Onentes ConquesttMo, 
pp 126427.) 
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Latins or Latink&r, Latin M&ppilkis* MSrgakkars^ Jfalabarig,* 
JtimdukarJ 

Concerning them Mr. Mackenzie says, ‘‘The Baja of 
Forkad, also withdrew any prohibition, and gave the 
Portuguese free access to his dominions where they made 
numerous converts in the year 1570 baptising seven hundred 
persons. These converts received by the Portuguese clergy 
from the Hindu population followed the Latin rite, and the 
fact that these converts came from different castes gives the 
most likely explanation of the division of the Latin Catholics 
to this day into bodies known as the “Seven Hundred” and “Five 
Hundred”. Dr. Day and Vischer afiBrm that the community 
known as the “ Seven Hundred ” is made up of the low caste 
converts from Izwvans, Fulayans and Farayans, and the 
Syrians very much resented their priests wearing the habit 
and conducting themselves as Syrian Priests.^ 

Concerning these people the following account from 
Vischer’s Letters from Malabar may be found to be interesting. 

Those who are conTerted by the Roman Catholics are either the 
slave children of Chnstians, like most of the TopMset, or of the lowest 
sort of heathens, none being higher than Chegot, Few Brahmans, 
Cbetriyas or Sudras adopt their religion ; indeed, we might suppose 
that the low castes do so generally in order to escape the contempt in 
which they are held by their nations, for when they become Christians 

* Latin MippiUas the name is used in contradistinction to Syrian Hsppillas. 
For the meaning of the word see page 1 ante. 

‘ lUrgalikCrs the name denotes those who abide by or are amenable to law, and 
is found in the revenue records of the lands belonging to these people in Kumbalam, 
Ponambnlcad and in other milages of the Kanayannur Talnh. The term is not an old one, 
it is one of recent application probably from I766u 

* ICalabaris the name signifies the people of Ifalabar These Catholics of the 
Latin nte, fought for the Portuguese in hdeu, Ormus and other places, where they 
were called by this name. 

' tfnndukat the Dutch divided the native Christians of the coast into two 
divisions or parties, namely, Ifanduiar, or persons who wore white cloths and had 
puggeries or tnrbans for head dress, and the Tofa$»e> wheswere dressed in hats and 
drawers. Each division was under a Captain^ or Commandant who was responsible 
to the Governor for their sondnot. 

' Tht Travaneore State Manual, p. t22| F. Day, Zand ef the PerumdU, p. 281. 

B 89 
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they are more esteemed, and may even come to the places which they 
might never approach before. There are also many among these new 
Christians, who come over to that religion, because they have lost caste, 
and are dishonoured among their own people; a class of persons who 
would not be lightly leceived among us. The priests also make very 
little circumstance about the baptism of these new Christians, for they 
merely ask whether they believe in Christ, or in the Holy Church, or 
can say the Apostle’s creed, and tlien baptise them at once ; and as the 
people know well enough that we should not act in that manner, but 
should ask them their own reasons for wishing to become Chiistans 
and teach them diligently they do not come to us. Besides, seeing that 
the great mass of blacks are papists they follow their example, thinking 
blindly tliat to possess the mere name of Christian is enough. We may 
add another reason , namely that the Romanists baptise slaves and 
children cf slaves, thus making them nominal Christians; whilst among 
us baptism is only admiuisteied to those whose parents are Christians ’’ 

“ Fine Hundred". — The members of this community are 
known as 3Inkhtrans or Katlakodies. Their origin is 
attributed to the conversion of the multitudes of fishermen 
who were baptised after the year 1532, along the coast 
northward from Cape Comorin by Pather Mighuel Vaz, 
St. Francis Xavier and subsequently by other Portuguese 
missionaries. They have for their Patron saint the Apostle 
St. Peter, who was a fisherman, and for the chief festival in 
their churches, they have the feast of St. Peter. In the 
churches in which they form parishioners along with the 
Topnsaes or other Latiuites, they have .separate confraternities 
in honour of St. Peter. The meml>ers of this community in 
the extreme south are known as Paravers, or Clmxsalahhar, 
while those in and around (^uilon are changed. Their brethren 
on the northern coasts of Ctichin and Travancore are called 
Mukkuvam. Following the example of those in the South, 
they sulisequently changed their caste name to Cochikkar, and 
during the first half of the 19th century into Anjuttikkdr. 
Xn a memorial submitted to Mr. Mackenzie, the former British 


° Viteher, l^tten f torn Malabar, ^ 113 . 
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Besident of Travanoore and Cochin, the members of this 
community gave a statement “as the descendants of the 
Thoraas-Christians.” “They wrote that they belonged to a 
village called Anjur situated at the extreme north of the 
Cochin State M’^hich is one of the thirty Deaams of the 
Chittalappily Pravarty of the Triehur Taluk, and was one of 
the places included in the Apostolate of St. Thomas, that they 
were persuaded by the Portuguese to adopt the Latin rite; 
that many of them were induced to pursue the occupation of 
fishing ; that there is a sharp difference between fisherman by 
caste and fisherman by profession, that the adoption of the 
working class of a community of a particular profession does 
not militate against the social position of a community as a 
whole ; that they are descended from ;the original St. Thomas 
Christians; that some of their customs are the characteristic 
features of the costumes and ornaments of their Hindu 
forefathers”.*® This account appears to be cooked up to suit 
their own purpose and cannot Ije supported by proper evidence. 

With the arrival of the English in these parts at the 
beginning of the 19th century .some of the fisher-Christians 
in the Parish of Soudi and Manacherry who were employed in 
the domestic service of Europeans rose up in position as 
butlers, metys, and ma^rakkana and they have approached the 
Varapuzha, a seminary for the first time to get their sons 
admitted for the study of their priesthood. The Syrian and 
Latin youths of the seminary objected to their admission on 
the ground of their former low Hindu status. They were 
supported by the Syrian Christians and the Latinites. The 
members of the fishing community of Soudi and Manacherry 
sent a candidate to Bombay where he studied and was 
ordained priest. In 1831, Bishop Stabilini brought him to 
Varapuzha seminary, and this created bitter opposition, and 
both the parties sent memorials to Bom^, when, by order of 
Pope Gregory XVI, the sacred cpngregation of the Propoganda 

to Travaneore M<pnnal, Vol. 11, p 120. 
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issued an order, dated 2nd June, 1832, by which the filing 
Christians were allowed to have not more than five priests 
at a time from their own castes educated and ordained not at 
the YaiApuzha seminaryt but at Bombay and appointed 
Vicars in their own churches.” Thus they have become a 
separate community. 

THE COMMUNITY OF THREE HUNDRED 

Origin and Early History of the Community. — The 
community of “Three Hundred” or MunUttiJckar are the 
Latins or Tupasia so named from the wearing of hats. The 
name Topass is derived from two Protuguese words tu 
pai (thou boy), because the Portuguese in early times 
taught their languages to the slaves born in their houses and 
employed them as interpreters in dealing with the people of 
the country. According to another account, the name Tup<m 
is derived from Sanskrit, dvibh&fi which means a man who 
can speak two languages that is, an interpreter. This 
name, says Bartolomeo, may be given to the Tupasi, since in 
addition to their mother tongue, they speak one of the 
European languages, either English, French, Dutch or 
Portuguese. At Cochin they were called gens de chapeau, 
because they wore a tupi or small hat, while others who were 
not of European descent wore the romali, a white turban of the 
finest muslin. As interpreters, during the Portuguese period, 
between the people of Malabar and their progenitors, the 
members of the community thought, that they were pursuing 
an honourable profession. The Tupasis are said to have 
sprung from the old Portuguese settlers and the low-caste 
women of the soil. Quite a large number of them were said 
to have been the descendants of the enfranchised slaves with 
whom the Christians nf the Bomish persuasion were also 
included. They rather belong to the native than to the foreign 
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element. It is said that they were proud of their descent from 
the Portuguese and Spanish families and bore the name of 
De Silva, Rodriguez, Pinto, Gomez, etc. They called the 
Portuguese “our people” but were nevertheless looked upmx 
with contempt. Their ancestors are said to have been' 
extravagant, and fond of show. Though the Portuguese 
names still persist, they have now no Portuguese blood in their 
veins; for some are either descendants of native converts to 
Ohristianity or of the converted domestic slaves of the 
Portuguese. They speak as a rule, common Portuguese or 
Low Portuguese, but are dressed in European style if they can 
afford, though they go bare-foot, and wear a white linen cap 
on the head or on the top of this a hat. They were allowed 
to retain their property under the Dutch Company. 

Native Christians were divided into two parties: the 
Mitndukarg or persons who wore a white cloth and puffery 
and Tupaais, who were dressed in hats and trousers, each 
division being under a captain or a commandant who was 
accountable to the Governor of Cochin for his conduct. 
Moen states that “ on the taking of Cochin there were many 
Topasses here along the coast who were the descendants 
of the Portuguese along the coast. Some were slaves who 
bad been given their freedom,* others were the offspring 
of the native women with whom their masters had formed 
temporary alliances. After the Portuguese left their place 
they assumed the names of their masters. They were placed 
under a Captain and ensigns as well as other subordinate 
officers. He also states that during his tenure of office from 
1771 to 1781, 4)50 of them were drilled once a month to learn 
the use of arms. Prior to 1603, i^ey had a bishop of their 
own and a Cathedral within the town of Cochin ; when the 
oompuny took their place, and took them under their protection 
they were allowed to exercise theia religion.” These 
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nicknames are now being disclaimed by the respectipe 
communities. 

Sub-Divisions. — Francis Day in his Jjtnd of tho 
Peritniala gives the following divisions • — The four Roman 
Catholic castes, are at the present time divided in the following 
manner. The first the Arawatmhtkar (the community of the 
sixty-four) is said to have consisted originally of converted 
Brahmanas and Nairs. The second, the Munuttikkar 
(“Three Hundred”) are Latins or Tupasis, so named from 
wearing hats and believed to have mostly sprung from the 
domestic slaves. The third the Anjuttikkar (“ Five 
Hundred ”) are known to have originally sprung from Miicuaa 
or converted fishermen, and other low-caste people, they 
generally call themselves Mopalahs. The fourth the 
Ezhun/uttikkar (“ Seven Hundred ”) are the descendants of the 
soil slaves. The Catamra or priests are generally taken from 
the second or the fourth of these communities or castes.’* 

Habitat: a Description of Town of Cochin. — An 
account of the town of Cochin during the Portuguese and the 
Dutch periods may be found to be interesting. The credit of 
the foundation of the town of Cochin is due to the two 
Portuguese leaders Francisco and Alphonso Albuquerque who 
visited the locality in the reign of King Emanuel of Portugal. 
It was afterwards very much enlarged and made beautiful 
under Vasco de Gama. It became one of the wealthiest 
commercial towns in the Indies, and was erected in the 
episcopal see by the Roman Pontiff. The town formerly 
contained beautiful churches, which were either demolished or 
converted into magazines. The church of St. Francisco alone 
remained and was used by the Dutch while the Roman 
Catholics had their services performed outside the city and 
had several’ churches outside it. The town is situated on the 
noble river abounding in foliage with pleasant well-wooded 
banks and scattered with many islets all containing cocoanut 
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palms. The town diminished in importance during the days 
of the East India Company. It was strongly fortified, 
and the fortification was sufficient to protect the town against 
the natives who were ignorant of the art of l)esiegmg and the 
methods of bombarding. It was tolerably extensive. The 
streets were regular, but the houses were quaint and built after 
the old Portuguese fashion. Each apartment had a separate 
roof. The rooms were not level with the ground, and several 
steps had to be mounted to reach the hall which was the 
first apartment of the house. Underneath it were empty 
chambers wherein the Portuguese either lodged their slaves or 
stowed away their goods. Most of the rooms were plastered 
after the Hindu custom with cow dung which served as flooring 
and was renewed every week. The town was, as at present, 
inhabited by Christians, for the Hindus were not allowed by 
their own laws and customs to dwell in it. The inhabitants 
comprised several classes. There were, as at present, 
native Christians, Tupasis, and Europeans. The last, 
who formed a considerable proportion of them, were of a 
mixed race, sprung from European fathers and native mothers. 
They were largely employed in the service of the East India 
Company. They seldom rose to higher offices than that of 
book-keeper. The toAvn had even then an excellent harbour. 

In its palmy days Cochin was a very busy town with 
streets tolerably regular. Forlws who had occasionally visited 
Cochin for several weeks at a time during the latter part of 
the Dutch rule, states that it Avas a place of great trade and 
presented a striking contrast to Goa; a harbour filled with 
ships, streets ciwded with merchants and ware-houses stored 
with goods from every part of Asia and Europe marked the 
industry, commerce and the wealth of the inhabitants. 
There are even now a feAV streets in British Cochin Avith 
old-fashioned houses, the ground floors of which were used for 
slaves, for stores or as birthchamljers, and AA'ere afterwards used 
as stables emitting a very disagreeable odour to the occupants. 
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Sooh rooms are now either occupied by the owners or used as 
workshops. A few such houses are occupied by the mexabers 
of this community in Eranakulam, Xfirakkal, Fallipnram and 
other places, while the poorer people live in houses having a 
few rooms. Not far from AdOr in Vayanthala and 
Kadukkutty these people are very poor and live in thatched 
huts corresponding to those of the poorer classes of the 
Sindus. The few who are in tolerably good circumstances 
have a few wooden chairs and cots, while others have only 
mats. Their domestic utensils are a few earthen and 
enamelled vessels. 

The Homan Catholics of the Latin rite are found in the 
Coohin*Kanayannur, Granganur and Mukundapuram Taluks of 
the Cochin State, in Eraniel, Shertallay in Travancore. 
The community of “Seven Hundred” is found in Cochin, 
Eranakulam, and in the following places: Cranganur, 
Idathilakam, K&ra, Thiruthipuram, Goduthuruthi, Pallippuraim, 
Maliyankara, Kunnamavu, .ManampSdi, Mglipuram, Elankun- 
napuzha, NSrakkal, Chathanad, Mulavukad, VallarpSdam, 
Fizhala, Mullampilli, Yaduthala, Edappilli, Kallur, Palar- 
vattam, Eranakulam, Thikudam, Marattam, Fanangad, 
Kumbalam, Mattancheri, Soudi, Manacherry and Chellftnam. 
The community of “ Five Hundred ” is found mostly on the 
sea coast from Cranganur to Cochin and thence to Quilon. 

MARRIAGE PROHIBITIONS. 

Maubiagg Customs among “Seven Hundred”. 

The Roman Catholics of the Latin rite, include the three 
communities already mentioned, among whom there is no 
intermarriage. Marriage is endogamous in each community. 
Among the Catholics of the Latin rite, the marriage customs 
do not differ very much from those of the Syrian rite. The 
marriageable - age of boys and girls, their betrothal, their 
publication of the banns in the two Parish churches, the 
marriage rite in the church, the usual weddiiig feasts in the 
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houses of the bride and the bridegroom, the bridegroom returning 
with his bride to his house, and the attendance of the marrying 
couple in the Parish church of the former are all the same. 
After the return of the bridal pair from the church they are 
received at the gate by their god-father and god-mother. The 
former marks the sign of the Cross on their foreheads with the 
tip of the finger, while the latter* after marking a similar sign 
with a ring on the bridegroom’s head and with one of the beads 
of a necklet {numi-kontha) on that of the bride presents both 
to the married couple. Giving them conspicuous seats in the 
pandal, the god-father asks the permission of the assembled 
elderly members for the sweets to be given by his wife. 
After this they are seated on a mat inside, and the bridegroom 
leaves to join his own party. They are again invited to the 
bride’s house from which they return to the house of the 
bridegroom to attend the Mass on Sunday in his parish church 
and on the following Monday the nuptials take place in his 
house. It is interesting to note that at the wedding feast two 
members eat from one leaf as a sign of close relationship. 
The bride’s parents give her the following ornaments ; 
moni-kontha (necklet), niekkamothirnm and kafhila (ear 
ornament), mothiram (rings for the fingers), Hkkazhuthu, 
(anklets), bracelets and other ornaments ajid miramoni 
(necklets) along with the dowry proportionate to their means, 
out of which a sum of 7^ per cent, of the pathuvaram is given 
to the Church. No dowry is paid at the time of the marriage, 
but only when the bride joins her husband after her first 
delivery. Some domestic utensils for her future use and some 
ornaments for the baby are also given. 

When once the marriage is celebrated the priest will 
immediately copy into the marriage register the names of the 
parties and of the witnesses, with the place and date of the 
celebration and the other indications, in conformity with the 

• a 

prescription of the ritual books. In addition to this the ^ 
parish priest yrifl also note in the baptism register that the 

B 39 
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wedded person has contracted marriage on such a day in his 
parish. If the wedded one has been baptised elsewhere, the 
parish priest will inform of the marriage directly or through 
the episcopal curia, the parish priest of the parish in which 
the baptism has taken place in order that this marriage may be 
noted in the book of baptisms. 

The marriage was more commonly arranged by the 
parents than by the parties themselves, and it often happened 
that the bridegroom had never previously seen the bride 
within the company's jurisdiction. The ceremony of marriage 
took place in the city and was conducted before the Committee 
of Matrimonial Affairs. The pair did not go thither together, 
but the bride went alone accompanied by an old woman, 
usually her mother, if she was living; next followed several 
of her male relations and friends. Then the bridegroom 
arrived with a party of friends carrying shoes and stockings, 
perhaps a sword if he chose to pay. This money and that for 
Mmeoreel went generally to the poor. The bride walked generally 
very lame as she was quite unused to the slippers which she 
had to wear for the first time. Besides the coloured cloth in 
which she was dressed, she wore a head dress resembling that of 
the mixed races ( Mysticen) ; she also wore a silk veil, red or green, 
thrown over Jier shoulder from behind and falling in front 
below the waist. Besides this the bride was adorned with 
many gold chains and bracelets. On her head she wore a 
crown within the circlet of which her hair was gathered into 
a knot from which several chains were suspended. Hair pins 
set with various coloured stones were set in the plaits of her 
hair. The marriage ceremony was performed in the Romish 
Church with the license from the priest and formerly from the 
commandant. When the bridal pair reached the door of their 
house on their return from the church, they were sprinkled 
with rose water and then followed the marriage feast when 
^ the guests ate in good earnest being generally a hungry set. 
The same customs are more or less in vogue evep now. 
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ITormerly marriages of girls were very expensive ; but at 
present there is a tendency to have the expenses curtailed. 
Marriage festivities used to continue for four or five days; 
but it is now reduced to two days’ festivities. Customs 
connected with polygamy, widow marriage, etc., are the same 
as those among the Syrian Catholics. 

Intermarhiagb between the Fobtuouese and the 
Native Woken. — Concerning the origin of this community 
or the Indo-Portuguese half-breed, it is said that on his return 
from the capture of Goa, Albuquerque brought with him the 
women who had been carried away when the Portuguese were 
driven out of the place. Soon after a tolerable settlement of 
afb>ir8 again at that port he had them converted to Christianity, 
and married to Portuguese men. As many as 450 were thus 
married in Goa. The marriage of Portuguese men to native 
women had already been sanctioned by Dom Manuel, but this 
privilege was only to be conceded to men of approved character, 
and to those who had rendered good services. Albuquerque 
nevertheless extended this permission far beyond what he had 
been authorised to do; but he took care that the women thus 
married were the daughters of the principal men of the land. 
This he did in the hope of inducing them to become Christians, 
and to those who were thus married, Albuquerque allotted lands, 
houses and cattle so as to give them a start in life, and all the 
landed property which was in possession of the Moorish 
Mosques and Hindu Pagodas, he gave to the principal churches 
of the city dedicated to Santa Catharina. 

Inheritance among the Latin Christians op North 
Tbavancore. — The customary law of inheritance which obtains 
among the Latin Christians of North Travancore has been 
gravitating towards the usages among the Syrian Christians, 
and the law of inheritance among them is as vague as among 
the latter. Among Latin Christians, till sdhie years ago, all the 
heirs, whether ma^e or female, of the same degree took equal 
shares in the intestate property and in O. S. No. 282 of 1052 
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on the file of Alwaye Zillah Court, the right of the daughters 
of a Latin Christian to share equally with their brothers in 
their father’s estate was fully recognized. In August 1900, 
the Archbishop of Varapuzha found that there was some 
trouble among his flock regarding the law of inheritance and he 
issued a circular to the Vicars in his archdiocese, who in 
response to it furnished him with various opinions. His Grace 
came to the conclusion that it was best to follow the opinion 
of the majority of his parishioners to hold that daughters were 
entitled only to legitim including the dowry. The members 
of this community intermarry with their co-religionists in the 
Cochin State and elsewhere, and in these places the sons and 
daughters share equally in their father’s estate. In T. L. B. 
(p. 215) it was held that according to the customary rights 
of the Latin Christians, daughters married with streedhanam, 
do not share their father’s property with sons, and that sisters 
are not entitled to share in their brother’s property so long as 
there are brothers or their descendants. 

In A. S. 208 of 1070 it was held that the widow of a Latin 
Christian of North Travancore is, when there are children, 
entitled to one-eighth of her husband’s estate absolutely, and 
that the mother of a childless person is entitled .to a share 
equal to that of a brother. In A. S. 120 of 1077 it was held 
that the daughters of a Latin Christian are entitled to succeed 
to their father’s estate even when the latter leaves brothers. 
At least there seems to be a great approximation between 
the customary usages of the two communities. 

Inhbbitawce among the South Thavancokb 
ChbjBtians. — The ancestors of the lloman Catholic Christians 
in South Travancore appear to have been converts of St. 
Brancis Xavier and other missionaries about the middle of the 
16th century, and the law of succession obtaining among 
their descendants iif vague and unsettled. In the case of a 
man who dies leaving only daughters, the girls are allowed to 
divide their property among themselves equally, and take their 
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respective shares absolutely. With regard to the daughter 
when there are sons, the present practice is for the sons to 
take the property and give the daughters anything they choose 
as gtreedhmiam. Some among the community are of opinion 
that the daughters should be satisfied with any pittance that 
the brothers give her, while all. of them say that she may 
claim a reasonable dowry. Sometimes the church authorities 
to whoSi complaints are made, see to the proper payment of 
the dowry to girls who have been unfairly dealt with by their 
brothers. The system of demanding high dowries has become 
\ery common among them; and a large majority of girls 
obtain, as dowry from their father, half the son’s share, but 
some want legislation to the effect that the payment should be 
taken to be in full discharge of every claim they might 
otherwise have upon their father’s estate. This is the 
time-honoured usage. 

A considerable majority in South Travancore are in favour 
of giving a small share in the estate of the deceased husband. 
When a person dies childless leaving his father, mother, 
brothers and sisters, the practice is for the father to take the 
property absolutely with regard to the mother. There is no 
uniform practice, and the members of the community desire 
either half or one-third or one-fourth of the estate of the 
deceased to be given her with the absolute interest in the share. 
Similarly sisters must also be allowed a share when there are 
brothers. 

Inhbkitance among the Latin Christians of Central 

Travancore. — The Christians under this head are all Homan 

Catholics living mostly in the Taluks of Karunagappally, 

Quilon, Chirayinkil and Trivandrum. There are a few of them 

living outside these Taluks also. This community has been in 

existence for more than three centuries. They do not appear 

W have been influenced to any great extent by the Syrians 

and the Hindus in the matter qf their law of inheritance: 

^ * 
but had been on ;the other hand influenced considerably by 
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the general Christian lavr of Europe. As a community they 
are not rich though at Chowarah, Quilon and Trivandrum, 
there are some individuals who are rich. The law of 
inheritance obtaining among them is somewhat vague and 
unsettled. They make no difference between male and female 
heirs. Among them the daughters of a deceased man share 
equally with his sons, and in the same manner there is no 
difference between a brother and a sister, or between an uncle 
and an aunt. It has been held in several cases both by the 
High Court as well as the District Courts of Quilon and 
Aleppy, that “ daughters to whom marriage portions have been 
paid, have no further claim upon their father’s estate”.'* 
With regard to the brothers and sisters of half blood there is 
no uniformity. The Rev. Er. Gonsalves says, “ that the claims 
of brothers and sisters of the full blood seem stronger” than 
those of the corresponding ones of the half blood, but not 
strong enough to efface the claims of the latter. 

Administeation of Justice.— In this connection it will 
be interesting to give a short account of the administration of 
justice among the Catholics of the Latin rites during the 
Dutch period. The Dutch Laws were nominally the same for 
Europeans and Natives, but generally they varied very much 
according to the religious persuasions by their dark subjects. 
In the neighlxjurhood of their houses or Cathedral of Santa 
Cruz close to the river, stood a large gallows while another 
was seen about half a mile distant, on a low island known to 
this day as “ the Gallows Island,” a place which is now used 
for the burials of paupers. Euro^ans were rarely executed 
by hanging, but military executions took .place occasionally by 
shooting. If a European killed a slave whether by an accidental 
blow or otherwise, he was severely punished but was seldom 
put to death. The slaves might be corrected by their masters 
in any way except by causing death. To prevent the chances of 

* * T. £, B , p, 26 , O 8 1 Ko 59 of 1071' on tho file of the Qni^pn Diitrict Court and 
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being put to death by their masters, there was an official, who 
amongst his other duties received complaints against slaves, and 
on payment, had them, if males, beaten before their master’s 
doors ; if females, within his house. 

Slavery was, from a remote period, an institution in 
Malabar, Cochin and Travancore, and was only abolished 
in 1854. Slaves were purchased in large numbers by the 
Portuguese and the Dutch, and no enquires were made 
as to whence they came. Their lives were said to have 
been “as vicious, as their transactions were abominable.” 
It is said that the church was occupied as a slave godown 
on special emergency, and that in the week days when 
the sacred edifice was not required for a religious purpose 
it was employed to keep these unfortunate beings in, who 
had usually been carried off by the Mappillas and sold to 
the Dutch, who shipped them to Ceylon, Batavia, the Cape 
and other places. However they do not appear to have been 
badly treated; but whenever any grave offences were proved 
against them they were severely punished. Impalement 
and sometimes the nail tortures and also that by fire or water 
were employed. Impalement was a refinement of cruelty 
which is said to be of Eastern origin. In ancient 
times it was a common punishment in Malabar for theft. 
The Dutch method of practising it may probably be 
interesting. 

An iron spike was thrust through the criminal’s skin 
in the lower part of the back, where a cross cut had been 
previously made for its insertion; then the point of the 
spike was guided by the executioner’s finger, so as to bring 
it out at the neck or shoulder carefully avoiding injuring 
any large arteries or vital organs, as such would afford the 
poor victim speedy relief. The lowest extremity of the 
spike was then made fast to a wooden pgst, which was raised 
perpendicularly and fixed into, the ground, and thus the 
culprit was sup^rted, partly by the iron spike under his 
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skin and partly by a small bench, placed underneath his 
feet, and raised about 10 inches from the ground. Tortured 
by thirst but denied water, scorched by the sun but denied 
shade, devoured by insects, but refused any means of keeping 
them away, his miserable existence terminated in a lingering 
death, that in some instances was protracted for three days. 
A shower of rain was hailed as the greatest blessing as it 
caused the wound to morti^ and death rapidly ensued. 
The Dutch used to break their thighs with an iron club. 
In a Diary of 1790, the following entries are seen : Eebruary 
18th, “A Moore woman taken by the patrols this day 
was sentenced to be whipped for two years*. March 20th, 
“ the Christian prisoner Birkky Chowry was this day tortured 
On the Capitulation of Cochin, in the 13th article it is said 
that “Topazes (half castes) and Inland Christians as also 
the Banians, silversmiths, Banters, washers and shoe^makers 
who are subjects and vassals of the Dutch Company will 
retain their property and also all privileges and protection 
which they always had enjoyed of the said company.” 

Rbligion, Catholic Church. — After the construction 
of the fort of Cochin, a small church was built and dedicated 
to Saint Bartholomeo; subsequently the large church of the 
Franciscans occupied its place. After the completion of the 
construction of the Fort, it was dedicated with a solemn 
religious ceremony. Amongst the audience present was the 
then Rajah of Cochin who witnessed the whole ceremony 
with much admiration. As the town of Cochin rose to great 
importance, the religious establishments of the town became 
considerably expanded in all directions. Various ecclesiastics 
and religious orders settled in the town with increasing 
influence. The Franciscans built some handsome churches, 
and one of them is still used as the church of the Protestants. 
The Jesuits had „ their numerous establishments. The 
Dominicans and the Augustine monks had their convents 
and monasteries. It may be said that all vhese institutions 
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acoomplished a very grand work in the History of Christianity 
on the West Coast of India. Cochin may claim to be the 
chief centre in the progress of the Catholic Church in South 
India. Politically also it rose to great importance. The 
various religious orders above mentioned, established 
themselves there and extended their influence all around. 
As true bearers of the Cross, they carried the message from 
village to village, fifst on the sea coast, then to the interior, 
and lastly from city to city in all the ancient native kingdoms 
of South India. The chief Homan Catholic Missions of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in India mostly emanated 
from Cochin. The religious enthusiasm of the missionaries 
of Cochin took them all the way from Travancore to Cape 
Comorin and thence to Tuticorin, Nagapatam, Madura and 
other towns of the Coromandal coast. The class of people 
from whom they secured converts belonged mostly to the 
fisherman caste. It is interesting to see that in Palestine 
also the early converts to whom the Gospel was first preached 
were fishermen. The labours among this community of 
the coast were said to have been commenced by St. Prancis 
Xavier. 

Next came the conversion of the “ Paulists ” who were 
the early Jesuits belonging to the College of St. Paul at Goa, 
from which they were sent out as missionaries to preach the 
gospel in the neighbouring territories and along the coast. 
They were commonly called Pathers of St. Paul. Sometimes, 
they were called the “Apostles” from their claiming to 
be the first preachers of the Gospel to the gentiles of India. In 
other words Paulists was another name for the Jesuits who 
laboured in India on the West Coast. The early Paulists 
were men of extraordinary piety and great skill. They were 
remarkably patient in their missionary work. Their 
disinterestedness and generosity won th^m many conveijs 
from heathenism in spite of their having contended against 
many difficulties. 

B 4i0 
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Si. Xavier himself founded many congregations, the chief 
of vrhich was the church at Kottar near Nagercoil in South 
Travancore. It is said that he had a house and a small 
church there, and that the heathens set lire to the house and 
reduced it to ashes, but they were very much surprised, when 
they saw him devoutly praying on his knees without l)eing in 
the least aifected by the flames. To mark this spot, a cross 
was put up to which miraculous powers were attributed. 
From the time of the construction of the church a lamp has 
been kept perpetually burning. Even Hindus go there, and 
make vows, and pour oil. Miracles are recorded to have taken 
place there, and on this account multitudes of devout Homan 
Catholic pilgrims from British India, Ceylon and Malacca, 
attended the annual festivities at Kottar about December of 
every year. 

The following account in that connection may be found 
to be interesting : — 

Kottab Chxjbch. — “ The Jesuit fathers n ho had charge 
of the churches on the coast were occupied from dawn, all 
through the day of the feast. Whilst they were employed in 
various ways, Martin administered the communion to good 
Christians. At high mass, having rejected the heathens from 
the church, one of the fathers mounted a pulpit placed at the 
church door, where he could be best heard by the multitudes 
within and without, and there pronounced the panegyric of the 
Saint, enlarging in particular upon the miracles he had done 
and still did among them. He related one that had happened 
only an hour previously : — A heathen having a child affected 
in his eyes, and fearing that he would become blind applied to 
Xavier’s image, and vowed 8 fanams (40 sous) to the church if 
he should recover. The child was soon healed, and the father 
coming forward to perform his vow presented the child to the 
Saint ; yet grudging so high a fee for so speedy a cure, he only 
j^ud five of ihefanama promised, and was going his way, but 
had hardly reached the door when by clear(/r light he perceived 
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to his utter dismay that the child’s eyes were worse t.hftn ever 
again. Eeeling that the Saint was punishing him for his 
unfaithfulness to his vow, he returned, confessed his sin again 
anointed the eyes of the child with the miraculous oil, and all 
was well once more. The Jesuit preacher directed the 
Christians present to learn hence, that God’s arm was not 
shortened, and these miracles were wrought to confirm them 
in their faith; he then exhorted the heathen who heard him 
to submit to that God who thus manifested his Almighty 
Power.”*® 

Lotteries seemed to have been in vogue here, and to have 
been a source of profit to the church at Kottar — as they are to 
Roman Catholic and other churches now-a-days in Cochin and 
Travancore. , 

“Some of the heathens (Hindus) were accustomed to unite in a body 
to the number of 500 or even 600 persons, in a kind of lottery, patting in 
one fanam (ias. dp.) per mensem, and when the lottery was complete, 
the lots were drawn by a child from the urn in which they were deposited. 
In this way some, who before were very poor, are all at once placed in 
affluent circumstances. A heathen who had put in two lotteries came to 
Kottar and vowed 5 fanam to the Saint if successful in the first lottery. 
He published his vow to his compauions, who were presently surprised to 
find him successful. He then returned to the Church, and vowed 19 fanamt 
if the Saint granted him success in the second lottery. He had such strong 
confidence in what he had done that be told his friends, that it was no use 
of their hoping for the prize — the Saint would certainly help him. The 
excitement hereupon greatly increased, and they began to lay wagers on the 
issue. Presently to the wonder t>f all, he was again the winner. The 
Jesuit priests took occasion upon this to persuade the man who had won 
the prizes, to change his religion and to believe in the God, through whom 
he had been so greatly favoured, but he declined giving his consent 
thereto.” 

Church Goveenment. — The Catholics of the Latin rite 
are now governed by two bishops with the Dioceses at Cochin 
and Quilon respectively. According to the convention of ^rd 

>* C^nrch Histoty of Travancoro, pp. 211-13. 
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June. 1886, which His Holiness the Pope Leo XIII entered 
into with his most faithful Majesty Louis I, King of Portugal, 
and the Brief Boat Initam of 1887, the ancient Diocese of 
Cochin was recognised, and along with Damam, Macad and 
Mylapore and Mozambique was made saSragon to Goa. There 
are 63 confraternities ; 3 congregations of the 3rd‘order of St, 
Prancis of Assisi, one association of the sacred family, a 
conference of St. Vincent De Paul ; a society of Jesus, Marj/ 
and Joseph for the relief of the souls one confraternity of 
Misericordia and catechuminate and one Mount of Piety. Por 
administrative purposes the Diocese is divided into four 
divisions. About 15 churches in British Cochin form one 
division. The churches of this Diocese in Travancore are 
divided into the remaining 3 divisions. In Travancore, the 
first division contains Pallatodu, Euruvine, Tanghy and Attingal 
churches with their subdivisions ; the second division contains 
Alleppy, Vattel and Tanepolly Poonghdvoo and Cdttur churches 
with their subdivisions and the Quilon or the 3rd division 
contains Olicare and Mundacase Valliatory, Cariangolam 
Velly, Tritur and their numerous subdivisions. The late 
Bishop, the lit. llev. Joao Gomes Perravia, D.D., ably 
administered the Diocese assisted by a Council formed by 
the Vicar General, the Very Rev. Pr. N. B. Da Cruz and 
Pr. Antonia de Padua and Pr. Vincent Neves Mongr. 
Antonio de Souza is the Secretary, Very Rev. Pr. Videia is 
the Director of the College an(| Pr. S. M. De Souza is the 
Director of the Orphanage and .Fr. Prancis De Souza is the 
Treasurer of the Bishopric. 

Quilon Diocese. — It was formerly a part of the old 
Cochin Diocese and united Vicareate Apostolic of 
(Verapoly) 28th April 1838. Its separation decreed and 
provisionally executed on the 12th of May 1845, and finally 
confirmed as a separate Vicariate Apostolic on the 15th 
of March 1853. It was erected as an Episcopal See on the 
let September 1886. It included the southern part of the 
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native State of Travancore, and British Territories of 
Thangass6ri and Anjingo. There are besides 133 Churches 
and Chapels in Sub-stations and also 28 churches with 
ordinary residence of priests. The Clerical establishment 
consists of 19 European Missionaries and 28 native priests. 
The ancient church of Eottar founded by St. Erancis Xavier 
and the church at Trivandrum and the Capital of Travancore 
are under the Quilon Bishop. The Educational institutions 
of the Diocese are being steadily developed. The ecclesiastical 
seminary at Quilon contains 21 students. There are 10 
English and 84 Vernacular schools containing about 3,000 
boys and 700 girls. The nuns of the convents at Quilon, 
Tangacherry and Trivandrum are doing very good work. 
Attached to these convents, there are day schools and boarding 
schools which teach girls to a high standard, and show foir 
results in Government examinations obtaining thereby 
grant-in-aid. At Tengach^rri, there is also a catechumenate 
for the newly converted. Besides the above schools there 
are 3 orphanages in connection with the Holy childhood with 
about 170 children. The vast establishment of the Orphanage 
at Mulagumood which gives the instructions to the orphans 
in agriculture, masonry and carpentry and other useful 
industries including tile manufacturing. The good bishop 
was ably assisted by the late Vicar General, the Very Bevd. 
Fr. Victor of St. Antony and at present by Pro-Chancellor, 
Er. John Gonsalves, the Eiscal Advocate, Er. Dominis of the 
most Holy Trinity who is also a professor in the seminary 
and councillors, Er. Mary Victor of the Sacred Hewart, and Er. 
Antonius of the most Holy Trinity and Er. John Gonsalves. 

SUPPOBT OF THE Chubch. — The Catholic clergy especially 
in Travancore received stipends from the Government of Goa. 
The Royal Treasury at Goa paid a substantial allowance of 
BiS. 760 to the Ecclesiastical Governor Cochin, and 28 of 
Vicars on the ^past of Travancore received 180 rupees per 
annum. This was (found to be insufficient. In most of the 
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eoasting churches fishermen form the bulk of the Christian 
community, and they were taxed with what is called Tithes, 
ie. one-tenth of the fish caught in every net and handed 
over to the churches and the sale proceeds realised. This 
was no burden to the fishermen. They contributed much 
to the church in this easy form, and this has become a caste 
custom with them and prevails to this day in all coastal 
villages. The Trustees of the church take charge of the 
fish daily brought to them and effect the sale. Further in times 
of great festivities Christians make voluntary contributions 
to the church. A certain portion of cocoanuts in the garden, 
cocoanut oil for the church lamps, and similar garden produce 
are all freely given. In famous Churches like the Kottar Church, 
the vows of piligrims and offerings bring in a handsome 
income. In inland villages a certain day of the week is 
fixed by the priest, and on that day only two or three fishermen 
go to the coasting villages to receive fish and this is sold. 
The income derived therefrom is given to the church. 
Wherever the custom of giving dowries to the bride prevails 
a certain portion is given to the Church. Stipends of the 
sepulchre or grave fees also go to swell the funds of the 
church. The clergy wear, and are permitted to receive 
remunerations for masses, funerals, festivities and other 
Ecclesiastical functions on the ground that they are not 
sacraments. The kind and mode of contribution differs in 
different churches, and the Christians are allowed to continue 
the usages observed in their respective villages from time 
immemorial. There is no fixed rule* for the Bishops, and 
it is equally applicable to all the churches. The Clergy are 
not permitted to receive any remuneration for the 
administration of sacraments, and yet it is considered lawful 
for them to accept any offer, which the sponsors may make 
after the baptism -or in case of the marriages of rich people, 
Uiey give presents in appreciation of duties performed by the 
officers of the church. 
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< Disciplike op the Chubch. — ^From time immemorial 
the Itulers of Travancore have granted the Vicars of the 
Homan Church in the country, the privilege of being 
arbiters in matters of criminal and civil litigation among 
Christians under their control. Generally the Clergy exercised 
the discipline of the churches and punished Christians in the 
best way they deemed proper. Further they often inflicted 
corporal punishment on the erring members, and this practice 
continued till about the end of the 18 th century. This was 
subsequently abolished. In spite of the abolition, stray cases 
often occurred in the country parishes where the Vicars took 
the law in their own hands. “ Once a pious condemned woman 
was tied to a tree, and the catechist flogged her, while the native 
priest stood conducting the punishment.” In some cases 
punishments were restricted to mere deprivation of sacraments 
or to personal and local interdicts. In other cases the 
offenders were directed to do acts of penance or to perform 
similar pious acts, very often the evil-doers were fined and 
sometimes excommunicated. Happily the objectionable mode 
of corporal punishment has entirely disappeared. In matters of 
doctrine bishops still exercise careful and considerable 
supervision. The Clergy pay scrupulous attention to the 
caste prejudices, customs and usages of the Hindu castemen 
who have embraced Homan Catholic faith. Western 
education and culture are however doing their work, and 
the adequate results appear not to be far distant. In the 
supervision of the temporal affairs of the church strict 
discipline is exercised. For the proper administration of the 
church revenue and for the correct abuses, which likely spoliate 
the church property, strict rules and decrees are in 
force. 

Occupation. — The members of the community of Seven 
Hundred and Three Hundred were formerly trained for the 
militia-, and they served as soldiers under the Portuguese and the 
Dutch. And a£ter the decline of their power on the West coast, 
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they became quite settled and turned to other walks of life. In 
some of their families the members are proud of still bearing the 
titles namely, Captain (pappittan) commandant 
end others conferred on some of their ancestors. They 
generally inhabit the sea-coast and near the backwaters of 
Cochin and Travancore, and their occupations are chiefly 
confined to near their habitations. Agriculture and trade are 
the chief occupations of the vast majority of the community 
of the Seven Hundred. In the former are included the 
cultivation of paddy and cocoannt plantations, while others are 
engaged in the preparation of copra and in the cocoanut fibre 
industry. Poorer members work in the factories of Cochin, 
and get the daily wages of twelve annas to a rupee a day, 
while others are employed on monthly salaries. Poorer 
members serve as coolies. Some among them act as 
carpenters, blacksmiths and mechanics, and many on the 
sea coast live by fishing. They are an industrious community 
somewhat backward in point of higher education. Some are 
employed in the Government service. During the days of the 
Company they acted as letter carriers. 

The community of Five Hundred {Anjuttikkdr) live 
mostly by fishing. Many were in the days of the Dutch 
and the Portuguese employed as coolies on no pay. It was 
on account of the protection granted to them against 
oppression by the Headmen, a system connived at by the 
Government.” Their occupation at present is chiefly fishing 
on the sea. Their modes of fishing vary according to the 
seasons of the year, and include those’ employed in the deep 
sea and the sea coast. In certain months of the year, boats 
leave for the deep-sea fishing in the afternoon at about four 
o’clock. They may remain out all night busy in their work, 
and return to the shore with their captures at seven o’clock 
next mbming, when the buyers meet them as they land. In 
other months they set out at daybreak, and return at four 
o’clock in the afternoon and sell their cargo immediately after 
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landing. During stormy weather no boats go out to 
sea. 

Nets are generally made of cotton thread, and when large 
wall nets are used, they are generally the common property of 
several persons. The meshes are of three different sizes, and 
are used according to the varieties of fishes intended for 
capturing. One piece of netting is about five square yards, 
and this belongs to one individual. A large one consists of 
forty such pieces fastened together. These nets are employed 
for catching large fish and shoals of small ones. The large 
ropes are made of coir. 

The mackerel net is generally a single wall-net about 
100 feet long and 18 feet deep. It is floated by hollow 
cocoanut shells at the top, and weighted below with stones. 
It is said that when a shoal of mackerel is perceived, a heavy 
stone is fixed to one end of the net, and this is thrown into the 
sea. The boat to which the other end is attached is rowed 
quickly round the shoal. When shoals of fish approach the 
shore, the same kind of net nearly half a mile in length is 
used. One end is kept on shore while the other is carried 
round them. They are thus enclosed and dragged to land. 
Two boats are required when round nets are used. In the 
centre of the net is a long funnel which is first thrown into 
the sea, and the two boats to each of which one end of the net 
is attached, are moved rapidly through the shoals. Cast nets 
are also employed from the shore by a number of fishermen 
who remain along the shore, either early morning or in the 
afternoon along the coast at a distance of fifty to hundred . 
yards apart. They keep a careful watch on the water, and 
when they see a fish rise very near the land, they rush down to 
throw their nets over it. There is also a variety of nets 
peculiar to these parts. They are called Chinese nets and are 
in use along the banks of rivers and backwaters. They are 
nearly sixteen fe^t square suspended by bamboos from each * 
comer, and let down by buckets into the water and after a few 
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minutes drawn up again. A piece of string to which are 
attached portions of the white leaves of cocoanut trees, is 
tied at short intervals along the ebb side of the net, which 
effectually prevent fish from going that way. This mode of 
fishing is continued all through the monsoons except on 
stormy days, and this affords opportunity to ascertain the 
species and varieties that may be found in the rainy months, 
and also to render Cochin the best place for making 
observations on this subject. Fish thus caught are sold at 
nets. Fishing with a line is not always tried in the deep sea 
except for sharks, rays and other large fish. The hooks used 
for the purpose are of two kinds, namely those of local 
manufacture, and those of English make, are known as China 
hooks. The hook is fastened to a species of Timmhu, which is 
said to be derived from sea-weed, but more probably from 
one of the variety of palms. For large fish, a brass wire is 
attached to the hook, and on one of these substances, the 
lead for sinking the bait is placed. 'I'he lines -are either 
hemp, cotton or fibre of Talipot palm {Caryota Urens) which 
is obtained by maceration. Though strong these are apt to 
snap when dry. Fishing with a bait goes on during the day, 
during the monsoon months when work is at a standstill, and 
five or six persons may be seen standing on a jetty, busily 
engaged on the occupation. The bagrm tribe is then plentiful, 
and as it bites readily, large numbers are captured. 

On the death of a prince of Malabar all fishing is 
temporarily stopped, as days of mourning for three 
days. 

A fish is an emblem of Vishnu in memory of his first 
incarnation. It was also the symbol of the Kings of Madura, 
and the Fandyan Kings had the figure of fish on their fiags. 
This proves that they were Vishnuvites. It is also found on 
Buddhist Seals. These Kings levied tribute from the rulers 
of Travancore, and many coins with the figure of fish on 
them were found in both the states. 
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The Community of Three Hundred or Topassbs. 

I'he Topasses served as soldiers under the Portuguese 
and after the decline of that power turned to other walks of 
life. Their descendants at present follow various trades as- 
bakers, cabinet makers, carpenters and shoe makers, in fact, 
any work which can furnish them with the necessaries of 
life. During the wars of the seventeenth and the eighteenth 
centuries, their ancestors were largely employed as letter 
carriers. In the rural parts in the interior as at Kadukutty, 
and other places they are agricultural labourers. Some are 
engaged in making rosaries, wax candles for the local 
Churches. Some are contractors in Cochin and other 
localities. 

Eegarding the members of this community in former 
times, Jacob Canten Vissehar says “They are idle as well as 
proud, and will seldom work as long as they have any money. 
Hence there are few wealthy men among them. They are 
naturally fonder of the Portuguese than the Dutch, though 
the former abandoned them shamefully to our mercy when 
the city changed hands. The unanimity of religion, the 
resemblance of names and the notion that they are sprung 
from the same stock make these poor creatures cling to their 
former masters ; and 1 ha\ e no doubt that in the event of a 
war they would side with the Portuguese rather than with us, 
although they are at present under our protection, and are 
shielded by the Company against any pretensions on the part 
of the Heathen, who have no jurisdiction over them, for when 
they commit crimes, they must be delivered up to the 
Company and punished according to our ^aw.” (Letters of 
Malabar, p. 99.) 

Appearance, Dress and Ornaments. — The Catholics 
of the Latin rites who are the members of the three 
communities are seen in all shades of complexion and partake 
much of the physical characterietics of their ancestors. The 
communities are mostly endogamous, and there is very little 
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of fusion in these days. The males of the Seven Hundred 
and the Five Hundred wear a loin cloth like their original 
Hindu ancestors, and they have been called Mwndukar 
(those who wear Mundus — ^a piece of loin cloth four to 
five cubits in length and two-and-a half to three cubits in 
breadth). They wear another cloth to cover the upper parts 
of their bodies, some wear nmaU as coverings for the heads, 
but many among them wear shirts, coats and caps. The 
poorer members among them manage with a loin cloth. 
They shave their heads clean and are very sparing in the 
wearing of ornaments. Men wear a small cross suspended 
from a ring attached to a thread passing round their 
neck. 

The Topasses wear coats and trousers {Kbttum and 
Kalasaum) when they can afford. But the poorer members 
wear ordinary loin cloth and shirts. They crop their heads. 
In appearance they are seen in all shades of complexion, 
but very often betray the physical characteristics of their 
forefathers. A physical degeneration is visible owing to 
the influence of environment namely bad housing, poor diet, 
and scanty dress, etc. 

The women of the first two communities are generally 
short in stature, and are seen in all shades of complexion. 
They partake much of the characters of their ancestors. The 
loin dress of the women of the Seven Hundred consists of a 
white garment with or without a coloured border seven yards 
long, a yard or yard and a half broad. The women of the 
Topasses are like the women of the Black Jews possessing all 
the characteristics of their European ancestors. Many that 
have come under my observation, if decently dressed, can pass 
for Eurasian women. They wear a coloured loin cloth and a 
loose coat extending as far as the knees. The hair on the 
head is smoothened with cocoanut oil, and tied into a knot 
behind. They are very sparing in their ornaments owing 
perhaps to their indigency. 
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CONCLUSIOK. — ^According to the conception of tKe 
followers of Christianity, all are equal and devoid of any 
difference in social status. This fact is observed more in its 
violation than in its observance. It has already been said that 
the Catholics of the Latin rite bqlong to three communities, 
and all authorities agree, and the popular opinion confirms 
the truth of the facts, that they are the descendants of the 
converts by the early Portuguese Missionaries. The members 
of the so-called community of Seven Hundred declare that they 
are the descendants of the Syrian Christians who have adopted 
the Latin rite. So also do the community of the Five Hundred 
bring forward certain pretensions to call themselves the 
descendants of St. Thomas’ Christians. These pretensions are 
resented by the members of the Syrian community throughout 
Malabar, Cochin, and Travancore, Further the members of 
the former call those of the latter low caste converts of the 
Mukkuva community. Keen controversies to establish the 
social superiority of the one over the other went on some ten 
years ago. Many articles in support of their pretensions were 
published in the local newspapers. It is quite possible that 
some Syrian families may have adopted the Latin rite and 
their descendants might have mingled in more ways than 
one with the descendants of those of the original converts 
during the long lapse of time. But that is not enough to prove 
that they are the original descendants of the St. Thomas’ 
Christians. The members of the community of Three Hundred 
do not put forth any ambitious claims. Well-to-do members 
pass for Furasians, while the poor are like their other Christian 
brethren, and do not trouble themselves about their status. 
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VatsySyana in his celebrated work, the Kdmasutra or 
‘ Aphorisms on Love presents a beautifully vivid and realistic 
picture of various aspects of social life in India about seventeen 
hundred years ago.' Though mainly concerned with erotics, 
yet he throws light on many an obscure side of Indian society, 
furnishing facts and circumstances hardly available from any 
^ther source. He depicts the gay life of the nagaraka, the 
'city 'bred man of fashion of his days — his house and garden, 
his daily round of pleasures, his sports and festivities, his 
many-sided culture and refinement. He furnishes a picture 
of the Indian home, of the sweet, pure and devoted Indian 
wife, the mistress of the household and the controller of the» 
family purse. From Vatsyayana also we can glean an account 
of the arts and crafts that flourished in this age of aesthetic 
tastes and artistic pursuits, and we see how the artiste, the 
gcmika, by virtue of her intellectual accomplishments and 
skill in the fine arts, occupied a position of no mean importance 
m society, At the same time we realise that the merry life 
depicted in Yfttsy&yana’s work, representing, as it does, but 
one side of the entire Indian social structure, supplements the 
picture as obtained from the Hharmaiaetraa, and the ideal 
life, according to Vatsyayana, is one in which the three 
elements of dharma, artha and kama are harmoniously blended 
together. 

‘ From the literary and hietorical data offered by VCtayayana'a work, it ippearal 
that the Bamoifitra waa written about the middle of the*third century A.O. For*a fulA 
diaooaeion of the date and place of origin of ^be KanuuUira, eee a paper by the preaeij^ 
writer in the Calcutta Cnteereity Journal of the Dopartment of Lettera, yol. iv, pp, 86-182. 
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Cirr-LiFE, THE Ideal oe Vatstatana 

VfttsyJ^ana in his work holds up the ideal of city-life. 
He wrote the Eamashtra as a practical handbook for the 
guidance of city-bred men of fashion — the n&garaka». A 
whole section of his book is called l^garaha-vrttcm, wherein 
he describes the life of a city-man, not of a mere dweller 
in a city — such a person would only be a but 

of a nagaraha, who, according to FSpini, is a city-bred 
man skilled in the arts and knaveries that specially develop 
' in a big city, one possessing the virtues and vices of " a 
cockney”: he might be a clever artist or a knave, as the 
KaHka^vrtti so naively explains. ‘ Yatsyayana's book is 
calculated to benefit such men and women, among them 
princesses and daughters of high officials {Mahamatras)^ who 
armed with an expert knowledge of the practical directions 
given by him, would be able to subdue the heart of a husband 
whose love is shared by a crowded harem of as many as a 
“ thousand ” wives.® Vatsyayana recommends the city as the 
, proper place of abode for a person who after finishing his 
education, thinks of entering the world, the gt'hasthaSrama, 
with the wealth that he may have acquired, either by 
inheritance or by the pursuit of the profession appertaining to 

• KataS-VrUi on PininJ, iv. 2 128—“ 

irrfii irPiw., v i ..ehv*! i Srawn i ' Evrt Efts: 

mi qsnfiiw: t’ ‘ w ss^ mmms qsmsiEs i ft mmcsn wtfti i ' 
‘Wiftftfiftisst-SN-ftsnftm^?’— ‘wssts5m^ssnmsvsmn<#si irtfti ft 
mmcsn ssPn I ’ 

• stsm <i9fgqft ^ smsTSEm sm i 

SWWIaiSft SWi ESi qtSE O — Kamagutra (Ben. od.), p. 41 (iStra 22). 

Thronghont this paper references hare been mode to the edition of VStsySyana’s 
XomasStra m the Chowlchamba Sarulmt 8enei, Benares This edition is easily ooeessible 
to the publio, the edition of MahSmnhoptdhySya Fandit Onrgaprosada being issued “for 
private cironlation only.” Besides, the oommentary, JayamafigalB, is given mme folly in 
the Benares edition and the sStras in the test have been numbered, affording greater 
facility of reference In aoeordanoe with the Benares edition, I called the commentator 
JayanuiAgala, in my paper referred to in footnote 1. But Taiodhara appeam to be the 
oorreot name, though he might have been the compiler, rather th-n the author of the com* 
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his position in society ; * such a man should adopt the life of 
a v&garaha and fix his habitation in a city — whether small or 
big, a nagara, or a pattcma, or a kharm^a, or at least in a • 
resort of many good and noble persons.” In the age ofj| 
VfttsySyana, apparently everybody who was marked out from 
the rest by any pre-eminence in intelligence, or learning, or 
skill in the arts, was attracted to the city, and found his patron 
in the king, or in a wealthy nagaraka, or found en^ploymenti 
at the clubs and assemblies of citizens, or under the guilds o^ 
merchants and artisans. 

If a person could not afford to live in a city and was forced 
to shut himself up in a village by the exigencies of earning his 
livelihood, even then he should, according to Vatsyayana, look 
upon civic life as the ideal and by giving to his fellow -villagers 
glowing descriptions of the pleasant life led by the mgaraka, 
he should inspire those among his own class who show any 
special cleverness or curiosity, with a desire to imitate the 
conduct of the city-people and he should give them a taste of 
the amenities of city-life by starting clubs and social gatherings 
as in the city, by himself gratifying his friends with his 
company, by favouring them with his assistance and by 
introducing the spirit of mutual help and co-operation.” A 
village-wife is spoken of as a simpleton and village-women 
generally are spoken of as very light and fickle; such rustic 
women (cargaifli) are regarded with scant courtesy by 
Vfttsyayana.^ The life of a round of pleasures in the city was 
naturally very expensive and many ran through their fortunes. 

—XSnuiriitra, p. (sStra 1). 

’ ^ WtS *11 fil H I— Ibid, p. 42 (•iUm 2). 

• iiwwfl 1 ww i Piimn lilnw i i iw vi nwii m 111*1 nt 1 

n iwi*i nimSi’fir 

*n*nWH*| I — nrid, p. 67 (*5<ro 40). 

’ ^) 1 *RifiB*n il*iit*i*ninwi ♦♦ iimwl — ^ibid, p, 264 ^sera 62), iwiliiSugwin 
I'iiwiftrjiii ^ ii*nn*reT*>n> iwin wn?l i...ibid, p. 282 

(«S(ra 6). 
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Bach a nagaraka who had eaten up his fortune {hhukta-vihhaoak) 
might, however, if clever, earn a living by placing himself at 
the service of the clubs and pleasure>houses where he would be 
respected on account of his skill in the arts, and then he would 
be called a vi^a? Even if a man had no fortune of his own 
he might enjoy the pleasures of life as b, p%thamarda\ he might 
acquire skill in the arts and go about as an itinerant professor 
of these at the clubs of citizens and the abodes of gaiiikaa; 
such a man was marked by his peculiar seat (mallika) which 
he hung on his back, by his dyed clothes and by some kind of 
soap {phenaka) which he always carried about in order to 
keep himself clean.” Or he might, if he was skilled in only 
a few of the arts, attach himself to a wealthy nagaraka as his 
companion and confidential friend and then he was called a 
WfdUqaka or a vaiha^ka, a professional jester.*” 

Geowth op Cities in Ancient India 

This strong desire for the gay life of the city shows that 
there must have been a pretty large number of cities at the time 
when VStsyayana’s work was written. Cities had grown up in 
India from very ancient times. The village and its headman, 
—the grama and the gramlm — are no doubt often met with in 
the Rgveda,^^ but the grama sometimes grew into a makagrama 
and people naturally crowded round the settlement of a 
powerful chieftain, round his pur or fortified habitation.*” In 
laterVedic literature, cities were very well known; the Manana 

• W ^ ^ fe: i...ibid, p. ee 

46 ). We meet with tfau and the otbdr oharaoton here deacribed, in BhSia’e 

Oafudatta, The vita there is a typical one he has attached himself to a rich man in 
poirer, Sakdrai whom bowever he bates for his grossness, for be has still some noble and 
■oft feelings left in himself , morBorer, he speaks Sanskrit, showing that he has received a 
liberal edncation and has evidently known better days. 

N. IW I Ibid, p 66 (sSira 44). 

* “ ftviwv Wlft^ VI l .ibid, p, 66 (sStro 46). 

' * EV., i. 44 lU, etc ; see also Hacdonell and Keith, Fed’c Indse, vol. i, p. 244 

** Ibid, pp. 245 and 688, Jaimmtya tTpanifad BrShmaiia, iii. 13. 4 
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Gfhyatmtra mentions the grama, the nagara and the nigama^ 
The cities were very well known to the compilers of the 
Dharma^tras, BaudhSyana going so far as to warn people 
desirous of spiritual growth against residence in cities: he 
declares that it is hardly possible for a man who resides in a 
town — “whose body, whose face and eyes are defiled by the 
impure dust of a city” — to obtain success in his spiritual 
quest.** Panini in the seventh century B. 0. knew many 
towns, as we see from his sutraa and some of his gai^ ; evwi 
the nagaraka, the special product of city-life as we hare 
pointed out, was known to him. Kautilya and Megasthenea' 
show that there were some very big cities with elaborate 
arrangements for civic government and that the municipal 
organisation of the city had developed wonderfully.** In the' 
Jdtakas and the Buddhist Pali texts we find the description 
of large and prosperous cities which were seats of government 
and where trade flourished, where the gahapati was a 
prominent citizen and the sresfhl took a leading part.** The 
Milinda Panho gives a splendid description of the town of 
Sakala,** and nearer Vatsyayana’s time, we find beautiful 
descriptions of splendid and prosperous towns given in the 
Buddhacarita and the Lahtavistara}’^ In Vatsyayana’s time 
'all over India there must have been a large number of cities, 

, great and small, for India was then broken up into innumerable 
I principalities and each prince had his own fortified capital. 
Besides, cities had grown up at places of pilgrimage— 
Brahmanic, Buddhist and Jaina — or had sprung up as centres 
of the growing trade of the country. It was for the dwellers 

** Wl l...lfanava Orhyasfitra, 

(ed. by Dr. Fr Knauer), li. 14. 2. 8 (p. 60). 

, — BaudhSyana Dharmatutra, n. 8. 63 

Vincent A Smith, Early Eutory of India (3rd e^.), pp 120-20. 

’* Rhye Oavida, BuddAiti India, pp 34-41 

Qaetitoivvof King Mihnda, 8 BE , xxxr, pp 2-3 

‘ * Buddhaeanta, chaps, i. and x ; Zahlavtstara, chap ni. 
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of these cities, where wealth accumulated and where the 
virtues and vices that wealth brings in its train specially 
developed, that Y&tsyflyana wrote his great work. 

Economic Prosfeeity of India in the Age 
OF Vatsyayana 

At the time that VatsySyana wrote, India was carrying on 
\ an abundant trade, by land and by sea, with China on the one 
\ hand and the Homan orient on the other. According to a 
' Chinese book Funan-tu-mh-tohmn written in the third century 
A.C., Kuntien or Kaundinya^ founded an Indian Colony in 
IndO'China about B.C. 53, and it soon grew up into a great 
centre of foreign trade in that quarter. Sy way of this 
Brahmanic colony planted in Indo-China, the Indians carried 
on an ever-increasing maritime trade with China in the 
approved Chinese method of sending so-called embassies and 
making an exchange of presents. We read again and again 
in the Chinese annals of numerous Indian envoys who 
presented tribute by way of Jihncm (modern Annam and 
Tonquin)“. With Asia Minor and the near West, India had 
been intimately connected for a long time as we see from 
Asoka’s inscriptions ; and the settlement of the Kushans as a 
great Indian ruling power in the north-western marches of 
the country, led to the opening out of trade-routes to the 
east and the west, and it placed India in a position 
of vantage with regard to the trade with the civilised 
I world, with the dominions of the “ Son of Heaven ” 
1 on the one hand and the empire of the Csesars on the other. 
'When in the second century A.C., not very long before 
y&tsySyana, a great Kushan emperor adopted the magnificent 
title of Maharaja-Bajatiraja^Devaputra-Kaimra Kani^kar-~‘ 
“ The great King, the King of Kings, the Son of Heaven, the 
CsBsa^ Kani^ka”, we aee that in him there was a fusion of 

*• T. de Lacouperie, Wttltm Origin <4 Iht Chtneie Ctnluatio , pp. 240-42 ; see aluo 
Uie Omm itagantne, 1910, Part i, p. 98 and 1911, Fart i, pp. SS-ff. 
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three great civilisations of the time— the Indian, the 
Chinese and the Boman.” The currency of the Kushans shows 
an equally international character and seems to be designed to 
facilitate the trade of their dominions with the rest of the 
world; the coins show a strange and wonderful combination 
of Greek, Boman, Zoroastrian and Indian designs and icons; 
some of them have Jupiter on one side and Buddha on the 
other; they have legends in Greek, Iranian or Indian vernaculars 
and in varied scripts, Greek, Brahml or Kharosthi. There 
cannot be any doubt that these coins were intended for currency 
inside India as well as outside and they afforded facility 
of exchange to the Indian merchants trading with the near 
West. Vfttsyftyana also knew coins of copper, silver and 
gold. He speaks of. a kar^apmm of small value and of the 
ni^ka or coin of gold; besides, he refers to the art of 
examining rupycta or coins as one of the sixty-four kala».^ 
Moreover, he uses the word hiranya to mean money in general 
including perhaps, gold and silver coins.®' 

Pliny in the first century A.C. and Ptolemy in the 
second, testify to the great trade that India had with the 
Boman empire.*® In the third century when VstsySyana 
lived, this trade must have gone on increasing and we shall 
not be far mistaken to conjecture that the Brahmanic colonies, 
that Pa Hien visited in Java, went out about this period. 
'The prosperity that this extensive commerce with the civilised 
world conferred on India, is fully reflected in the life of the 
nagaraka, everything about whom, house and furniture, dress 
and ornaments, sports and pastimes, charity and liberality, 
bespeak an unstinted expenditure of wealth. 


•0 Eptgra^ta Indiea, xir, p 143. 

See B. O. Bonerji, PtSeina~muira, pp 81-101, for an account of the Knehan 
ooina For Vsteyayana’a mention of coins cf 
—KamanUra, p. 19 (sStm 30); ..p. 32; 

I p. 337 (<5<rai8}; Jttjamafigala explains, fVfWTTV EtwnhSTI 
V A. Smith. Sarlti BtMtory of Indxa (3id ed ), pp. 438.44 


and fmqiWllsrt’ ifil 
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The literature of the period to which Vatsy^ana belongs 
amply corroborates the description that he gives of society* 
But we shall have room only to quote an occasional passage 
here and there from the works of BhSsa and from the 
Zalitavistara both of which are supposed to belong to the 
third century A.C. and, therefore, to have been written about 
the same time as the Kamasutra; we may also draw some 
illustrations from the works of Asvagho^ who flourished 
about a century earlier and belongs virtually to the safiie 
epoch.** 

The House oe ▲ Nagabaka 

The house that the ndgaraka builds for his residence shows 
his taste and love of beauty and the simple but choice furniture 
and decorations that adorn his rooms show his love of art and 
his many-sided culture. As we have seen before, the nagaraka 
builds his house in a city. It has to be in close proximity to a 
supply of water and is divided into two parts, the inner belonging 
to the ladies and the outer where, as we shall see presently, 
the master of the house attends to business and receives 
visitors. There are a number of rooms each set apart for 
its special purpose, and attached to the house there must be 
a Vfkfatatika or a garden with wide grounds, if possible, where 
flowering plants and fruit-trees can grow as well as kitchen 
vegetables.** In the middle of the garden should be excavated 
either a well, or if there is room enough, a tank or a lake.** 
This garden is attached to the inner court and is looked 
after by the mistress of the house. It is the duty of a good 
housewife, says Vatsyayana, to procure the seeds of the 
common Indian kitchen vegetables and medicinal herbs, and 

" For the date of the Lalitaviitara gee Wmternitg, Oeaehtehte dtr indigehM 
Littratur, ii, p. 199. For [ihSaa, see O. B. Bhandarkar, Leeturti on the Ancient Hietory of 
hM. (1018), p. 60. 

** IPf nnvll« 5 ^l.. KSnuumtra, p. 41 

(eStra 4) 

•* VI nn*i^iy— Ibid, p. 226 (iSM s), 
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plant them each in its season.” In neat and clean spots 
in the garden where the ground has been well dressed, the 
lady of the house plants beds of green vegetables, — clumps 
of the tall sugarcane, patches of stunted shrubs of the 
mustard and similar herbs, and thickets of the dark tamAla.” 
The flower-garden equally receives her tender care; she has 
to see that it is laid out with beds of plants that yield an 
abundance of flowers — those that regale the nose with their 
sweet perfume, like the malUM, the jail or the navamalikiS^ 
as well as those that delight the eye like the japa with its 
crimson glory or the kurantaka (amaranth) with its unfading 
yellow splendour, and besides, there should be in this garden, 
rows of shrubs yielding fragrant leaves or roots, like b&laka 
and iiSira. In the gardens there are arbors and sometimes 
vine-groves where she gets built sthan^ilas or raised platforms 
with pleasant and comfortable seats for rest or recreation.” 
Plowers should be spread on these seats in these sweet sylvan 
retreats and a swing be hung at a spot well guarded from 
the sun by its leafy arbor.” An abundance of various 
flowers should also be arranged with art, here and there over 
the residential house which must be kept scrupulously clean, 
the floor should be beautifully smooth and polished so as to 
soothe the eyes; besides attending to these duties the lady 
of the house should also see that at her abode the morning, 
noon and evening rites — sacrifices and gifts — are duly 
observed and the gods worshipped at the sanctuaries of the 
household; for she must realise, as an ancient teacher, 



^ «IFT^f Sm I— Ibid, p. 228 89). 


p, 226 (■«(»> 6) 

iflcsmsiRieN ^ wPemft iwa, p. 225 (mu 7), «iio 


VBSlfdSi eiteWNi] l— ibid, p. 284 (»Stfo 17)* 


•• 8 N8 i feBW t uJTwtJn, mtwwTIfwn ^ i 

—Ibid, p, 46 (riUra 16). 
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Oonardiya^ has observed, that nothing pleases and charms 
the heart of a householder so much as a well-kept, neat and 
tidy home where the gods are respected and the religious 
duties well observed.’*’ The mistress of the house should 
Also see that her kitchen is situated in a quiet and retired 
spot and is clean and attractive.” The proper keeping of 
the house was thus the particular care of the wife of the 
n&garaka and the erection of a noble pile of buildings is, 
according to our author, among the most earnest desires of 
t’women.® 

Large and magnificent houses, harmyas and pra^a»y 
were known to Yatsyayana; the imgaraka sometimes might 
enjoy moonlight on the terrace of a palace and examine 
the stars and planets with his beloved.” The walls of the 
houses were sometimes lieautifully polished so as to reflect 
the image of a girl, and not infrequently the roof of the house 
stood on pillars, stamhhas?* The Bvddhacarita mentions an 
iron pillar and the Sawndarmcmda Kdvya speaks of a pillar 
of gold and also of a minor support or vjtastandtha.^ The 
floor of a palace was sometimes decorated with mosaic work, 
being inlaid with coral or with precious stones. In the 
palace-gardens there were mmudra-gj-hm or cool summer-houses 
surrounded by water, washed as it were, by the sea, 
and also rooms in the walls of which, there were secret 

i— ibid, p. 224 

(liUra 3). 

^ ^ ^ I— Ibid, p 227 (»uJro 18). 

** vn# wmWw; i— ibid, p, 341 

IiSIra 26), 

* * I— Ibid, p. 174 (otitro 19). 

»♦ -WW NV Vtwil— ibid, p. 110 

(•Bfro 30); VI I— Ibid, p. 96 

(iSfra 18). 

•* VlWIIciyq— BuddfcoeorWo, xiv, 12; I— Saundarsiumda Kavya, 

1. 10 { wwh: turn: i...ib>d, zIt, is. 
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passages for water to ciroulate and take away the heat.** 
BhSsa’s Svapna- Vcxamadattam (Act Y) has such a eamudrafffka, 
and in later dramas also it is not rare; the Vifttn-Snirti (V. 117 ) 
prescribes punishment for a aamudragrha-hhedaka. Secret 
pleasure'houses standing amidst the waters of garden tanks 
are referred to by lE^Alidasa.*^ Besides the garden, YfttsySyana 
has not given much detailed description of the mtakpwm or 
the inner sanctum of the ladies. Bhasa designates it as the 
inner court with apartments or houses on four sides 
{abhyntam-catu^la)t which suggests the plan of constractioh 
of the inner apartments of an Indian house from very anoieht 
thnes.’*^ This plan combined the advantages of seclusion and 
privacy together with provision for light and air. 

Yatsyfiyana describes with greater fulness the outw 
chambers which the master called particularly his own and 
where he spent by far the greater portion of his day and 
night. An examination of the furniture and equipments of 
these chambers will give us an insight into the life of the 
man of wealth and fashion in the third oentury after Ohiist. 
The articles that Yatsyayana first draws attention to, in the 
master’s apartment, are two couches with beds, soft and 
comfortable and spotlessly white, sinking in the middle, and 
having rests for the head and feet at the top and the bottom. 
At the head of his bed is a kUrca^atMna, a stand or perhaps 
a niche for placing an image of the deity that he worships, 
as the commentary, JayamaUgals, explains; besides, at the 
head there is also an elevated shelf serving the purposes of 
a table whereon are placed articles necessary for his toilet in 
the early dawn, namely, fragrant ointments such as 
sandal-paste, a garland of flowers, small pots containing bees' 

*• sfii: iRwifw' 

l— Kamamltra, pp. 288.84 (afitni 17). 

• ' itfilsn: X—Saghvvai^a, xix. 8 

* ' l— Shaia, Oatv^atta, ed. T. G«Qap<iti SSitrt, Aet X, 

See aiRO OaHM^la in Bhals’s Aviniairaka. TriTendnim Sana. Series, pp. 88, 42, 86. 
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wax and sweet perfumes, the skin of the matuhmga or the 
citron fruit for perfuming the mouth and also betel-leaves 
prepared with spices and scents. On the floor is a vessel 
for catching the spittle (patadgraha). On the wall, on 
brackets (elephants’ tusks — nagadantaka) are ranged his 

the national instrument of music in ancient India, a 
casket containing brushes and other requisites for painting, 
a book — preferably a poetical work — and garlands of the yellow 
amaranth {Kurantaka), chosen because it does not fade or 
wither soon and therefore is good for decorating the rooms. 
Not far from the couch, on the floor, is spread a carpet with 
cushions for the head, and besides, there are boards for 
playing at .chess and dice. Outside the room is the nagaraka'a 
aviary where are hung cages of birds for game and sport;” 
we read in the Buddhaoarita that the birds in such household 
aviaries in the city of Kapilavastu were disturbed by the 
hurried movements of ladies hastening to catch a glimpse of 
the young prince Siddhartha as he passed along the street.” 
At a somewhat retired spot in the house are places where 
our nagaraka amuses himself by working at the lathe or the 
chisel." 

The Daily Life of the Nagaraka . — Vstsyayana has left 
us a description of the occupation of the nagaraka during 
the whole of the day, which, though brief, yet brings up 
very beautifully the man of fashion of those days before our 
eyes. Our nagaraka gets up early in the morning and after 
attending to his morning duties and cleaning his mouth and 
teeth, proceeds to his toilet. The flrst article in this toilet 

** »niir K wwt wa wrtW «nn, s fiwfae i ^ i 

aw ftCtwSt i a i aa aiWNajraaH awa' 

aiagwaa i w aift a w: i aai t. i awaawa a ii iftai, faaa aa . 
a; ajftri ianr:, aivamaia i aifiifjt ^ aaniwi aaaiani i anaawvv oaaaaf a i 

aai,aff; sftvwilpiaaula l-rXamaiiUra, pp. 4S'46 (iStrai 6-18). 

*® Piawawt wvafaavisala^ara wnfaww. y—Buddkaearita, in. le 
aaia a a^aaaaiiaaawl a lilaivui i— xa<na«s<r^ p. 46 (isfra i 4 ). 
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is the amilepma, a fragrant ointment ordinarily made of 
fine sandal-wood paste, or of preparations of a variety of 
sweet-smelling substances.^ He applies a suitable quantity 
of this ointment to his person; it would be considered bad 
taste if he used too much of this perfume; he then scents 
his clothes in the sweet-smelling smoke of incense (dhupa) 
thrown into the fire and wears a garland on the head, or 
hangs it round his neck. He applies collyrium made of 
various substances to his eyes. To his lips, already reddened 
by the betel he has chewed, he applies alaktaha (a red dye 
made from lac), to impart a deeper crimson to them and 
then rubs them over with wax to make the dye fast. Then 
he looks at himself in a glass, chews spiced betel-leaves to 
perfume his mouth, and proceeds to attend to his business." 
He attends to his hair and wears rings on his fingers that 
are sometimes of great value." He generally wears two 
garments, a va^aa or vaatra and an uttarlya or a wrap for 
the upper part of the body. This upper garment was 
sometimes very highly scented with rich perfumes or flowers.^ 
Bhasa tells us that the rich fragrance of Carudatta’s wearing 
apparel assured Vasantasena that though impoverished, he 
was not quite unmindful of the amenities of youthful 
society." At Nanda’s house at Kapilavastu when Buddha 
entered it, some of the maids were preparing the perfumed 


* • I— Ibid, p 173 {autra 14) 

| — ibid, pp. 45>4S 

(aitira 16). JayamafigaU oiplaina— JWnT w«i W: WW[, 

I— P- 46. 

** ^ PTWIH I —Ibid, p 293 (sutra 20) etc. I 

Lalita-vtatara (ed, by Lefmann), xiii, 142, 

** See Kamaiutra, pp 274, 196, etc , also US 

^ SlViUiWaWl I— Ibid, p. 261 (>5(ra 21). 

*® BMea, 

OSrudatta (Trirendrum Sana. Series), Act i, p. 26 
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pdSte while others were perfuming the clothes/^ In the 
Lalitavistara we read that King ^uddhodana ordered that 
all those who would attend on May&devi on her journey to 
the garden of Lurabini, should wear clothes soft and fine, 
coloured with pleasant dyes and smelling sweet with the 
.best of the scents. Similarly, in another place in the same 
book, we read of a perfumed garment of the exquisite colour 
of the nagakeiara.*^ 

Sweet scents, we thus see, played a ver y important part 
in th e toilet of the nagaraka. He made an abundant use 
^Tfowers, he rubbed sweet-scented ointments over his body 
and besides, he used other perfumes — Saugaitdhikaa — and a 
box of scents, a saugandkika-putikd, was kept handy by 
every nagaraka. He perfumes his mouth with betel-leaves 
prepared with sweet-scented spices. The fragrant smoke of 
incense was made to circulate through his rooms and impart 
a perfume to his clothes. The Lalita-vistara corroborates 
Y&tsyayana about the plentiful use of perfumes. Besides the 
scented ointment or annlepatia, the Lalita-vistara mentions 
scented waters of various kinds, perfumed oils and fragrant 
powders of sandal, flowers or other sweet-smelling things." 
These objects — flowers, perfumes and betel-leaves formed the 
most ordinary gifts exchanged between friends and lovers." 

After attending to his business in the morning, the 
nagaraka takes his bath ; this he does every day but there are 
other attendant circumstances that are repeated at varying 
intervals. Every other day he. gets his limbs massaged and 

*' tv MvIsTvi vitvn wrewi — Baundaratumda.KSvyam, 

iT.ae. 

wmit ftfvvt I 

vw v? vvtvt vwi: u — Lahta-vutara (ed. by Lefmann), Tii. 80; 4lv' 

iivq vTOH'wftrd wit i — ibid, xtiU gfe. 

*• : I— Ibid, XV. 218. Bee also ibid, vii. 00 nnd xiv, SOO ; 

ftHWftv i ft q- Svqfi WftintiT I— Ibid, Vii. 86, I— Ibid, 

•« XomoiStni, pp. 269, S«l, 274, 808, 810. 
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shampooed (ufsadana) ; every third day he cleanses his person 
with soap-like substances that yield a lather with water 
(phemka). This last was considered an indispensible article 
for one who aspired to decent life in those days, as we see 
that even when a man became too poor to maintain bimmlf 
as a nagaraka and became a pUhamarda, his phenaka or soap 
marked him out fi^pm ordinary men. As regards shaving, 
the nagaraka was behind the modern man of fashion ; he got 
his chin and lips cleaned every fourth day and this was 
probably considered conducive to long life (ayu^yam) and a 
more thorough tonsorial operation was performed every fifth 
or every tenth day. This completes the bath." Though 
he was thus not so fastidious as our modem dandies as regards 
the hair on his face, he was certainly far more careful about 
his finger-nails. They were specially dre^ed, 'particular^ 
those of the left hand; the points of the nails should always 
be fine and sometimes they were cut into three or more teeth 
like a saw. The nails must be well set, smooth, bright, 
scrupulously clean, not broken, and soft and glossy in 
appearance. The people of Gauda (modern Bengal) had very 
fine and long nails that imparted a grace to their hands and 
were very attractive to women, and the southerners (the 
Dakfinatyah) had small nails which were good for work but 
of which they made very great artistic use, and the people of 
Maharof^ra were midway between the two. The use of the 
nails was a great art which the nagaraka took much trouble 
in acquiring; with them, he skilfully and without causing 
pain, affixed on his beloved, marks that might be straight, 
curved, circular, semicircular like the crescent moon, or 
which might resemble the tier’s claw, the peacock’s foot, 
the leap of a hare or the leaf of a blue lotus." Similar care 
was taken of the teeth and artistic use made of them 

• 

I— lbid,*p. 46 (iStra 17). 

•* Ibid, pp. 112-80 (tiitnu 1-81). 
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because, Yatsyayana says, no other art increases love so 
much as the clever use of the nails and teeth.” Besides 
attending to the daily ablution and the other things noted 
above, for keeping his person clean, the nagaraka must 
always carry a handkerchief {Karpata) with himself for 
removing perspiration.” 

He takes two meals a day, in the forenoon, and the 
afternoon, but according to Caraywita, an earlier teacher, the 
last meal had better be taken in the evening.” Three kinds 
of hard or soft food and drinks, hhah^a, hhojya and peya 
corresponding to the khadaMya, hhojantya and pa/m of the 
Buddhist sacred books”, have been mentioned by Yatsyayana. 
Among his articles of diet we notice rice, wheat, barley, pulses, 
a large number of vegetables, milk — and its preparations 
including ghee, meat and sweets, besides salt and oil. Among 
the sweets we have molasses {gtal), and sugar {Sarkara) as well 
as sweetmeats {^Khanda-KhadyMi).^’’ Fish is nowhere mentioned 
by our author as an article of diet. Flesh was eaten boiled as 
soup, and dry or roasted. To desist from eating meat, as 
prescribed in the law books, was considered to be an act of 
merit {dharma).’^ The nagaraka’e drinks {panakani) were 
also various: besides water and milk, he drank fresh juice, 
perhaps of the various kinds of palm, extracts of meat, congey 
(or rice gruel), sherbets, juice of fruits such as mangoes and 
citrons mixed with sugar ; of stronger drinks, he used various 
wines like surd., madhu, maireya and asavas, — all intoxicating 
liquors of various preparations — which he drank from a 
ohofoka, a vessel of wood or metal, often accompanied by 


•> Ibid, pp. 121-30 (tufrat 1-42). 

*• i— ibid, p. 47 (« 5 fro is) 

• * I l-Ibid, p 47 (whYi* 19 and 20). 
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" See Kanut^ffa, pp. 226-30, 337, 36^-71; also ^ 
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various kinds of sweets, and savouries of bitter and acrid taste 
in order to impart a relish to drink." 

After the midday meal the nagaraka enjoys his siesta, he 
diverts himself by pleasant talk with his friends, the 
plfhamarda, the vifa or the viduqaka, listens to the talk of 
parrots, views fights between cocks, quails or rams, or is 
engaged in various kinds of arthtic enjoyments. Besides the 
animals mentioned above, he also kept for his own amusement 
a number of cuckoos for their sweet melody and peacocks for 
their glorious plumage and also monkeys. At the king’s 
palace, besides these animals of sport, lions and tigers were 
also kept in cages." 

In the afternoon, after he has dressed himself,' the 
nagaraka goes out to attend a go^^hl or a sopial gathering 
where he engages, as we shall see below, in pleasant intellectual 
diversions with his friends and in tests of skill in the various 
arts. At night-fall, our nagaraka enjoys music, vocal and 
instrumental, occasionally attended with dances. After music, 
in his own room which has been made sweet and clean and 
gay with flowers, and while its fragrant air is charged with 
the breath of sweet incense circulating through it, the nagaraka 
with his associates and friends, awaits there the arrival of his 
mistress. This completes his daily life." 

A word here about the nUgaraka^s friends whom we meet 

WBtWflVVVraVIV VISVTPi VWVW 

wvup* V WTfVWIu' V I WWVi: I — Ibid, p 174 (sutraa 17 and 16) ; 
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iHain and again in the Ramcai^tray will not he out of place. 
Besides the many artists and craftsmen who served him in his 
^est of love and pleasure and who are called his mitras or 
nompanions by Yatsyayana, the nagaraka appears to have 
possessed some real, true and devoted friends. Yfitsysyana 
says that fast and genuine friendship often sprang up among 
those who had grown up together from infancy tended by the 
same nurse, who in early boyhood were fellow playmates or 
were at school together, those who were marked by the same 
temperament and the same tastes in pleasure and sport, were 
attached to each other by mutual obligations and whose closest 
secrets were known to each other. Yatsyayana regards it 
particularly fortunate in friendship when the friendship has 
come down l^tween two families for several generations, has 
never been tainted by selfishness or greed, nor has been 
changed by time or by any considerations whatsoever and 
where the mutual secrets have never been betrayed.” 

Shorts and Festivities. — Besides the various sports and 
amusements that enlivened the daily life of the nagarahoy there 
wCre many high days and holidays when he made merry 
with his friends and companions. With regard to all these 
games and festivities enjoyed in company, YatsySyana gives 
the sage advice that they can be relished best in the company 
of friends of the same social status, but not with those that 
are either above or below one, because permanent good 
relations and mutual understanding can only be established 
when each party in a sport seeks to afford pleasure to the other 
and where each is honoured and respected by the other.” 

vrt firaw vmiv svi 

l — ibid, po. 88-69 (nitra* 85-86) j Boe alao ((Stnu 87 wd 
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VfttsySryana classifies the occasional festivities into five 
groups. In the first place he mentions the festivals in 
connection with the worship of different deities 
yatra and ghata), sometimes attended by grand processions; 
then come the goafkls or social gatherings, of both sexes; 
next d^pMakaa or drinking parties and udyana-yatraa or 
garden-parties, and last of all Various social diversions in 
which many persons take part (jaamaaya hrl4a).^ 

Samaja. — At the temple of Saraavatl, the goddess of 
learning and the fine arts, on a fixed day every fortnight, that 
is, on the tithi or lunar phase specially auspicious to the deity 
worshipped, a aarmja or an assemblage of nagarakaa was held 
regularly. They were accompanied by musicians, dancers and 
other artists permanently employed by them for performances 
in honour of the deity. Besides, when any itinerant parties 
of actors, dancers or other such ** artists ” visited the town, 
they were afforded an opportunity of showing their skill 
at the temple before the divinity. On the day following 
the performance the party had to be given their stipulated 
rewards, and then they might be dismissed or asked to repeat 
their performances, at the pleasure of their patrons. On 
special occasions, when performances on a grand scale were 
arranged, parties of actors might co-operate with each other 
and give a joint performance and it was the duty of the 
corporation or guild (gatia) to which the nagaraka belonged 
to honour and treat with hospitality the strangers who attended 
these gatherings. Similar festivities of various kinds were 
held on a grand scale in honour of different deities according 
to the customs appertaining to each.® On some of these 

•* lUd, 

p. 40 (tiUra 26). 
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occasions there were processions {yMra) like the procession 
of images that Fa-Hien saw in Khoten when “they swept 
and watered the streets inside the city, making a grand display 
in the lanes and byways.”*® In these processions both men 
and women joined and Vatsyayana says that they afforded 
opportunities for meeting one’s lady-love.®’ Even a virtuous 
matron could attend a religious ceremony with the permission 
of her husband.®® 

Goathl . — We now come to the goaihi or social gathering 
where the nagaraka diverts himself in pleasant talk with 
persons of the same status and position as himself by their 
education, intelligence, character, wealth and age; there he 
engages in competitions in making verses or in various other 
sports of skill and art.®® Affording, as these go$thla did, 
opportunities for the nagaraka to exhibit his intellectual 
accomplishments and mastery of the arts, they were most 
popular with him, being attended by him every afternoon and 
they were also held on a comparatively large scale on special 
occasions. Of the branches of literary art in which 
competitions were held, we may glean the following from 
Vatsyayana’s list of the sixty -four arts : there were competitions 
in the extempore composition of verses, completion of a 
stanza of which a part only was given, the proper reading 
of books with proper intonation and accent, either singly 
or in groups, the reading of passages in prose or verse that 
on account of many harsh sounds were hard to pronounce, 
and the art of composing and expounding passages written in a 
secret code or cypher. These competitions required knowledge 
of foreign tongues and provincial dialects, knowledge of 

** Legge, Fa~Ex«n, p. 18. 

•’EH (ccnw:) 
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lexicons and special vocabularies, of metres and the figures 
of rhetoric, the knowledge of dramas and their stories, in short, 
a very comprehensive literary and artistic training. One 
game is described called pratimala in which a number of 
persons had to recite verses one after another, the condition 
being that every reciter must repeat a verse commencing with 
the letter with which the previous speaker’s verse ended 
and any one unable to supply his verse sufficiently quickly 
had to pay a forfeit. Besides these literary competitions, 
there were tests of proficiency in the fine arts such as painting, 
singing, instrumental music and the like and also of manual 
skill and dexterity in many of the practical arts such as the 
stringing together of fiowers in a garland and so on.’° 

At these gatherings were invited g^jikaa or brilliant 
artists who by their education and knowledge of the arts, 
could please the mgaraka by meeting him on his own ground, 
viz., in mental and aesthetic culture, and who were therefore 
loved and honoured by the people. Sometimes the parties 
were held at the house of one of the gainkas ; or the nagarakaa 
met at each other’s house, or they assembled in the sabki, 
the public hall of the city or of the gatja or corporation 
to which every citizen belonged. Here the citizens came 
together to discuss politics and philosophy, or to hold 
competitions in literature or art, or merely to enjoy themselves 
in convivial parties. This sabha of Vatsyayana is the 
direct descendant of the samiti or parisad of the Vedic times, 
at one of which, viz., that of the Pancalas, Svetaketu Aruueya 
who is reputed to be the founder of the science of erotics 
was defeated by a K^attriya." 

finren., tiwenrwi»iq) Nftnmwlv:, nftwrar i 

V«Wo WteHJ ; WWIWVpCIWtT;, etc.— ibid, p. ss 

^sn: WtfirwwvnviftiiT.j ibw, p 52 (tutra For 

Svetaketu, see ibid, p 6 (eatra 9) ; also, ^ } 
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At the go^ihla were also discussed the sixty-four PaSki&la 
or hSma-kal&a and Yatsyayana declares that a person 
possessing a knowledge of this sixty-four, even though devoid ' 
of all the other sciences, leads the talk at the go^thlB of men 
and women; and on the other hand, a person who speaks 
cleverly on other subjects but knows not the sixty-four, is 
not much respected in the discussions in the assembly of the 
learned.” 

At the goBthl one is neither to speak too much in Sanskrit 
for he may then be considered a pedant, just as in England 
two centuries ago to write English in strict accordance with 
orthography and syntax was considered not necessary for a 
gentleman: nor should the nagaraka speak too much in a 
local dialect, because then he ran the risk of being regarded 
as uneducated and uncultured; he should strike a middle 
course and have full control over both and then he was sure 
to win* great respect.” The prevalent language of the period 
as seen in inscriptions and in the Mahayana literature, bears 
testimony to the fact that the current speech at the time, at 
least among the cultured classes, was a mixture of Sanskrit 
■and Prakrit. The learned people like Asvaghosa, of course, 
wrote pure Sanskrit, but the language of conversation among 
the educated was apparently a mixture of Sanskrit and the 
provincial dialect {deadbhoBa) as recommended by the author 
of the KamasMtra. 

There were go^thla for sinister purposes too in the days 
of VStsyayana who warns the nagaraka against frequenting 
an assembly that is disliked by the people, that is not governed 
by proper rules and hence is likely to indulge in license or 

B sStXft M — KSmatutra, p. 182 («tUnu 60>61). 

WSt litAl util ll— ibid, p. SS (IStra 80)< 
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to run beyond the bounds of decency ; nor should he attend 
a that is intent upon doing mischief to others. A 

person wins success in life by attending an association that 
makes the imparting of pleasure to people its sole business 
and has sport and diversion for its sole object.'* 

The gosfhi on account of its association with art, 
refinement and culture, was much appreciated by the people 
in Yatsyayana’s times. A nagaraka was expected to be liberal 
in spending on goathls and his success in courtship and love 
depended in no small measure on his power to shine in the 
sports and festivities including the go^ihl and scmaja^'^ In 
Bhasa’s dramas we meet with many references to go^^hl; 
his Avi/rmraka mourns the supposed loss of his friend who 
was humorous at gosthis.'®" 

Women also met together in goathls or social assemblies 
among themselves. For an unmarried girl it was considered 
a qualification that she was fond of go^ihis and kalaa. 
Married ladies also sometimes, with the permission of their 
husbands, instituted among their own friends goathu or social 
gatherings where they discussed artistic and literary matters. 
But a married woman who was too fond of instituting goffhls 
was looked upon with suspicion, specially one who arranged 
such gatherings in the house of a youthful neighbour." In 
Bhasa’s Avitnaraka (Act V) the maids invite the Vidufaka 
to recount a story which they would listen to among their 
goithljanoB in the inner court.'®" 

mWe i ftm n ?n ii 
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Apamka. — Besides the goft^is the nSgarakaa also met 
at each other’s house to hold drinking parties where they 
drank various kinds of liquors with sauces of various tastes 
and flavours ; but abstention from wine was considered a' 
special qualification in a nagaraka” 

Garden Parties . — Next we come to another diversion 
which was very dear to the soul of the nMgaraka, viz., 
udyami-yatra or picnics in gardens. Every great city in those 
days was surrounded by extensive gardens where the residents 
* of the city could seek some relief from the congested streets 
of the town. Bound Kapilavastu, says the Lalitaviatara, five 
hundred gardens sprang up for the diversions of Bodhisattva ; 
and prince Siddhfirtha went out through the gates of the 
city for enjoying himself in the gardens outside.” In the 
Kamasutra also we find that these gardens were outside the 
town and a whole day was spent in the picnic there. Early 
in the morning a party of well-dressed nS^arakas would go 
out of the town mounted on horses accompanied by gc^ikSis 
and followed by servants ; there they would arrange for their 
daily meal and pass the time in pleasant games of chance 
•or in diverting themselves with the fights of cocks, quails or 
rams or in any other way that they pleased ; in the afternoon 
they would return wearing some token of remembrance 
of the picnic such as a bunch of fiowers or a twig from a 
garden-tree. Similar parties were enjoyed in connection with 
sports in the water, which took place in artificial lakes or 
tanks from which all mischievous water-animals had first 
been removed.” Ficnicing in the gardens outside the city was 

* ' See footnote, 69 and 76 sboTe 
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very popular in the days of Yatsy&yana who again and again 
speaks of it. His description of udyanayitra agrees in every 
particular with that given in Mrcchaha^ika, the only difference 
being that in the drama, Cfirudatta goes out in a bullock«oart 
instead of on horseback. A nagaraka’a liberality was often 
tested by his readiness to spend on these garden picnics and 
dramatic performances. A king’ who has many wives, is 
advised by VatsySyana to please every one of them by such 
shows and garden parties.^ Unmarried girls, and even married 
women, sometimes went to these picnics ; a virgin on her way 
to a garden party was sometimes snatched away from her 
friends and guardians for the purposes of marriage.^^ Ladies 
perhaps went on such picnics in parties of their own 
sex, because VatsySyana says that udyana-y&traa afforded 
opportunities for meeting and making offers of love to them.M 
But picnics arranged by married women appear to be rather 
rare. It was only a punarhhu, that is, a widow who had 
attached herself to a second husband, that induced her adopted 
lover to institute these picnics and convivial assemblies at 
which she herself took part.*® 

Sama8ya-krT4a . — Last of all we come to the sports that 
VStsyayana calls samaaya-krlda or 8ambhuya-kt^4^, that is 
social diversions in which a number of persons took part. 
He says that they varied with each country and province. 
Of about a score of them he has given only the names from 
which their character may sometimes be surmised. Some 
of them are well known up to the present day, at least in parts 
of India, such as Kaumudl-jagara, in which the whole night 
of the full moon in the month of Aivina is passed without 
sleep by playing at dice or similar other amusements, and 

•® I— IbM, p. 268 (<5«ra 60) j l — IbM, 

p. 246 («5tra 89). 
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the Solaha or Soli on the day of the vernal full moon in the 
month of FhSrlguna ; such is also the JLlola-oaturthl or 
Hindolotsava in the month of dravana. The Salllaak 
accompanied by dancing and music and supposed to be similar 
to the Basotsava described in the Bhagavata-Puram, is referred 
to by YStsyayana and a form of it is still current in KathifiwSd* 
The festival of Stwasantaka reminds us of the Sule-vasantiga 
of the Sitabenga Cave-Inscription which tells us that at this 
“swing-festival of the vernal full-moon, frolic and music 
abound and people tie around their necks garlands thick 
with jasmine flowers.”" We are also reminded of the 
Eamadevanugana of Bhasa’s Odrudatta (Act I) and of the 
Madanodyana-yatra of Bhavabhuti’s Mdlatl-Mddhava (Act 1). 
It appears that persons of both sexes took part in many of 
these festivities. At such festivals as kaumudl-jdgara, 
Swoamntdka and A^lcml-Candraka, the women of the cities 
and towns entered the harem of the king and sported with 
the royal ladies there.*® 

Spovti of Girls, — Some of the sports of girls have 
been described by VatsySyana, as well as some of their 
playthings. The girls took delight in making garlands of 
flowers, building small houses of earth or wood, playing with 
dolls, or in cooking imaginary food with such materials as 
earth etc. They sometimes played games of chance with 
dice or cards, or other games like “ odd and even,” the game 
of “ close fists ” and so on ; or they might play the game of 
finding out the middle finger or the sport with six pebbles; 
sometimes a number of girls' played together at games 
involving some exercise of the limbs (Kfveditakani) such 
as hide and seek, spinning round holding each other’s 
out-stretched arms, blindman’s buff, games with salt or heaps 

Dr. T. “BSmgarh Oare Inaoriptioa*," Report of the Arch Bur. of India 
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of wheat.” We see from this list that many of these sports 
and games are much the same as those in vogue at the present 
day among Indian girls and boys. 

The games and festivities of the nagaraka are, as we 
see from the description given above, the diversions of a 
seeker after pleasure and amusement — of one that had plenty 
of leisure to enjoy and an ample fortune to provide the 
means of enjoyment. Among manly sports, wrestling matches 
were known to Vatsyayana, but the n&garaka appears to have 
been rather a spectator at these games than one who took 
an active part in them ,* the Kamaa^tra also speaks of bunting 
as a pastime that becomes a source of pleasure by practice, 
when one has acquired some skill in it and this seems to be 
the one manly sport that the nagaraka knows of.^' 

The Position op Women 

The Nagaraka' » Wife . — While the life of a nagaraka has 
been painted by Yatsyayana as a round of pleasures, that of 
his wife presents a striking contrast and is a round of duties. 
The picture presented by him of a wife is in no way inferior 
to the ideal held up in the Dharmae^lraa and in many 
respects he gives greater details.” She attends on her husband 
with all the love and devotion a devotee shows to the deity 
he worships. She ministers to his personal needs, looks after 
his food and drink, as well as his toilet and his amusements ; 
she tries to appreciate his likes and dislikes, welcomes his 

** ESmasutra, p. 201 (aStran 6-7). 

Ibid, p. 84 (mitro 67); I— Ibid, 

p. 00 (iStra 2). 
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Mends with proper presents, respects and loves his parents 
and relatives and is liberal to his servants; when she finds 
that he is coming home, she hastens to meet him and waits 
upon him herself; in his games and sports she follows him; 
she sleeps after him and wakes up before him; even when 
offended, she does not speak too bitterly to him. She may 
attend a festive assembly only with his permission and in the 
company of her friends. She does not even give away 
anything without his knowledge. She should do nothing 
that might rouse his suspicion against her fidelity ; she should 
avoid the company of women of questionable character such 
as female ascetics, actresses, fortune-tellers, or women given 
to the practice of black art (mulakarika), nor should she loiter 
about in solitary parts of the house. She might take lessons 
in the Kamamtra or in the subsidiary arts, if her husband 
so wishes, and he may occasionally himself give these lessons.” 
One is here reminded of Bhasa’s Vdayana who calls his 
beloved queen “ his dear disciple,”” and of the beautiful line 
of EalidSsa (with whom our author has so many points of 
contact) where Aja mourns the loss of Indumati, his “ beloved 
pupil in the fine strts.”®' 

There is an atmosphere of control and restraint about her. 
In her talk she is moderate and never speaks or laughs aloud ; 
she does not return an answer when reproved by her husband’s 
parents. She does not give herself airs when she enjoys great 
good fortune. In her dress she practises moderation : when 
going out on festive occasions, she wears a few ornaments and 
only a few garments of fine and soft texture, uses perfumes and 
ointments very moderately and adorns herself with only white 
flowers. But when she is going to meet her husband, she 
takes the greatest care with her toilet; then she makes 

« *■ SSnuuitrat p. 28 (•Sfrot 2 and 8) i p. 197 (iStra 38), and fawq I 
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herself tidy, sweet and clean, she puts on many ornaments, 
wears flowers of various hues and smells, uses perfumes and 
in every way makes herself attractive. Flowers were worn 
i garlands hanging from the neck (jsraj), or in chaplets 
(optima) on the head, or were simply put in the hair,*® or in 
elaborate ornaments for the ears {Tkarna^ra or karnapatra). 
Another item of a woman’s toilet was the paint or the dots 
and patches on the forehead and cheeks, put on in various 
designs ( FUe^aka). Sometimes leaves of such plants as 
tamala were used with it, as we find in the Saundarananda- 
KavyaJ^ Vatsyayana advises a wife never to present herself 
before her husband — without some ornaments on her person 
even when alone with him.®’ This idea is found in Indian 
literature as early as the time of Yaska, who says, “to the 
man who understands her meaning, the Veda shows herself 
as a loving wife shows herself to her husband in all her rich 
apparel.” As Yaska here is quoting a verse of the ^gveda 
where it occurs at least four times, the idea belongs to the 
very earliest period of Indian thought.*® But when the 
husband is away from home the wife goes, as it were, into 
mourning ; she puts away all her ornaments and finery with 
the exception of those that mark her married condition, such 
as the bangles of shells, only one on each wrist.®* At 
that time she also practises fasts and austerities in honour 
of the gods and does not go to visit even the near relatives 
except in very urgent case» when they are in some danger, 
or when there are some festivities there, and even then, she 

“ * ir5»na«5<ra. P 162 (elUra 3) ( E# I -BhSaa, 

OSrudatla, Act I. 

Xamaautra, p 124 (sutra 19), p 206 {mtra 82), aUo Baundarancmda Kavya, 

chap IV. 

•* M ^ i—KamanUra, p 226 (siitra 18). 

•* Quoted by Prof, Peterson in Journal of the Anth 8oc of Bom,, 1891, p. 4d3i The 
Vedlo patsage is 811?^ i 124 7 ; see alio iv. 3. 2 ; x. 71. 4 and x.»9l. 

18. Of. also a|Un Av. xviii. 2 51.* 

•• JtSmoiStra, p. 281 (s^fra 43), also Wf WHflpS PP 816-16 (sShv* 44). 
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must not change her quiet dress indicating the separation 
{pravcua-ve^a)', and she should never go there but in the 
company of her husband’s people and must not stay there 
long. When the husband returns home she goes to meet him 
as she is, then she worships the gods, specially Eamadeva, 
the god of love, and offers gifts of food to men and birds. 

Ordinarily also it is the wife who looks after the 
performance of the daily worship bf gods at the household 
temple and the due performance of rites and the offering of 
gifts at the three fixed periods in the day— morning, midday 
and evening. She takes upon herself the observance of the 
vows and fasts that fall to the share of her husband. Sometimes 
the lady vowed gifts and offerings to the gods, and when her 
lord acquired some wealth, or obtained success in any venture, 
or regained his health after some illness, she carried out her 
vow.” To institute the worship of some deity was one of 
the dear desires of the women.” The qualities enumerated by 
^uddhodana as requisite for a bride for the young Siddhftrtha” 
are very much the same as those in the picture given above 
by VatsySyana of a virtuous and devoted wife. 

With the permission of her husband the wife takes upon 
herself the whole care and management of the family. She 
prepares a budget for the whole year and regulates the 
expenditure in proportion with the annual income. She 
must also know how to keep the daily accounts and total 
up the daily receipts and expenditure ; Manu also lays down 
that the husband should appoint the wife to receive and spend 
the wealth, by keeping accounts, as Medhatithi explains.’*® 
When the husband is inclined to spend beyond his means, 

• ’ in i— ibu, p. sii (afitm 

20 ). 

• * I— Ibid, p. 840 {tHra 26). 

** Lahta-vutara, chap, zii, 138 ft 

firaiq— XamoiStro, p 229 (<«nM 32-33); ^ x. 
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or to run into improper expenditure, she remonstrates with 
him in secret. She lays in a stock of all articles necessary 
for consumption and replenishes her stores at the proper 
season. She knows how to calculate and pay the wages and 
salaries of the servants, has to look after agriculture and 
cattle, and also to take care of the animals and birds kept 
for sport by the master of the house. We have seen that 
the garden also is a special charge of the lady of the house. 
When the husband is absent from home she also looks 
after his affairs and tries to administer them carefully so 
that they may not suffer by his absence; on such occasions 
she endeavours to minimise the expenditure to the best of 
her power and to increase the resources of the family by 
sales and purchases carried on through trusty servants. 
She has to attend to the kitchen, and besides, she employs 
her leisure in spinning cotton and also in doing some 
weaving. 

Poor Women . — Many of the poorer women, — widows, 
helpless women, or those who had adopted the ascetic’s vow 
{pravrajiWk), earned a living by spinning and weaving as at the 
time of Kautilya, and got their wages from a government 
officer, the Sutradhyakaa, “ the Superintendent of Yarn,” and 
the sales and purchases were made with the Panyadhyakia, 
“the Superintendent of Manufactures.” In the villages, the 
peasant women did various kinds of work under the control 
of the government officer (Ayuktaka) in charge of the villagje 
or the headman who lived upon a share of the agricultural 
produce. Under his orders these women perform unpaid 
work for him, they fill up his granaries, take things 

in or out of his house, clean and decorate bis residence, or 
work in his fields; they also take from him cotton, wool, 
flax or hemp for spinning yarn and the bark of trees, or 
thread, for preparing wearing apparel ; •moreover, they made 
with him transactions of sale, purchase or exchange of various 
articles. Similarly* the women in dairy-settlements {vrtycu) 
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transacted business with the gavcdhyak^a, “ the Superintendent 
of Cattle.”*" 

The Joint-Family. — The joint family system seems to 
have obtained in Yatsyayana’s age. The wife of the house- 
holder has to wait upon his parents and to obey them implicitly 
as we have already seen, and moreover, she has to show 
proper regard to all senior relations {gurus) and to his sisters 
as well as to their husbands. But nowhere are her duties to 
his brothers mentioned, though a woman with many younger 
brothers of her husband is referred to in one place*" showing 
probably that sometimes the brothers lived together but 
more often, they established separate households u’^hen they 
got married, as it was prescribed in some of the Dhai'mMMtras, 
in Manu for example, that after the death of the parents the 
brothers might live jointly or they might separate for the 
sake of increasing the dharma, for, if they lived separate, their 
spiritual merit would increase and hence separation was 
sanctioned by dharma : the meaning is that if they lived apart 
“ each of them had to kindle the sacred fire, to offer separately 
the agnihotra, to perform the five great sacrifices and so forth, 
and hence each gains merit separately.” This principle had 
been recognised from very early times as we have it 
clearly laid down by Gautama, the author of the earliest of the 
extant Dharmasutras}'^ 

Polygamy — Polygamy appears to have been prevalent in 
Vatsyayana’s days among the wealthy. Kings generally 
considered it a privilege to have a crowded harem, a harem 
“ with a thousand spouses ” is spQken of by Vatsyayana.*®* 
This is in line with what the LaHta-vistara says about 
liayadevl that she was the best and greatest of the thousands 


““ KSmaiutra, pp, S88-83 6-10) 

* “ • ai Ibid, p 254 (iStra 62). 

Kote by Prof Bdbler on Jfanu iz. Ill S. B. t. xxv, p, 847. Of. algo >1 
ft Win ftS’CT • 9 vWkn— OunfoBio, szriii. &'and 4. 

‘0* XSmgtBfra, p, 41 (iStni 22) ; slio pp 289-98. 
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of women of ^uddhodana. The Buddhoioarita mentions the 
same fact though not in such extravagant terms.^” PrinoeSt 
high officials and the rich also married more than one wife. 
Y&tsyayana says that the wealthy people had generally a 
plurality of spouses who, outwardly no doubt, appeared to 
enjoy many objects of pleasure, but in reality, were very 
miserable indeed, as the husband was but one and the 
claimants to his affection were many; and he gives the sage 
advice that it is better to have a poor husband even though he 
may not have many qualities to recommend him than to have 
a clever man whose favours have to be shared with many.^'” 
A single wife for a wealthy man, however, was not unknown : 
we read in Yatsyayana of a nagaraka who may be devoted to 
one wife {ehacann)}^ Prince Nanda of the Saundarancmda- 
Kavya was such a person. The majority of the people appeared 
to have had only one wife ; but if she had no child, or if she 
bore only girls and the continuity of the family was in danger, 
then the husband might marry again. In ease of barrenness, 
Ystsyayana counsels the wife herself to induce the husband 
to marry again and look upon the newly married bride as a 
younger sister.™ He advises a man with many wives not 
to be partial, neither to show any disregard towards any one 
in particular, nor to allow any offence on the part of any 
one of them to pass unnoticed.™ 

Antahpura. — 'Wq have already seen that every house had an 
antahpura or inner suit of apartments where the ladies resided 
in seclusion, guarded against intrusion from any stranger ; not 
even women except those of approved character, were admitted 
within.’^" Bhasa’s Vaaantasem complains that she had the 

*“* v€l<(SWi WHV SVWl SlOeWT wmin— iauto-viitaro (ed. by Wmsim), 
828. nWI l—Buddharanta, i, 16 

‘0* XSmafStra, p. 217 (jiSirot 66, 66). 

>0’ Ibid, p. 66 InUru 48). 

Ibid, pp. 288-4 («StnM 1-6). 

>•* Ibid, 846 (iStfw 86-89). 

Ibid, p. 244 (ifitrS 88). 
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mufortuDe of not being entitled to enter into the inner 
courtyard of CSrudatta’s house."* It was not considered 
decent for the wife of a nagaraka to stand at the door and 
look out, or to observe people in the street from her windows ; 
even when she hastens to meet her husband coming home, 
she does not go out into the street or to the door but waits 
for him inside the house."* Nevertheless, on the occasion of 
religious festivities and processions, she could accompany the 
images of the gods with the permission of her husband. The 
inability of women to protect themselves against temptations 
as compared with men, is recognised by V&tsyayana and he, 
like Jdanu, condemns the absence of a restraining guardian 
{nirankuiatva) for a woman.*** 

The kings having a large number of wives took greater 
care than the ordinary ymgaraka in confining them in seraglios 
guarded by officers of proved honesty and purity. No man 
was allowed to enter into the royal harem except relatives 
and servants and in some provinces, artisans ; Brahmapas were 
allowed to get into the harem for supplying flowers to the 
ladies, with whom they conversed separated by a screen. 
There were in the harem female officers, the kancuHya and 
the mahattariha who carried presents of garlands, perfumes 
^nd garments from the ladies to the king who also sent gifts 
in return. In the afternoon, the king paid a visit to the 
harem and met all the ladies assembled together and conversed 
with them in accordance with their rank and position.*** 

Edwation of Women . — The fact that the mistress of the 
house was expected to keep the daily accounts, to prepare 
the annual budget of receipts and expenditure, and supervise 

* ^ l— Shiaa, Cirudatta (TriTendram Sanikrit leries), 

Aot 1, p. 26. 

“* Kima$utra, p. 227 (afitra 22), and p 226 (aStro 12), alao 
l — p. 264 (tStm 62) 

* ' * Ibid, p 240 (antraa 10 and 18) ; Alao pp. 296.07 (a5(r^; 43-62) | ef. Uanu, r 147* 
140 and ix 2 and 8. 

*'* Ibid, pp. 280 206 and np. 242.44. 
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is general over the purse, proves, beyond a doubt, that womM 
ordinarily- were literate. Besides, from what YstsySyana says;, 
it is apparent that an ordinary woman could receive and rep^ 
to love letters smuggled into ear ornaments, chaplets m 
garlands made of flowers (»,rried by female messengers 
(patrahSrl-duti). Such love letters not infrequently contained 
verses and songs having special reference to the beloved and 
replies were obtained from her.*” Unless woman had some 
education, this would be without meaning. 

Higher education (iaatragrahana), however, was not so 
common among them, as YAtsyayana himself says that women 
did not ordinarily get any education in the iastras, but our 
author avers that the daughters of kings and nobles, as also 
the gaitikas, were highly educated and “ had their intelligence 
trained and sharpened by the Saatrcts'*; and he advises that 
a woman might learn either the whole or a part of the work 
(iastra) composed by himself from a person who by character 
and attainments could be trusted.*” The sixty-four 
subsidiary sciences that had to be studied along with the 
Kamaautra, included many that required, as we have seen, 
no inconsiderable proficiency in belles lettres, in the humanities 
in general. Such accomplishments as extempore composition 
of verses (mmaSl-kavgakriga) and the completion of 
fragmentary verses (kavgaaamasyapurtmam) required a ready 
facility in versification that could be acquired only by a highly 
educated girl; and such sports as pratimala required the 
memorising of a large mass of verses and good literature, tn 
YatsySyana’s opinion a knowledge of the JSUmasUfra with its 
subsidiary sciences would be useful to all women, both high 
and low, rich and poor. A poor woman who on account of 
the absence of her husband, finds herself in great distress and 


*** niid, p. 274 (fiUrM 88.40}t p. 270 (iStra 61);*p. 279 («C(ra 00}] kWsw 
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difficulty, might earn a decent living even in a foreign conntxj 
hy means of her knowledge of thes.e sciences. A woman 
^hose husband has been away from home without making 
•provision for her, is advised by Manu also to live by the jirta, 
by such Hlpaa as have nothing reprehensible in them. On 
the other hand, Vatsyfiyana affirms that, a daughter of wealthy 
parents, if accomplished in the arts, might win the affection 
of her husband even if he happens to have a large number of 
wives. We see, mqreover, from V&tsyayana’s work, as well 
as from contemporary literature, that a knowledge of the arts 
was considered necessary for all women.^'^ The bride for 
Prince Siddhartha was required, according to his father, to be 
versed in the sacred literature (Sastra) and skilled in the 
arts, even like a Ganika.””* The carama-Buddha could be 
born only of a mother “versed in many sciences,” and 
HAyfidevi satisfied this requirement; besides, she was well 
skilled in the arts."' 

Widow re-mamoye.— The position of a widow who wished 
for a second husband, has been clearly defined by Vatsyftyana. 
There was no regular marriage for a widow ; but if a woman 
who had lost her husband, was of weak character and was 
unable to restrain her desires, she might ally herself for a 
second time to a man who was a seeker of pleasures {bhogin) 
and was desirable on account of his excellent qualities as a 
lover, and such a woman was called a punarbhu. YatsySyana 
quotes the opinions of several teachers as to how far, in the 
selection of her second master, the punarbhu should be swayed 
by the excellence of the qualities of the man of her choice 
of by the chances of participating in the joys of life, and he 
qcmcludes that in his opinion it was .best for her to follow 
the natural inclinations of her own heart. The connection. 
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her was of a loose character and she enjoyed a 4egrc(^ 
of independence unknown to the wife wedded according to 
sacramental rites. When the pu^rbhU seeks her loyer'ti 
house, she assumes the role of a mistress, patrcmises his wives, 
IS generous to his servants and treats his friends with 
familiarity; she chides the lover herself if he gives any 
cause for quarrel. She shows greater knowledge of the turts 
than his wedded wives and seeks to please the lover with the 
sixty-four Kamakalaa. She takes part in sports and festivities, 
drinking parties, garden picnics, and other games and 
amusements. She might leave her lover (n&yaka), but if she 
did so of her own accord, she had to restore to him all presents 
given by him, except the tokens of love, mutually exchanged 
between them ; if she is driven out, she does not give back 
any thing. 

The position of the pwmrbhu is therefore quite distinct 
from that of the wedded wife who participated with her' 
husband in all religious observances and had to live with 
decency in the antabpum; the position of the pwnarbhU 
approaches nearer to that of a mistress than that of a w^ded 
wife. In the king’s harem where there were separate 
quarters and suites of chambers for the various types of women, 
the punarbhm occupied a position midway between the devU 
or queens who occupied the innermost apartments, and the 
gaifikSs and actresses in the outermost, and this exactly 
indicates also the position occupied by them in society. 
YatsySryana indicates this in another place where he places the 
punarbhu between the virgin {kanya) and the courtesan 
and says that the establishment of sexual relations 
with either the courtesans or the punarbhm Was not considered 
as right, -neither was it absolutely condemned, because pleasure 

XanuuHtra, pp. 238-40 89-68)- fsVSI 
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was ttie guiding motive in all such connections.*** It is dear 
that in YstsySyana’s opinion there could not he any second 
marriage of the widow. Manu, whose code must have 
received its present form about that time, declares in 
unmistakable terms that in the sacred texts concerning 
marriage, the re-marriage of widows was nowhere prescribed.*** 
Tstsyftyana’s attitude towards the question of widow-re- 
marriage shows that in his days, public opinion allowed the 
widow to live with the man of her choice as his mistress, 
just as public opinion was not particularly nice or fastidious 
about making love to courtesans, but she could never receive 
the same regard, nor acquire the same position. as the married 
wife. 

About the question of marriage in general, Vatsyayana 
gives it as his considered opinion that for a man of any of the 
four vaniaa or castes, hcma or desire should be provided its scope 
in the acceptance, according to the prescriptions of the holy 
writ, of a maiden who belongs to the same caste as himself 
and who had no contact with any one before, and this, he 
aays, leads to progeny and to fame and is also sanctioned by 
popular usage ; and again, he affirms, in another connection, 
that when a maiden of the same .caste, not given to any one 
before,, is married in accordance with the prescriptions of 
holy tirrit, then one secures dharma and artha, offspring, 
high connection, an increase of friends and partisans, and 
also genuine, untarnished love. He further adds definitely 
that the contrary procedure of marrying girls of higher castes, 
or of those who had previously been accepted by others, was 
absolutely prohibited, but that public opinion was indifferent 
with regard to connection with women of the lower castes 
(if not actually outside the pale of Aryan society), as also 
with widows and courtesans, for such relations were not 

**• "s n tW *i sfsfiHr; ibidfp. se (fStm s) 
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considered ns amounting- to marriage at all, but entered into 
merely for pleasure for its own sake.*” 

Anmrnra^. — ^VStsy&yana once refers to the anvmarwud'** 
of a -woman upon the death of her lover; perhaps it has a 
reference to the practice of or dying with the 

husband, that is, burning herself on the same funeral pyre, 
but we cannot be sure about it upon such meagre evidence. 

Female ascetics. — Some women also took the monastic 
vow like men and lived upon the charity of the people. 
Nuns of the three main religions of India at the time are 
referred to in the KamasBtra. We have the Buddhist nun 
iramofMt and her Jaina sister, k^apaifa or kiapai},ikS; and 
associated with them we find the tapaaH whom I take to* be 
the woman who belonging to the Brahmanic faith, has 
renounced the world. Besides, we read of women who had 
their heads shaven (mutt4dk)- All of them are generally 
spoken of as pravrajitds or hhikfukis, i.e., female ascetics or 
mendicants. It appears, from what Yatsy&yana says, that 
these female mendicant orders did not enjoy a high reputation 
for morality : they are included among those who are declared 
to be company unfit for decent married ladies.*” Some of the 
mendicant women were proficient in the arts and their help 
was often sought by the nagaraka in affairs of love; the 
house of the bhik^ukl often formed the rendezvous for lovers ; 
she was often employed to carry messages of love and was 
regarded as a go-between who could easily create confidence 
and succeed in her mission.*” V&tsyayana, however^ 
positively asserts that the love of the female ascetie was never 
to be sought for by a nagarakay though a former teacher had' 

*** KamofStra, p. 00 (fStfM 1-8) ; and p. 184 1) 

* * ' mow l— ibid, p. SIO (aStm 68). 
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bxpiressed a contrary view.^** All this does not imply that 
female ascetics were in general considered as depraved bntf 
that some of them abused the confidence of the public and 
thus forfeited the respect with which they had previously' 
been regarded, just like some of the male ascetics 
and mendicants who erred from the right path,'” ‘and we. 
learn from Eautilya that the respect which the parivrajikct 
at bhikfuM commanded in society was made use of in order to 
fish out political secrets.'” In Bhavabhiiti’s Malatlm^ham 
we find the parivrajika^ KSmandaki, represented as a highly 
respectable lady who took great interest in the love affair 
between the hero and the heroine and worked hard for its 
fruition. This drama is an illustration, as it were, of the 
KamMndrat and Bhavabhuti in this drama shows himself very 
well-versed in VatsySyana’s writings.'®' 

Aria atid Crafta . — The age of Vatsyayana being characterised 
by very refined tastes and aesthetic perceptions, as we have 
seen above, there was joy and consequently beaiity in life, 
and it was necessarily an age when the arts fiourished and the 
crafts prospered. Vatsyayana’s nagaraka is a man of varied 
culture and from the picture that We have obtained of his' 
life and surroundings, of his home and friends, and of his 
sports and amusements, there can be no doubt that he was a great 
patro n of the arts ; in fact, it is evident that every one who 
aspired to be a member of cultured society, had to acquire 
some proficiency in poetry and music, painting and sculpture 
and to possess some knowledge of a host of minor arts, the 
twice sixty -four kalaa^^ enumerated by our author. This 
knowledge of the arts was evidently an essential part of hfe' 
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Mucbtion and without ‘this modicum of practical acquduitanoe 
#ith them' he would not be respected, as Vatsysyanit sa^s, 
m the ‘assemblies of the cultured and educated people.'** Tlie 
ideal according .to'Y&tsyftyana, was he who possessed,- 

m addition to a healthy physique, good birth and independent 
means of livelihood, a knowledge of the various arts, who 
W8U9 learned and eloquent and was moreover, a poet, well skilled- 
in telling stories, who was' fond of all the literary and arimtic 
competitions and festivities including go^ihls and dramatic 
performances and above all, a person whose character was 
marked by largeness of heart and liberality, by affection and 
love. Skill in the sixty -four arts subsidiary to the Kamasutm 
as well as a knowledge of the Sutras themselves was an 
essential part of the qualification of every cultured man and 
woman.''** To win a girl in marriage called for an exerdse- 
of many of the arts. A maiden had to be propitiated by rare 
and curious objects of art, by nicely recited romances and 
Igr sweet songs ,• if she showed a partiality for feats of “magic,” 
her favour was to be won by performing various tricks of 
legerdemain ; if she manifested a curiosity for the arts 
(kalas), her lover must demonstrate before her his skill in- 
them; the art of gathering flowers in bouquets, or weaving 
them into chaplets and garlands was specially to be 
cultivated.'** Tournaments in which a charming and rarely 
accomplished girl like Gop& w'as the prize of the victor 
(Jaya-pataka),^" appear to have been held in cities ruled by a - 
semi-republican government like that of the iSskyakula; 
If a man were uncultured and ignorant of the arts it would 
be a source of great sorrow to bis wife who, Y&tsysyana 

>>> Kanuuitra, p. 1S2 (fStraa 60-61), ftlso p 41 (tStro* 24-26) 
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suggests, m^ht herself be more proficient in them than he.^ 
|n the Lalitaviftara we fitad that unless Siddhfirtha showed 
his skill in some of the arts Pan^apSni &kya refused, 

to give his girl in marriage to him, prince though he «was."* 
It may easily be imagined that art in all its forms was likely 
to develop and prosper in a society where men and women 
twere inspired by such ideals, and that at the same time 
Ithe sciences that analysed and ministered to the manifold 
forms of artistic expression of this highly intellectual and 
cultured community also grew and were assiduously pursued* 
Not only erotics to which Yfitsyayana devoted himself, but 
also the sciences of aesthetics and poetics received a great 
impetus during this period. Bharata’s NafpoSastra appears 
to be a product of this age of aesthetic culture which reached 
its culmination in the great Kalidasa, the most careful student 
of Blarata anu* ^VatsySyana. 

Literary Art. — »V&»^have already had evidence of the 
n&garaka*s good taste in house-building bind architecture and 
also of his fondness for poetry and romc./>nce. He always 
had a poetical work on a table in his room, and' we Jieer 
from his skill at the go^ihis where kavya-mmasyaa or 
competitions in poetic skill were held every evening, that 
readiness in versification and a wide reading of poetical 
literature in general, formed the essential accomplishment of 
every one of the class to which he belonged. While wooing 
the maiden of his choice, he was expected to recite sweetly 
agreeable stories that would jUst apply to his case, or the 
romances of Sakuntala and AoimUraka and of the heroes and 
heroines of literature who had prospered in their loves. One 
skilled in reciting these stories and romances had, according to 
Yfttsyftyana, the best chance of success in love-making.’* 

* Kanuuutra, p. S64 (««tra 62), 

unrtr. Ijwssi ^rsin mfiitqnwfh i m 

vraifh i— £ait(avi«(ara, su. i4s. 

**• XSmatwfra, p. 203 (fitra 17)j p! 218 («S(ra 6)} p.'S62 («5«fa 60); p. 202 
(fStra 2); p. 271 (fitm 16); p. 302 (ra^ 12), 
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JPamHng . — ^The Pictorial art, Slekhsam, was one of the 
focemost of the sixty-four kdtSa cultivated during this period. 
• Every cultured man had in his house a drawing board, 
oitraphalaka and a vessel (aamudgaka) tot holding brushes 
and other requisites of painting.’^" Pictures, dtrakarma^ appear 
to have been drawn, as the commentator of Vstsyfyana 
explains, both on the walls (JbhitH) as well as on panels car 
boards (pkalaka) ; Yatsyfiyana advises a lover who wants to 
attract the attention of the lady whose charms have captivated 
him, to put in places frequented' her, paintings 
(probably representing himself) done on panels ; in another 
place we read of a kiss imprinted on a picture (oitrakarma),'^ 
most probably on a wall. For citrakarma or painting, the 
surface of the wall appears to have been most ordinarily used 
in ancient India, as appears from a passage in the Mudraraktaaa 
where the futility of the earnest efforts of a statesman is 
compared to ** the composition of a picture (citrakarma) without 
the wall.”*" The same idea is found in the iMlitaviatara, 
where the daughters of MSra declare that it was easier to 
paint pictures on the sky than to tempt Bodhuattva.*** 
|Bharata clearly refers to fresco-painting by the phrase 
citrakarma; he says that the walls of the theatre-hall were 
to be decorated with citrakarma after they had been carefully 
plastered, coated with lime and nicely polished, the paintings 
consisting of the representation of male and female figures, of 
toreeper-patterns and a record of great deeds.*" It is fortunate 

>*« IbM, p. 82 and p. 44 («Stra 10). 

SW T— Ibid, p. 292 (Atra 20). 

>*• lUd, p 111 (iSfraSl). 

ee tvvadpwni lltW ft»n l— •JfddrSrokjoM, Act ij. 

*** wm vm fwPw Wsn', <2^ sra ’WiRftr 

LiditavMara, xzi. 812. 

" WwW ftftnW I 

snsdlsw Pnsrit irihrtnji 
P i sw ift vif riWsmn i 

mvmv i 

aOnata XSfyalStram (Niriu^MSfara Tttm}, Obap. i], Tnnei 72*74. 

« a? 
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that in our country where we have so few pictorial records 
of the past, the oaves at Ajanta have preserved a few frescoes, 
the solitary survivals of this age of prolific artistic production. 

YAtsy&yana speaks also of the akhyanaha-paia^^ which is 
evidently a roll of canvas containing the representation of a 
short story in several scenes like the yamapa^a which was 
spread by a spy of Cftpakya before the people in CandanadSsa's 
house and was exhibited by him with songs we may add 
that the direct descendant of this yarmpnia may still be seen 
in the villages of Bengal. Balls with various designs painted 
on them in a variety of colours as also water jugs of various 
elegant shapes with many paintings, are mentioned by 
VAtsyAyana as welcome presents to a maiden whose favours 
one is courting.'" The Lalitavistara mentions a similar 
plaything for children, viz., jugs beautifully painted on the 
outside but containing valueless things within.'" 

According to YatsyAyana a welcome object of presentation 
•to maidens was a colour-box {pa(olika) containing the following 
colours : — alaktaka (the red dye obtained from lac), manahSila 
(red arsenic), haritala (yellow orpiment), hingula (vermillion) 
and iyamavarnaka', the last named appears to be a vegetable 
dye, black, blue or green because the word iyama is used to 
signify all these colours. The commentator says that it means 
a powder used in painting, of rajavarta, a mineral substance.'" 
A painter surrounded by many cups {mallakas) of wet colours 
is referred to in Bhasa’s Garudatta.'" Jayamahgala quotes a 
beautiful verse apparently from a Hlpaiastra about the six 

*** Kamatutia, p, 269 («Stra 2). 

**’ fltv qviftv I— JfiidrofStfaio, Act i. 

«vd9!(,l->XamaM(fra, p. 202 («i<ra IS)- ftlv^T2! r«daWWl 
2WW T»I ^» I »I I— Ibid, p. 208 (i&(ra 14). 

IX XWn l— XT. 207., 

(tStra 14). 

*** fvWXft ftv XfinrdX XPoiXt l— ShU*, OSruiaka (TrlTcadnia Saackrlt 
SccIm), Act ix, p. 7. 
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great requisites of painting, viz., “ knowledge of appearances, 
correct perception, measure and structure of forms, action of 
feelings on forms, infusion of grace or artistic representation, 
similitude and artistic manner of using the brush and 
colours.”*" Bharata speaks of the pictorial representation 
of the feelings or rather sentiments, the raaaa^ bj* different 
colours, the erotic or amatory sentiment is represented by the 
iyama or dark colour spoken of above, the sentiment of mirth 
by white; the piteous sentiment is grey {kapota) and the 
choleric is red, the heroic is yellowish white {gaura) and the 
terrible, black ; the repulsive is blue and the a ma z in g, 
yellow.*" 

Sculpture . — Sculpture flourished as much as painting in 
the age of Vstsyayana as is fully borne out by the numerous 
sculptural records that have come down to our time from that 
period. Yatsyayana himself bears ample testimony to it: 
takahatMt carving on wood or stone was one of the sixty-four 
arts and every nagaraka had in his house implements for 
working at it ; similarly in every house there was a lathe and 
other arrangements for turning which, likewise, had its place 
among the sixty-four kalas. Yatsyayana does not expressly 

mention an image of a god, but from what he says of the 
household temple where the gods were worshipped, of the 
worship offered and the gifts made to the deity to whom one 
was particularly devoted,*" it is apparent that such images 

Kamatuira p. S3. The tranilation ia by Mr Abanindraneth Tagore, the founder 
of the modem Bengal school of painting, who has discussed this verse in the Xodtm 
Bctn€v>, XV. (1014}, pp- 681-9. 

iRi^ uiTC vw: irtPtfw. I 

vwta; viit fhs: iwftftifi: i 

jftCl ^ wn*w: i 

Whfinw. VII a: wa: i 

mtya»S$tra, ch. vl, S2-43 (p, 63). 

>•* See XemosStrs, tp. 924 (sfifra 3); K:— p. 811 (lutra 20), • 

S jlj m a ilHi aaH eto.— p. S40 (s^ 26). 
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were familiar objeot» in his days. The lalitavistara spe^, 
of the numerous images of the gods that came down from th^ 
pedestals to do obeisance to the child Buddha when he made 
his appearance in the DeoaJbula, the quarter of the palace 
occupied by the gods.'” Besides these images for worship, 
representations in wood and stone of human beings, both male 
and female, puntfapraiima' and stripratvmA — were used by the 
class for whom Yatsyfiyana wrote, for decoration and as 
appurtenances of love. Stands for placing images, or 
pUtiolik^, are mentioned by YstsySyana, and life-size statues 
in wood or stone evidently stood on them in every n^garaha*a 
house, as Yatsyfiyana speaks of very familiar uses made of 
them by lovers who often gave an indication of their passion 
for a lady by slyly kissing or embracing a statue in her sight. 
Similar other uses of portrait-statues in the harems of 
kings have been indicated by Yatsyayana.'” In BhSsa’s 
Pratima-n&iaka (Act III) we read of the life-like 
representations of past kings ranged round a room as in a 
museum. 

The demand for beautiful dolls and play-things of which 
the girls in Yatsyayana’s age appear to have been very fond, 
offered a vast field for the ezeroise of the plastic art. 
Y&tsySyana advises a young man trying to win the affection 
of a maiden to present her with dolls {duhit rka) made o f wood, 
horn, ivor y, cloth, waz, plaster or earth. Erotic pairs of 
human figures made ^ wobS might also be presented ; such 
erotic pairs {ndthunam) cut out of the leaves of trees were 
also sent by sweethearts to each other. Playthings liked 
by girls are miniature cooking utensils, small temples of the 
gods {devakulargrhaka)^ toy animals like goats or rams and 
playthings made of earth, split bamboo or wood, such as cages 
of birds. Small stands for images, ear ornaments made 

' ‘ Ste. — Lalitaviitara, Tiii. 119. 

»•« XSmqsStro, p. ZS9 (»iUro 8) ( p.,89(> (»S«ro B) j p. 80? ((Sira 14) j aliO 

Mfteww ’•r i^-p. iii ((Stra si). 
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d WAX or whatever other objects of art might be demanded hf' 

the girl of his choice, must be presented by the man courUng 

her either openly or in secret.^ 

Mwtie , — Three kaJ^ appertaining to music, singing 

,{0ta), playing on instruments {vadya) and dancing {ntdya) 

have been given by our author the first place in the list of 

arts; besides, there are two more — ndaihtioc^a or playing 

on cups filled with water in varying proportions and 

ttfjSdomamhoivMydm that is, playing on string instruments 

of which the chief was the and also on percussion 

instruments represented by the damaru?’* This last most 

probably represents the earliest form which in course of time 

had evolved the m.rda/hga, which has lately been proved V 

of our eminent scientists to be the most scientifically 

constructed percussion instrument ever used.^** The mfda^a 

was already known to the Mdhavagga and Asvaghosa speaks 

of songs sung to the accompaniment of The mrdcvhga and of 

music produced on mrdangas struck by the fingers of women, 

and the Lalitcmatara mentions it again and again with other 

varieties of drums.'*" I am inclined to think that V&tsy&yana's 

ihmaruka stands here for percussion instruments in general. 

The even then formed the most popular of the musical 

instruments in India, as is apparent from the fact that it ' 

formed a necessary piece of furniture in the rooms of every 

nagdraka on which as we have seen, he played almost every 

evening. Such a in the room of Nanda reminds the 

bereaved Sundarl of her dear absent husband,’*' and BhOsa’s ' 

* 

Csrudatta is overwhelmed by its merits and is enthusiastic 


>'* Ibid, pp. 20S<3 («5<ra« 12-14) | p. 208 4). 

Ibid. p. 82 (ffitra 18). 

*'* Ftof. 0. V. Baman ‘*The Aoouatio Knowledge of Asdent Hindne," Omtral 
Bindm OclUgt Ifopmuie (Benarei), Jannar/ 1920, pp. 0-12. 

*•“ SfW JfofcSoappo, i. 7 . 1-2; trerttht— 

'"BHiUhaeaTita, i. 46 ; SlflaUSlfSvW Ibid, ii 

r. 40. • 

**' fNldfira <ft2K~ ~ SaiMi d«n ‘8aoinfe Xivya, vi. 82. 
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in its praises.^** Of wind instruments, the flute made of a 
hamboo reed (vaHiia) is mentioned by V&tsy&yana who praises 
it as capable of winning the heart of any girl when used in' 
the way he prescribes.*** In the BuddhacarUa and Lalitaviatara 
it is called veipu and is generally associated with the vUj&i 
and women play upon it.*** We have seen that music with 
or without dances was enjoyed by our nagardka every evening, 
^e nMgaraka'a sons received lessons in music at the gmdharva- 
tSUA or college of music belonging perhaps to the city or to 
the gnrja or corporation to which he belonged. Sweet and 
ravishing songs delighting the ear, form, according to 
Yfttisyftyana, the readiest means of gaining the love of a man 
mr a woman, and sometimes songs were specially composed 
containing a mention of the name and the family of the 
lover.*** Concerts {turyya) are mentioned by VatsySyana, 
in which a party of musicians of both sexes sang and played 
together on various instruments. A party of such players 
was sometimes strengthened by its head {rangopajlvin) giving 
his daughter in marriage to a clever artist who could help 
in the concert An actress (ik^anika) is mentioned by 
YSitsyiiyana as a very good carrier of love messages,*** because, 
as Cfirudatta says, a person making a living by the kolas, 
like her, must be very clever at all sorts of tricks.*** 
Bharata says that sometimes on the stage the female parts 
were acted by men and an actress sometimes acted that 
of a man.'** Some actresses were maintained by the king 

* • * WSlKSStfiVli TWJ [—“Carudatta (TriveDdnim Sanskrit Series), Act in, 

p.« 

* * * VWUtft tn Vi Vljn vvfil \—Kamantra, p. 379 (*5tro 43). 

* • * V<.illl9v~Su<Iiikaean(a, v. 49 ; etc — LaUtamlara, v. 40, zxi. 

801, eto.! also Vitvf gfe S W l: I— Tbid, ziii 163. 

**' XSmasiitra, p. 804 (iStni 16); p. 308 (sStra 18); p. 812 (sutra 33); p 314 (sBtro 

88 ). 

Ibid, p. 280 (iWra 63) ; p 866 (siitrat 28.84) 

*** OSradatta, Act iii, p. 6V. 

*•* SirfH litsni uvolslv Vl etc. — ^Bharata, VS/yaiattra, Chap, zii. 
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suitable quarters in the palaee were set apart for 
them.** 

Cre^9 . — In a society where both men and women wore 
ornaments, it was qnito natu^ that the crafts of the jewellmr 
(manikara) and the goldsmith (sauvanfika or aumr^kSta) 
should prosper. The nagaraka, when going to his club or to 
his garden picnic, wore ornaments and the king did so on his 
formal visit to the queens every afternoon.**** The statues 
that have come down from this age bear this out. It was, 
however, the demands of the ladies, who could not appear 
before their husbands without having ornaments on, that 
furnished the amplest occupation to the goldsmith and the 
jeweller. Some of the ladies decorated their whole persob 
with ornaments. Those who could not afford to have pure 
gold ornaments had to be satisfied with those made of an 
inferior kind of gold alloyed with an inferior metal. Beyond 
a general mention of the alarhkaraa VatsySiyana does not 
name other ornaments than rings which are very frequently 
referred to as tokens of love presented by lovers to eadi 
other.*** The Lalitavistara mentions a ring worth several 
lacs and a pearl necklace that was worth many times 
that sum. Carudatta’s wife also had a pearl necklace given 
to her by her parents worth a lac.'** The testing of jewels 
and coins {rupya-ratna-parik§a) was a useful art in this 
community and Yatsyayana knows a Fa»A;a^»4;a,adfamond>outter, 
whose craft was to purify or refine precious stones.*** Plates 
and other vessels made of the precious metals, gold and 
silver, are mentioned by Yatsy&yana and were evidently often 

*** XSmatiitra, p. 248 (riitnu 78-79). 

>' « Ibid, p. S8 (••tni 40) i p. 248 («S(ra 76). 

VtwtWimWKSWti p. 841 (»Stro SB); 1— Ibid, p. S41 

(fBtra 27). About nugi ho ibid, p. 244 (*Stra SO); p. 281 («S(fo 81); p. 874 (tStra 88); 
p. 898 (riitra 20), etc. * * 

*’• i — *ii. i48; 

timiAV I— Ibid, Til 88 tujamtdatta, p. 88. 

p. 8S*(iB(ra 18); p. 889 (iStre 19). 
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,i»ed in the hooses of the rich while those made of the\iwar 
metals, copper, bell-metal or iron were used by ordinaiy 
people; moreover, vessels made of earth, split-bamboo, wood 
and skins were in very general use.’” 

Besides the jeweller, the goldsmith and the diamond-cutter, 
the dyer of clothes (raujaka) also was an artisan who appears 
to have access to the inner apartments of the n&g0raka*9 house 
and to take orders from the ladies direct. Blue and orange 
(colour of the hmmbha flower) seem to be the dyes most 
fashionable ; the dyer is by preference called the 
Mllkimmbharanjaka. The yellow dye was also perhaps 
generally used, though the dye obtained from turmeric 
(haridrS) provides a proverbial expression for denoting fickle, 
impermanent affection.’” Sundarl, Nanda’s beloved wife, is 
described as weaving a garment of the colour of the ruby 
(padmaraga) which is no doubt the same as the hmmbha 
colour of y&tsySyana, and m the Buddhacarita a lady is 
represented as wearing a blue dress.’” Earlier still, these 
very same dyes appear to have been in favour. The noble 
Licchavi youths who went out of Yesftli to pay their respects 
to the great Buddha are described in the MahSnagga as wearing 
blue, red and yellow robes besides white ones ; the same work 
enumerates a number of other colours as being used by people 
living in the enjoyments of the world, though even there the 
blue, yellow and red are given the first place.’” The economic 
housewife is described by Yatsyftyana as getting the rejected 
clothes of her husband cleaned and redyed and then presenting 
them to the servants.’” 


>'< Ibid, p. SS7 ($stra 7) | p S2S (iStni 27). 

«tc-Ibid, p. 269 ($Sira IS). I— lUd, p. 880 

• (rttfalT) 

, — fanadaranaiula X5«ya,>i. 26; — BudMaemrk*, 

It. 88; IWd, xu. 107. 

*** MahSvoff, Vi. 80. 8 and Till. 80. ' 

*** JPtMwSIni, P> 880 («5trs 84). 
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A number of artisans are mentioned bjr VfttsySjrXna as 
Hwlping the tMgaraha in the deocuration of his person and thus 
m his quest of love, and are spoken of by Vatsy&yana as his 
friends: among them we find in the first place, the florist wh6 
looks after his fiower-beds, wbq makes garlands for his neck 
and chaplets for his head, and who helps him in preparing 
fioral decorations for presentation to his beloved.*” Next comes 
the perfumer (ftaugandhika) whom, as we have seen, he 
patronised very liberally. Then we have the goldsmith, the 
betel-leaf-seller, as also the washerman, the barber and the 
wine-seller. The women-folk of these artisans were also 
I regarded by him as his friends {mitrmi),™" This establishment 
j of friendly relations between the wealthy nagaraka and the 
{ craftsman appears to indicate a great respect for the crafts 
' which arc nowhere in VstsySyana spoken of as impiyiagany 
' inferior rank or position. 

The Foaition of the Oaijik^, — In the age of Yfttsy&yana, 
the Oatjiika, or the educated and accomplished woman about 
the town, occupied a peculiar position. Though belonging 
to the class of "public women", still she appears to have 
been treated with special consideration. But it was not every 
courtesan that received this appellation: it was only when a 
woman of this class was marked out by high intellectual 
attainments, and striking pre-eminence in the arts that she 
won the coveted title of gaifika. She must have her 
mind cultivated and trained by a thorough education 
{iSatraprahatabuddhih) and Y&tsyftyana lays down that it is 
only when a courtesan is versed in both the series of sixty-four 
arts or kalaa enumerated by him and is endowed with an 
amiable disposition, personal charms and other winning 
qi^lities, that she acquires the designation of a gatfikS and 
receives a seat of honour in the assemblies of men. She is 
always honoured by the king and is highly lauded by ipen 

”• ewNwO i ew i ; . udtnmn; •to.-iwd, aa. 

*'** Bm p. SS («B(rM4i7 and 86) ; p. 900 (litm 9). 
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qualified to appi^oiate merit; her fovours and eompa&y idw 
Bought for, and ,8he becomes, in &tct, the obserred of hH 
observers, a model and pattern for all.'*" In the LaUt9ioii^t>tti 
king Suddhodana desires for the young SiddhSrtha a bride Vho 
Iras as much learned in the iaxtras and as accomplished ih the 
arts as a ganika}^^ Bharata^s Naiyaiattra which is a work of. 
the same period speaks equally, if not more, enthusiastically, 
about the excellences of the gayika. Bharata describes her as 
one who knows the practical application of various arts, who 
possesses a deep knowledge of many of the sciences (^dsfros), 
who is skilled in the sixty-four kalas and in dancing to the 
accompaniment of music, whose conduct is marked by respect 
towards superiors, by graceful and engaging manners, by 
char mi ng gestures and sweet blandishments; who possessed 
strength and firmness of mind and at the same time modesty 
and a sweetness of temper ; who is free from the characteristic 
defects of women ; who speaks gracefully and clearly ; who is 
clever in work and does not get tired— a woman possessed of 
all these rare qualities and accomplishments would be called a 
gai^ka,^^ lhat she was regarded by Bharata as a woman of 
great education and culture appears from the fact that the 
ganikS, when introduced as a character in a drama, is, according 
to him, to speak Sanskrit.'*” The uses to which the gavika puts 
her money are also characterised by a desire for public good 
and her charity shows the noble tendencies of her cultured mind. 
The gamkas of the highest class, says Yfttsyfiyana, consider it 
as the highest gain to themselves when they receive sufficient 
money to spend on the buildihg of temples, excavation of 

***’ I 

vrB nTwiniri ^ apnislx i 
TO vnn dspn i 

^ K BWB II— IWd, p. 40 (fStru S0.!1}. 

i — Xaittavtiteni, sit. 189. 

“» BharatTva JiSiyalSttra— (Nirpsya-SIgaTa Preas ad.), Chap, ssir, tOQ.113. 

*** KWR vPSTOW I TOnromBti tnti h 
n»d. Chap, srii, 37-38. 
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tanks, plapting of gardens, erection of bridges and of houses 
for saciifioe and ceremonies or the institution of permanent 
arrangements for the worship of the gods. They valued very 
highly any chance of giving away cows to Brshmaijas, of 
course, through a third person, because no BrShniapa would 
^oept anything from a courtesan.*^* 

The ffamJka literally appears to mean a woman who is the 
member of a ffa^ or corporation, whose charms are the 
common property of the whole body of men associated together 
by a common bond, economic or political. Mlanu associates 
the ffai^a and the ganika in one verse saying that the food 
offered by both were equally to be refused by a Brahmin.** 
The gai^a might be a corporation of citizens, the 
n&garikajana-aamcasayci of Y&tsyayana, like the one to which 
our nagaraka belonged, or it might be a political body like that 
of the Licchavis of Vai^li whose gaiiikS, Ambapsliks, was a 
glory to their capital and was credited with all the virtues and 
qualities contemplated by Vfitsyftyana and Bharata, thus 
testifying that their definitions were not fanciful and imaginary. 
We read in the Mahavagga that she was charming, attractive, 
graceful, possessed of a fine and tender complexion, generous, 
and proficient in dancing, song and music. The wealth and 
power that the gaiiika of Yai^I possessed and the position that 
she occupied, were in no way inferior to those of the best of the 
proud Licchavis; her train was as numerous and as sumptuously 
decorated, her carriages were as magnificent, as those of the 
Licchavis against whom she drove up axle to axle, wheel to 
wheel, and yoke to yoke. Her presence made the city of 
Yai^ shine forth in great splendour and glory. She 
constituted, as it were, a valued institution of the city, the 
high model of beauty and art thus set up by the gaiiika of 
Yes&li roused a merchant of the rival city of Bfijagaha to 
induce king BimbisSra to have this insljitution of gat^ktU^ in 

>•* XSnift»ra,p 340 (wtrate). 
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Iin own capital which suffered in this respect in comparuon 
with the chief city of the gaiMrdjya or republie of th^ 
liccharis.”* It shows that in those early times gaiUkSs welre 
not so numerous as they became in Tfttsyayana’s days. But 
we observe that in the days of K&ty&yana, the author of the 
Varttika-gutras of the grammatical school of Fs^ini, there wmre 
already guilds of gaifikaa (gUtfikgam), as explained in the 
MahSbhSgya, just as we read of the gaifikSmUgha in 
Vfttsyftyana.*® 

We may also note the fact that Buddha excludes from 
lus fold the eunuch and the hermaphrodite, but not the 
pggtifcS who does not appear to have been looked upon 
as a moral outcaste past redemption. The Buddhist religious 
books have hardly anything to say against AmbapSlika, the 
courtesan of Vais&ll, nor do they suggest that there was 
anything peculiar or out of the way in the favour that Buddha 
showed towards her. Beading the Vinaga Fitaka we are 
struck by the care and solicitude bestowed by the Buddha in 
order not to offend public opinion and to give a decent and 
respectable appearance to his congregation. He thought it 
disreputable and exceedingly revolting to the sense of common 
decency of the people to harbour sinners like the parricide or 
the matricide, but apparently he experienced no difficulty in 
ordaining a courtesan who had reformed herself ; he could take 
her in without causing a shock to the moral susceptibilities of 
the people and in fact some of the noble sisters (Theris) whose 
inspired songs have been compiled in the TheHgdih& had 
reformed their life which before ordination was not quite above 
reproach. 

The position that the ganjihS, enjoyed, may be explained 
by the fact that in a society characterised by eesthetie 

*** Uahavtffa, t>. 80 ud Viii. 1. 

**' I— psfMit, it. a 40 . st e aww (Vsrtttio) snsiqi 

inNW«ll JfaASbhatt/a oT PsUfljali. Of ^ 

p. 182 (<Sfni 51). 
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refinement as was the age of Y&tsyfiyana; women who possessed 
^cial proficiency in the arts were respected for the Tsdue of 
their art, and their company was sought for by all lovers of art ; 
the long training and education needed for the acquisition of such 
literary and artistic accomplishments as the ganil^ possessed, 
could not be obtained by a girl who was married and had to 
manage a household, especially as she was married rather 
early, though V&tsyftyana’s chapter on courtship shows that 
many of them remained unmarried even after puberty. 
Moreover, it was certainly not considered decent for such 
a girl to attend the public schools of art or gandharva~tsJ9»t 
where the daughters of the ganiihaa received lessons in the 
arts, and formed, as VstsySyana says, acquaintance with the 
sons of the wealthy citizens nor could any but very wealthy 
parents afford to give their daughters such education at 
home. "Where the parents were very rich, as in the case of 
the daughters of princes and high officials, they did receive, 
as we have seen before, a thorough education in the arts and 
sciences. GopS was as learned and clever as any gmfikU, 
as the Zalitavietara says. Then again, the wedded wife, 
on account of her manifold duties in the household, could 
not cultivate the arts as thoroughly as she would like to; 
besides, the great regard for purity in the married woman 
and the strict and rigid rules that guided her conduct, even 
in the age of "Vfttsyayana, prohibited, as we have seen before, 
her receiving lessons in the arts except from her own 
husband. We see, therefore, that the gcutikas like the 
Hetseree in the Athens of Pericles, were generally more 
educated and better skilled in the arts than the married 
women and the nSgarakas, though they had devoted wives 
at home, as the ideal of a wife drawn by YatsySyana shows, were 
attracted by the intellectual and artistic qualities of the educated 
Such a noble soul as Bhasa’s Ceyudatta, though had 

* • • hvt inn »•% I— nnd, p, 364 («B(ra 16) 
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D devoted wife at home, who was ready to sacrifice the las| 
bit cf her personal prope rty for his sake and for whom h€i 
himself had a great regard, did not scruple to falling in love 
with the actress Yasantasena, and the Hfcchakafika makeq 
him even marry her.'" With such ideals of the devote^ 
wife as we have in YatsySyana and in Bhssa’s CSrudatta, it 
cannot be said with any sound reason that the nSgaraka sought 
the company of the gattika because his life at home was 
miserable or unbearable, but evidently he was drawn by 
her accomplishments. Even the general public, who though 
they despised her for the life she led, tolerated her on account 
of her high artistic qualifications which they found many 
occasions to enjoy and appreciate at the prekahnakaa or 
performances at the festive assemblies (aamajas) such as we 
have described above. 

Cotwlimon. — We have thus seen that the nagamka was 
a man of considerable intellectual culture and aesthetic 
refinement, but at the same time he was not very scrupulous 
with regard to sexual morality. He is the product of an age 
when wealth and riches were flowing into India through an 
extensive commerce with the east and the west and the picture 
that the Kamasutra furnishes of his life also shows the virtues 
and vices characteristic of such an age. In the first place we 
observe that this materialistic prosperity had led to the 
formation in the country of materialistic ideals that made 
more of the comforts of the world than of dhaima or the life 
of discipline. There are people, says Yatsy&yana, who hold 
that the dharmaa should not be practised, in as much as the 
fruits of such practice, — the rewards for these austerities, are 
only prospective, and moreover they are doubtful and 
uncertain at best ; who but a fool would give away to others, 


**'* CSruaatta, Act iii, pp. 63 ff. VltsySyma alto refen to the narnage with a 
courteiOD, though it wae fally bfoding for only one year, aftar which period, the hnahand 
atill letidiied some, but not exclnaire, c]aim to her Bgecti(yis c'sqw- 
WSfinnieift Wl wllwJI WqViWitfv JrsmatStfe, p. :ie6 (satnu 30.28). 
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^Itat he ftflB ift his own honds, in the hope of somh futnih 
gain? Better a dove to-daj than a peacock to*morro#'. 
Better a copper token {^ar^Spaffa) that is certain than a pii^ 
of sterling gold — a nifka — the acquisition of which is doubtfnl. 
YstsySyana, of course, combats these ideas, but it shows that 
the materialistic ideals of pleasure are there in the country^, 
though limited only to a small section of people, mostly to the 
Laukayatikas or materialists.'** 

It must not be imagined, however, that the age in which 
Vatsyftyana lived was, as a whole, an age of gross materialism 
or that the whole of Indian society at the time bore thfa 
character ; it will be a mistake to suppose that the nagamht^s 
easy morality was even a main feature of the character of 
the majority of the people. In the first place, YfitsySyaha 
paints in his nagaraka t he pict ure of & particular and limited 
section of t^_dwellers in cities. A ndgaraka is a Wealthy 
person who has received a liberal education in youth and has 
already earned a competence by inheritance or by personal 
endeavour, so that he can afford to lead the life of comfort and 
pleasure in a city. The class which he represents has lived in 
all ages and in all countries wherever economic prosperity has 
enabled a section of the people to command and enjoy the 
good things of the earth. His counterpart is not wanting in 
our modern days in countries which are rich in material wealth 
and where the people “enjoy life.” He can be traced With 
but few changes, and these only in details, in the salons of 
Paris and YienUa, of London and Berlin. In India itself, his 
successors, though not absolutely extinct, are but few, for the 
good reason that the abundance of material riches and the 
consequent joys of life out of which the nagaraka could grow, 
have departed from this country. 

Then, again, we observe that the character of the maimdi 

etaSiuwnri wend ^ 
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vas marked by firmness and purity, modesty and cestramti 
showing that the general ideals of society as regards s<KKmd 
purity had not suffered since the age of the Dkarma^treu, In 
fact it is apparent from what Y&tsyftyana says that the main 
current of social life had not undergone much transformation 
and that the ideals set up in the J>harma‘Oodea still controlled 
society. He asserts that the whole structure of society is 
upheld and maintained by the observance of the principle of the 
division of the people into var^^ or classes and into airatnaa 
or stages of life. In this society one does not marry until he 
has finished his education; after marrying he lives the life of 
a good citizen and brings up a family, and in advanced years, 
retires from worldly activities and devotes himself exclusively 
to matters spiritual. The Brahmanas among the four classes 
were highly respected, their blessings being considered as 
conducive to long life and glory.*** Respect for the Vedas 
and the other Holy scriptures is insisted upon ; it is declared 
that there is no room for doubting the validity of their 
teachings: in matters relating to life in this world, which 
can produce visible effects, one has to guide oneself in 
accordance with the ordinances of 'the Sacred Codes; and in 
matters relating to the life bey6nd and producing effects 
beyond the physical vision of man, one is also guided by the 
prescriptions of Holy Writ such as the performance of 
sacrifices and similar other observances. It is declared that 
the authority of the sacred scriptures is binding with regard 
to dharma or the principles of right conduct which have to 
be learned from Sruti, or the Vedas, and also from the assemlfiy 
pf men proficient in them.*** 

sTWswt msiwtmfin: (sauwfSH ) i— lUd. p. aso («stra si): •!«> p i7o 
(istra 86). Of. whwwwftiltw aaaTf Owmm: eto.->ibid, p. so ai)t 
wR a m w aw i— p. la (iscm e) s sm i sn4 ^ ihsif i 

^ I— PP- fi-ia (««tra» 2-4). 
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Vedio sacrifices still appear - to have constituted an 
important feature of the religious exercises of the people; 
along with other common occurrences of life sacrifices are 
mentioned by Y&tsySyana as occasions when there was a 
gathering of people of both sexes and we are told that even 
the virtuous matron could attend such assemblies with the 
permission of her husband. Tbe erection of sacrificial al^p 
and houses, formed one of the most earnest desires of 
women, nay even of the courtesans. Sacrifices formed an 
indispensable part of the ceremony of marriage which, if once 
performed in the presence of fire, i.e., with sacrifices, could 
never be repudiated; this is declared as the rule upheld by 
all teachers and throughout his chapter on courtship and 
marriage, Yfttsyayana advises a young lover, again and again, 
to ratify his marriage with the maiden of his love with 
sacrifices in the fire brought from the house of a irotriya, 
i.e. a man who keeps up the sacrificial fire constantly bumiog 
in his house and daily offers oblations in it. A person 
initiated for sacrifice {dik^ita) is also mentioned along with 
persons who have taken certain vows or have assumed the 
marks of certain sects of ascetics.'” This makes it abundantly 
clear that the sacrifices laid down in the grhya-^tras stillj 
held a prominent place in the life of the period when 
YatsySyana lived and here he is corroborated by epigraphic 
evidence. The inscriptions in Western India of the early 
centuries of the Christian era show that sacrifices on a large 
Isqale were performed at the time and munificent gifts were 
made to Bhiksus and Brahmanas even by persons of foreign 
extraction like Usavadata. Yatsyayana speaks of a thousand 

’ ** iiR iqi iinftiisw« » w »c f< (^ ^f im i inuqr v e wwi vqrvfir k 
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cows given away to B^hmapis. Moreover the '.daily 
performance of halukamia at the nagaraka's house under 
the supervision of his wife shows still the influence of the 
grhya-sutraa^^ Then again, the ndgaraha, though a pleasure- 
seeker, was a worshipper of the Gods. We have already 
■ referred to the niche at the head of his bed for holding an 
image of the i^ta-devatd or the deity to whom he was- 
pdrticularly devoted and also to the daily worship of the 
gods at the hr<usehold temple. Moreover, he, and specially 
his wife, took part in fasts and observances whose number 
was apparently not insignificant. Besides, we have seen, 
how at regular, as well as irregular, intervals the public took 
part in grapd religious festivals (gha(d) often accompanied 
by processions of images and attended by men and women 
in large numbers. Even a courtesan considered it as the 
greatest happiness of her life {IdhhdtUaya) to institute 
arrangements for the worship of the gods.'*’ All these facts 
go to prove that religious observances played a great part in 
the life of the people in Yatsyayana’s time, and that the 
Code of Manu had at the time acquired its full authority 
over the public mind as is shown by Vatsyayana who speaks 
(^f Svdyamhhuva Mann as the person who had taken up the 
Dharma section of Prajapati’s all-embracing encyclopaedia 
and dealt with it in a separate treatise. Besides, Yajnavalkya’s 
great code, second in importance to Manu alone, is supposed 
to have been composed about the time when Vatsyayana 
lived.>“ 


>•« For the epigrapbio evidence lee Spigrnphia Indtea, vol viii, pp. 59.00, etc, j 
alio Beport of th/i Arehaologkal Survey of Weitern India, voU. iv and t. 
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It was in this period, again, that MahsySna Buddhism 
grew and spread, and it must be admitted that the literature 
of the Mah&yana school bears on its face the impress of this 
a ge culturc. Its great preachef, 

Asvagho^a, sought to popular^ his Taith by* writing dramas 
and magnificent poetical works instead of works on dry 
dialectics and abstruse theology. The few fragments that 
we possess of As'vaghosa’s dramas, Sariptiiraprakaraiia and 
others, show that in at least one of them the ganika played 
almost as important a part as in Bhasa*s Cdrudatta, and that 
too in a work where Buddha himself makes his appearance 
with some of his dearest disciples. Atfvaghosa was in the 
first place a theologian and a dialectician, as his Vajrtuuohl 
would go to prove, but in an age of great aesthetic culture, 
he had to adapt himself to the refined tastes of his audience 
and so he sweetened the tasteless doses, of his dry theological 
doctrines with the honey of poetry and mii^ic, and he knew 
how to mix the ingredients with all the skill of a master. 
The Lalitacietara also has succeeded eminently in combining 
intense love and reverence for the Master with poetic skill 
and grace. The Dlvgdvadana and the Mahdvaetu also appear 
to have received, at least, some additions in this era of kaihSt 
and akhyams of which we find a frequent mention in 
Vatsyayana.’®' 

In the next place, we gather from the philosophicQil 
literature of the age in which Vstsyayana liv^ed, that it was 
one of intense philosophipal sp emilatinn. Nagarjuna in the 
second century A.X), had established his Bmyavada or 
Philosophic Nihilism and he was followed by a string of great 
logicians of his school. His success roused to activity all 
the orthodox schools of philosophy the representatives Of 
which proceeded to compose new works, to write extensive 

>•* For *Aivsghofa*8 Dramag, aeo Lfldera, Kontglteh pttutt. Tut fan Exp,, JUatnar* 
Baniknt Teele, Heft 1 and^Haa Bat tputrupraiafaisa (Stfa. dar K preuu Mad d. Wtaaan.), 
1011 . 
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commentaries on the already existing texts, or at any rate 
to bring their systems up to date by fresh additions calculated 
to combat successfully the new school that was gradually 
acquiring strength and volume. Whether we do or do not 
accept the conclusion of Prof. Jacobi that the Nyayadar^ma 
and the Brahmaautra were originally composed between A.D. 
200 and 450, we have less reason to doubt him when he assigns 
to this period the old commentators, Yfitsysyana, Upavanpa 
and Baudhayana (the VrttiJc&ra) who were all working to 
bring their respective systems in line with the new ideas 
originated by Buddhist thinkers. Even the author of the 
KSmaeuira has shown the prevailing tendency of the time 
by defining his general concepts and discussing the current 
theories about them in the approved philosophical method, 
and he has approached his subject with the detatchment of a 
scientific observer and the analytic skill of a subtle logician. 
Moreover, we must not forget that in the period embraced 
by the first four centuries of the Christian era, the 
Mah&bhSrata was receiving the final form in which we possess 
it now.*** 

There can be no doubt, then, that this age of great 
philosophical discovery and analysis, the age that produced 
the Jjalitavistara and the code of Yajnavalkya could not 
have been marked by a general low tone in moral life. The 
^e to be studied as a whole requires a study of all sides of the 
Indian civilisation of the time based on a far ampler stock of 
materials than only Vstsyayana can supply. Yatsyayana’s 
work deals with only one aspect of it and shows that his was 
an age of great intellectual activity in all directions, and the 
great thinker makes an analysis of the erotic feelings and of 
the elementary relations between the sexes in a right scientific 


••• For "Prof. Jacobi’s views see Journal of th» ^tmsneafl Oriental Society, 1911, 
p. 29 . * For Vl^qrSyaiia’s philosophical discussions see KanutOUra, pp, 11-25 'Em the date 
of the ItttKSbKira^a, see E. W. Hopkins, 2 ^ Qreat Epic cf fndtn, pp 392-96 and Wlntemits, 
desehichts dsr Induchen Litteratur^ i, p, 403 . 
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spurit: in dcnng so he naturally turned for illustration to the 
class that had cultivated this side of the humanistics for 
centuries, at least since the time of PSnini, to whom as we have 
seen, the ncigaraka was a familiar character. YatsySyana does 
not cast a charm over illicit love, nor does he invest it with the 
halo of romance. He merely gives a frank and matter-of-fact 
account of the social sore, and proceeds to a masterly analysis 
of the psychology of the man who seeks such love — the 
jealousy, anger, hatred, passion, greed, selfishness that working 
within the brain of the human animal, cloud his judgment and 
pervert his tastes. He points out categorically that a scientific 
work (iSatra)^ dealing with a subject as a whole, must be 
exhaustive, but that is no reason why a particular practice 
described in it should be carried into effect ; for example, the 
taste, the properties and the digestive qualities of dog’s flesh 
are given in medical works, but that is no reason why it should 
le adopted as an article of diet by sober men.'" He winds up 
his thesis by saying, “whenever, on account of the character 
of the subject dealt with, I had to speak about things that 
might smack of lust and desire, I have taken care immediately 
afterwards to censure and condemn them”, and he adds that, 
he himself had followed the strictly pure life of a brahmacarin 
and had been deeply immersed in contemplation (samMhi) 
while composing the work for the benefit of the world and not 
for feeding the flames of desire. The ideal of life that he 
holds up, is that of a harmonious blending of the three elements 
— dharma, artha and hMia — which sum up according to 
Indian ideas all human motives of action for the people of the 
world. He enjoins that a rightminded person should occupy 
himself with such actions as, while giving pleasure 
do not stand in the way of the acquisition of the good things 

For VitsySyaiia's analyBii of illicit lore *ee Xumanitra, pp, 60>6tl (fStra 6.22) | 
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of the earth (orMa), and at the same time do not disre^rd the 
behests of dharma, that is, as he explains, do not afford anjr 
ground for the fear of their being followed by evil effects 
hereafter. This is the same as the teaching of the 
Bhagavadglta that God dwells in such desires as do not violate 
dhanm. Ystsyayana thus emphasises the working out of the' 
threefold functions of man (iritarga) in such a way that 
there may be no conflict among these three, while he is not 
unmindful of the fourth or final good of mankind, viz., mok§a^ 
the ultimate release from the limitations that curb the eternal 
growth of his soul. 

’RPwfWTOim ^ Pwi i * wn ft fi wi fts i: « atsuiirsSw- 
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vAlmIki as he reveals himsele in 

HIS POEM. 

A F8ychoix>qicai. Apphoach. 

Or. B. Bartta, M.A., D.Lit. (London;, 

Lecturer in Pali, Vniveraity of Calcutta. 

There are different ways of judging and appreciating a 
poem and one which has immensely influenced the civilisation 
of a great people, and the intrinsic worth of which is beyond 
dispute. These different ways can be conveniently reduced 
to a few and distinguished as falling under the following 
methods : — 

1. Scholastic or critical. 

2. Pshychological or psychogenetic. 

3. Historical. 

Let us examine what these methods signify, and ascertain 
how they, when judiciously combined, can help us to realise 
that a poem is nothing but a permanent record of the inner 
life of the poet and a reflection of the age and society in which 
he lived. 

1.. Scholastic or critical approach . — Under this we have 
to include two methods, ancient and modern. The ancient 
method is the method of its commentators which combines 
within itself an analytic treatment of poetry with philological 
dissection of words and traditional exegesis. The commentators 
judge from outside whether or no the BSmayatja is a great 
poem, whether or no it p(»8esses all the characteristics of an 
epic poem. They examine the central idea and point out how 
it animates and justifies the whole narrative, which also they 
put to the test s& as to detefmine its suitability for the 
grandeur of an epic* {^muMhacya): Tb^y come to a conclusion 
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from a judgment of the propriety {aucitya) of such 
indispensable elements of a great poem as grandeur of the 
subject^ sweetness of the verses, the music of the rhythm, 
the melody and majesty of tone, the loathing of the &lse 
^nd the base, combination of all the sentiments heightening 
• the effect) striking situations with dramatic setting and above 
all the sublimity of the moral. The main task which the 
commentators set themselves is to explain the text and to 
reconcile from a traditional and theological standpoint, all 
the discrepancies that may suggest themselves. 

The modern method, on the other hand is partly critical 
and partly historical. It agrees with the ancient method 
in so far as it judges things from outside. While the ancient 
method tends as a rule to reconcile discrepancies, and defects, 
the critical method of the modern school seeks honestly to 
judge things as they are, detecting interpolations and 
determining the original form of the Epic. Weighing the 
internal and external evidences it attempts to fix the probable 
date of composition with the further object of determining its 
importance as a literary composition and historical record. 

2. Psychological approach . — There is, beside the 
scholastic or critical, another method which is psychological. 
Instead of judging a thing from outside, it leads us to place 
ourselves somehow or another at the point of view of the 
poet himself, to see things as he would see them. The 
scenes, incidents, and chartu^ters which are all supposed to 
be real when judged from outside, are all regarded as mere 
creations of the poet’s imagination, when looked at from the 
standpoint of the poet himself. These, in other words, are 
considered, as mere devices whereby the poet reveals a history 
of his inner life and experiences, and portrays the state of 
society and civilisation under which he lived, moved and 
hadi his being. Thu method which we call psychological, 
is psychogenetic in so far as if seeks to tracS the development 
of the poet’s mind. 
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S. SUtorieal apprbaeh. — ^The psychological or the 
p^ohogenetic method, when judiciously applied, can help 
ha just to have a communion with the poet or his inner Hie, 
hilt it is not sufficient in itself to enable us to solve all the 
problems that are apt to arise in connection with the poet^ 
his age, country and environment. The deeper problems 
of history still confront the critic — at what stage of rndiah 
civilisaMon, the Bamayatta with all its grandeur became 
possible and what effect it had on the culture of the succeeding 
ages. 

In this paper I propose to approach the subject from 
a psychological standpoint. It instead of judging a poem 
from outside and judging it piecemeal, we are interested in 
judging it as a whole, the best and only method will be not 
to place ourselves outside it, but to place ourselves in it, to 
coincide by intellectual sympathy with what is unique in it, 
and above all, to have a communion with the poet whose 
life, education, character and experience are in the background 
of his work. There is nothing more profitable, I think, than 
this kind of study. 

To proceed with our task, a word is necessary, at the 
outset, about the original form of the Epic, which is the only 
record which the inspired saint Y&lmlki has left of himself. 
Modem critics are of opinion that the Epic in its original 
form consisted of five books, II-VI, the first and the seventh 
being later additions. “What was obviously a part of the 
commencement of the original poem, has been separated frcmi 
its continuation at the opening of Bk. II, and now forms 
the beginning of the 5th Canto of Bk. I. Some Cantos have 
also b^n interpolated in the genuine Books.” This is the 
fruitful result of Professor Jacobi’s investigation as summed 
up by Prof. Maodonell.^ Prof. Griffith remarks in the 
Appendix to his beautiful translatmn * -“•Ehe BSmSyaifa ei\dB, 

> fittlory «/Saiwimt Lturtitur$, p. 104. 
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c6mp)etie,'witii the trium^ant return of Bfima and 
f}iu' rescued queen to AyodhyS, and his oonseoratkm and 
(Ooronatioh in the capital of his forefathers JSoen if the »toi^ 
were not oompletCt the conclusion of the last canto of the 
sixth Book, evidently the work of a later hand than ysimlki% 
which speaks of B&ma’s glorious and happy reign, and promises 
blessings to those who read and hear the would 

he sufficient to show that, when these verses were added, 
the poem was considered to be finished. The Vttarake/ytin 
or Last Book is merely an appendix or a supplement, 
and relates only events antecedent and subsequent to those 
described in the original poem. Prof. Cowell observes* to 

the same end, “ both the great Hindu Epics end in 

disappointment and sorrow. In the MahShlun^ta the fiv^ 
victorious brothers abandon the hardwon throne to die one 
one in a forlorn pilgrimage to the Him&laya ; and in the 
same way B£ma only regains his wife, after all his toils, to 
lose her. It is the same m the later Homeric cycle — the 

heroes of the Iliad perish by ill-fated deaths But 

in India and Greece alike this is an afterthought of a 
'self-conscious time, which has been subsequently added to 
cast a gloom on the strong cheerfulness of the heroic age 

It will not be out of place to state the arguments 
whereby these scholars justify their conclusions. 

1. That there are two tables of contents in the Eirat 
Book, cantos I and III, which do not tally with each other, 
and the first of which takes no notice of the First and Last 
Books. 

2. That the interpolations are so loosely connected with 
the main body of the Epic as to make the junctures easily 
detectable. 

3. .That at least the Uttaraki^tia must be left out, as the 
Bpic narrative had< probably like its legendary prototype 4 
happy ending. 


* Aeadtam, Vol. B, No. 48. 
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I etonoi endorse these views without oertain reselrvaLtitmi; 
it seems to me that the end of the original epic wee tre|(ip 
mid Sttft’s disappearance into the boSom of the earth was 
varj likely the culmination. Hence, the Vttaral^nie^ is a 
prodigious accretion round a nucleus which originally fOrkned 
an integral part of the BdmSyatfa. If we think that Yslmlki 
strictly reproduced in his narrative the outline of a BUma Story 
as is said to have been narrated to him by Nsrada ih th9 
first canto of Bk. I, we are sure to labour under' . a greRt 
misconception. In that ease, we would identify the 
which is an Epic, with the older bardic tales on which it was 
based. 

After all the concessions that can possibly be made to the 
above arguments, I do not see how two entire books could be 
put aside as interpolations simply on the ground that there am 
two tables of contents which differ in certain details from ea^ 
other, and the first of which does not mention the topics treated 
of in the Eirst and the Last Books. To do so would be, I am 
afraid, to identify the narrative of Y&lmiki's Epic with :aR 
older form of the Bama story put into the mouth of Nftradu^ 
This cannot surely be done except by way of miggeatio fain, 'fe 
leave out the TJttaralani4a on the ground that the Epie should 
have a happy ending like the BSma^ story of ^a>^8da would 
be as if to say that Yftlmlki’s was a simple and faithful 
reproduction of the outline of a story which he found ready* 
made in the country. The Mam^cofa must ex hyp(rthen'}» 
judged as an Epic with its own moral and purpose, 
distinguishing it from the legendary basis, which had a 
different purpose altogether. If it can be rightly supposed that 
the starting point of an epopSe is a striking moral which lends 
colour to, and determines the character of the narrative, 
composed of legends which are diseordant in themselves but 
concordant as interwoven into a Whole, the end sugges^«by 
the moral of*the must have been tragic. . The older 

Rfana story as found in the inteoduotm^ eanto of the Epic and 
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in i&e Baddhisfc J^ttaka,'1ias a happy ending as all 
teles and the bidlads which are still popukr usaaUy have. 
Scanning these two older Bsma stories along with others to he 
found in the MahSbhSrata we see that they can all be groo p ed 
in either of the following two classes : 

1. Those that seek to represent BSma as an amtsra^ 
a national hero and finished example of moral exoellehoe. 
To this class belong the Bdma Upahhy&na of the JfaiddAd/vfa, 
Bk. I, the Daiaratha J&taka as it occurs in the J&taka 
commentary and the B&ma story of Narada incorporated in 
the Bdm&yatfa itself. 

2. Those of which the purpose is to inculcate, 1^ the 
example of RSma, the necessity and wisdom of keeping up 
one’s spirits and strength of purpose even in the midst of 
sorrow and trials. Such are the BSma stories of the JfoftS- 
bh&rata, Bk. Ill, cantos 277>291,and of the Daiaratha J&taha 

it occurs in the canonical J&taka Book. 

' In neither of these two classes could be placed the Bftma 
episode of the ISSmSyat^, for it stands by itself and conveys 
throughout one central idea, or a moral, as we say, whidi 
suggests a tragic end to the fable conveying it. It is stated 
in the introductory canto (canto III, Bk. I) that the iloka 
which Vfilmiki uttered at a moment of sudden shook of griefs 
contained the moral, and that he proceeded thereafter to 
develop an epic out of the current Bama story in the 
light of the teaching of the iloka. Hie oft-quoted iloka 
reads: 

eta nifoda praii^fhain tvam dgama iaivatfk Mtnak 
yat kraunoit-mithunadekam avadhih kamemo}dt(Uih 
which Griffith neatly renders, 

** No fame be thine, for endless time. 

Because, base outcast, of thy crime, 

Whose cruel hand was fain to' slay 
One of teis gentie pair at play I ” 
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Xhls ]|^tophetfo ntt^jAhce of Yftlmiki one niiglit tak« as a 
iater /indention, ^stnae aeeais in the iiitroda.otory oaato 
sriblch is regtlisded at an intoipolation. Bat the fact remains, 
IM we aludi tefe anon, that this is. the Only tune which the 
Indian Epic keeps harping on, the one' spirit Which permeates 
tlie iriioie narrative. Indeed, the Epic narrative is not the 
hardio B&ma story only but has been admirably done up with 
this one end in view by a harmonious combination of NSrada's 
B&ma story and other episodes, all drawn from the great Indian 
stock of legends and exquisitely interwoven. That the Epic 
narrative and the bardic Eama story are not the same is 
clearly stated in the introductory cantoe (Bk. I, cantos II 
&nd III). Here at any rate lies the answer why there should 
be two tables of contents instead of one ; one table fbr NSradh’s 
story (in canto I, Bk. I) and another for Yalmlki’s. narrative 
in canto III of the same Book. 

In this second table there is mention of certain topics 
which are handled along with others ' in the BMa and the 
Uttarakan^ and so far as the Vitarakm^a is concerned, it 
contains only one topic of the table, viz. the banishment of 
Sita, and its other details are not 'indicated in the table. In 
this table the item ** banishment of Slta^ comes just after the 
, item “ discharge of the legions.” Xow, the discharge of the 
legions marks the close of Book YJ which just precedes 
the THtarak&ti4a. The Uttarakatfdi^t it is strange to say, does 
not take up the thread of the narrative^ i.e. the banishment of 
Sitft until after its first 43 cantos, which are digressions devoted 
to extraneous matters abounding in popular and mystical 
noticmB about the cycles of time, the origin of the Bak^aatu 
and so forth. I think here is su'fficient reason to believe 
that there was some basic fact which was wrought into a 
prodigious structure of fancy and mysticism. To wind up, 1 
take the XJtlarakOaj^a as a whole to be an interpolation except 
certain cantos or portions which relate to tbe episode of Sit&'s 
banishment and its ^uel. Similarly the introductory cantos. 
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Atfeir my tholo^oal ' legends aseribed to Vitftltoittgn aBd the 
'pueages where there is an attempt to prore that Yilmtki vai 
a eonteftiporary of Rftma may be left out of consideratioii* ^ftie 
question of interpolations can partly be nettled by a careful 
comparison of the existing recensions of the .BtbnSyoaa. !I3 m 
interpolations wherever they occur, are to be regarded aa the 
work of some unknown Indian Pisistratus. The rhapsodtste 
who mingled their own son^ with the Epic, must also be 
allowed a share in the growth of the original poem to its 
present dimensions. These later additions have thdr own 
value and historical importance. But the final question of 
interpolation cannot be settled without a close study of Yfilmlki 
himself. Hence the question arises, who was Vftlmiki and 
what was he. 

Prof. Wilson has gathered* the following informatiim 
regarding Vftlmiki : “ Vftlmiki. was the son of Varu^, the 
regent of the waters, one of whose naines is Praohetas. 
According to the AdhyMvm BSmAywnny the sage, although 
a Brfihmana by birth, assodated with foresters and robbers. 
Attacking on one occasion the seven Bishis, they expostulated 
with him successfully, and taught him the ntaatra of BSma 
reversed, or Mara, MarU, in the inaudible repetition of which 
he remained immovable for thousands of years, so that when , 
the sages returned to the same spot, they found him still there 
converted into a valmXka or ant>hill, by the nests of the 
termites, whence his name of Vftlmiki ”. 

The current popular tradition about Vftlmtki is velcy 
much the same except that it attributes his conversion to tiSb 
instrumentality of Nftrada instead of to that of the sevmi 
Bishis. Thus popular tradition and the ToffovaUftha BSmSyaoa 
representing Vftlmiki as a sage turned firom a robber seek only 
to sing the glory and the chastening influence of the 
Bftma. They recognise by his quondam name Batnftkaxa, le. 
Treasure-mine, that spiritual faculties lie domunt even in tiw 

* Bftnmtntif (k» 
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hftrdMied Mml of % criminal and Mgh way robber and that the 
aool can be awalcened to oonsoienoe by the prqper exhortation of 
a Mdguru, They also inculcate that complete transformation 
of the soul is possible only by the redeeming power of faith, 
that the Alabaster of sin can only drop off by the sweet name 
of the Lord — BAma, B&ma. The fanciful derivation of the 
' aame Vftlmlki from valmlka . or ant-hill is intended only to 
emphasise the rigid austerity of the sage. 

An earlier and less exaggerated account of his life can be 
gleaned from the B&la and Uttarakai^(hs, the Books which we 
have, with certain reservations, put down as interpolations. 
In the introductory cantos of Bk. I. and in the cantos of 
Uttttrakaif4a where the story of BSma and SitS is continued, 
we perceive throughout a deliberate attempt to prove that 
Yftimlki was a contemporary of BSma, in that his epic is 
stated to have been brought to a close a few years after 
BAma’s return from exile, and this is the one fact which 
sharply distinguishes the earlier account from the modem 
Indian tradition especially current in Bengal, that the 
RSmayatfa was composed 60 thousand years befbro BSma, 
Bom na hote i.e. Bamayaua when B&ma was not ** 

a proverbial satire on chimerical speculations. Although the 
accounts in the Bala and Vttarakmt^ complete each other 
and partly coincide, a distinction is to be made with regard 
to the motive in each. The Adika'^a seems more concerned 
with the genesis of the Epic, and the Uttarakdif4a is more 
otmoerned with its recital throughout the world. I proceed 
to summarise from these two Kaifdae all the main facts that 
can be gathered about Yalmlki. 

First, as to the Adikauda* Vftlmlki is introduced as a 
gifted sunt who lived with BhSradvftja and other pupils in the 
B^ude <ff a beautiful hermitage, not far from Ayodhyft, in the 
sequestered valley of the Tamasft and th^Ganges. He received 
fnm HlWada the qutliue of the |lSma story, representing Bftma 
M an ideal man adc^ned with all the qualities of head and hewt* 
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Alter fin ishin g his bath iii the Tamasa, he chanced, tb seh iif 
the adjoining forest a pair of krauncot at play Kith ^ach 
other. Suddenly a cruel fowler shot an arrow and piere^.tha 
male bird. The krau&di was disconsolate and bitterly mourned 
the tn^ic separation from her mate. This painful sight mov^ 
the heart of Yltlmlki and the impious act of the fowler kin^ 
wrath in him, and with a mingled feeling of inteMj 
and disgust, he burst forth quite unconstj 
poetic utterance, a pronouncement of curse 
Beturning to his cottage he brooded over the patl 
and mused on the iloka that had expressed his si 
In this psychological moment the poetic vision dawned upon 
him. The inspiration came from Brahma himself urging 
him to convey the truth and pointing out the Biama story 
as the proper vehicle. Accordingly he set about to weave the 
instructive narrative of the JRamapaiia out of the Biama story 
with which he combined many other legends told by holy 
sages of old. When he finished his work, he became anxious 
to see it recited all over the world. In such a moment the 
twins Kusa and Lava, who were living under his protection, 
happened to come to him. In this princely pair of graceful 
voice, he found the first rhapsodists to whom he entrusted 
the task to recite his heroic song — 


“ in tranquil shades where sages throng; 

Where the good resort, in lowly home and royal court.” 

Kusilava carried out the task to the satisfaction of the master 
by whom they had been trained. This unheard of heroic 
song appealed to all and was received with favour wherever 
it was chanted, even in the royal court of BSma himself. 

Next, as to the Uttarakati^. Valmiki received with a 
fatherly affection the forsaken Sita in his hermitage where 
she had been helplessly banished. There she gave birth to 
the princely twins Kusa and Lava, who by a ^singular fortuiie, 
yrete brought up under the saintly care of Yslmlki. T^ey 
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were trained to recite the Bdmaymta and when Bama 
performed the Horse sacrifice, Valmlki accompanied by the 
twin rhapsodists visited Ayodhya where the princely singers 
drew the tears of the court by singing of the strange 
fate of which their mother the innocent Sita had been 
the victim. 

This is all the information we have of Valmlki from the 
two Kamlas of the Rmiayaim, and all that we have known 
may be summed up in a line, — ^that VSlmlki was a BrShmana, 
an ascetic, a saint, a seer and above all a poet. These are 
the main facts of Valmiki’s biography, which, however, 
have no meaning except when studied in connection with 
the history of his inner life — his mind and thought revealed 
in his great work. 

If we judge of bis personal history from his 
poem and from his poem alone, we may lie involved 
in uncertainty in every detail, but there is one 
statement which can surely be vouchsafed as certain, 
viz., that he was a man with all his good qualities and 
limitations. 

The popular belief that Kama was an avatara seems to 
have been gaining ground in the time of Valmlki and it 
was through the agency of the rhapsodists that this belief 
was fast assuming a theocratic character. In spite of the 
unavoidable influence of the existing ballads deifying Bama, 
Valmlki was one of the many sages of popular tradition 
whose standpoint was pre*eminently human. He was anxious 
to represent Bama more as an ideal man than as a god 
incarnate; at any rate he emphasized mainly the human 
side of BSma’s personality. Wherever he had to portray 
Bama’s character, he was careful to safeguard his own 
position by comparing him and not identif ying him 
with all that is known as the most potent among natural 
f wes, nor with* the highest »m * nature. As a matter of 

he always employed in such^ cases the particle tea 
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which means “ like unto.” Let us take a few instances. In 
Book JI, canto 1, Bama and his three brothers are all said 
to have sprung from king Da^ratha and to have clung 
around their affectionate father like four arms. This concep- 
tion underwent a change at the hands of the rhapsodists 
who pictured the sons of Dasaratha as the four portions of 
the substance of Vis^u, the four-armed god, separately 
incarnated. In the same canto Bama is said to have become 
among men as good as the self-sprung God {Sooffambhuriva 
bhutanam babliuva gmavattarah). Again Bama is spoken 
of as being, in wisdom, like Brhaspati, and in strength, like 
dacipati, who shone with Yirtue as the sun shines gloriously 
with his rays, and shone, indeed, with all the virtues like 
unto the Lord of the Universe, and him the world might 
claim as its lord {Lokanaihopamam niatham akamayata 
medinl). In the same way and in the same canto Bharata 
and datrughna are likened to the great Indra and Yarupa 
{Mahendra-Varuf^amau). It may be noticed that the 
Benares recension of the BanMyana is wanting in that 
iloka of the Bombay edition where the Eternal Yispu is 
' represented as promising to descend into the world of 
men in response to the prayer of the distressed gods who 
had appealed to him for the destruction of Bavapa. In 
fact we meet with a clearer statement from Yalmiki in 
Book YI, canto 117 (Bombay edition), proving that he 
considered Bama to be a man, for in reply to Brabma, who 
came to remind him of his divine origin and former 
position as the Lord of the Universe, Bama is made to 
say : — 

”I consider myself to be a man, Bama the son of 
Dasaratha. Who really I am, and from whom I have been, O 
Lord, tell me (only) that.” 

I Thus the task of Yalmiki seems to have been to bring 
out what moral perfection man may reach or what ethical 
) and social ideals man may pursue, by purely human strength 
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(parnkrema). Himself a man, Yalmlki naturally viewed 
things as man, and what is more, as a moral man. To he a 
moral man and not a man only, what are the principles to 
follow and what the duties and obligations to fulfil ? Yalmlki’s 
reply is, one must be a whole man , who should be judged in 
his relations with his own past tradition , present edu cation , 
family connection, social envu^nment and public duties and 
religion. He must not be under the control of time and 
fate in order to distinguish himself from animals and from 
man in the lower stage of civilisation, he should conform to 
a standard of conduct, i.e. he should be atmavan, self-reliant, 
having powers to control himself. This standard or Dharma 
to which he has to conform must be such as not to conflict with 
the general dictates of conscience, the established usage of a 
civilised society and the higher principles of religion. He 
must act in accordance with this principle, in whatever 
walks of life he may find himself and stand by and die for 
that principle. All this Yslmlki seeks to illustrate by his 
description of the slaughter of the demons, who had menaced 
the religious life of the hermits. The episode of Surpa^akha 
in the Aranyakania serves also to bear out this view-point of 
Yalmlki. Surpaiiakha, “ the winnow-eared ” sister of Bavaoa, 
impelled by her animal instincts and with all the wiles and 
witchcraft of a savage, had dared to encroach on the rights 
of Sita, by virtue of which she could expect that her lord 
would always be devoted to her, and to impose her barbaric 
ideal on the Aryan civilisation. Surpaonakba sought the 
favour of Eama in the presence of his wife, and when 
asked to court the love of Laksmaiw, his younger brother ; she 
ran to him, who again referred her back to Bama in utter 
disregard of all decorum or female modesty. In spite 
of her being told that he could not oblige her, as he was 
already married, she persisted by the bq^t of her wild beauty 
to prevail upoiv B&ma. Wi}en tall her gentle persuasion 
failed, she had recourse to throats. Nevertheless she was 
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rejected; and when she fell upon Sita with her demoniac 
fury, and anarya-\\]s» grudge, BSma was made to utter the 
following command : 


“ Ne’er should we jest with creatures rude, 
Of savage race and wrathful mood. 

Think Lakshman, think how nearly slain, 
My dear Yidehan breathes again. 

Let not the hideous wretch escape. 
Without a mark to mar her shape ; 
Strike, Lord of men, the monstrous fiend 
Deformed, and foul, and evil-miened.” 


Though Yalmiki raised the scale of civilisation by setting 
up a high standard of -morality and duty, and sharply contrasted 
the civilized man from the brute and the savage, who are in 
a state of nature, he did not fail to impress the necessity of 
living in conformity with the simplicity of nature, and this 
simplicity is the one expression which characterises the life 
of the poet and can furnish a key to the appreciation of his 
great poem. Simplicity of conduct, simplicity of manners, 
simplicity of thought mingled with the simplicity of words, 
diction, metre and all the rest. That which adds grace to 
the character of a person, man or woman placed in high 
position is this one element, — natural simplicity, the simplicity, 
namely, with which we are all born. In the characters of 
BSma and Sita he has placed side by side the two aspects of 
life contrasted as stern and simple, the one full of heavy 
responsibilities of public doty, the other sweet with the 
tender cares of a wife which has a chastening influence on 
the 'husband and on which depends the domestic happiness 
of man. 
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And so in his own life we see the rigid austerity of 
a hermit contrasted and harmonized with the simplicity 
of nature, as is evident from his vivid description of the 
hermit life in the Araiiyakai^a. The contrast and harmony 
of rigidity of religious life and the simplicity of nature is 
apparently contradiction in terms. But how the austere 
mode of discipline could exist side by side with the 
tender emotions and the simple beauty of nature can 
well be illustrated by what llama said at the sight of 
Agastya’s airama : — 

“ How soft the leaves of every tree, 

How tame each bird and beast we see ! 

Soon the fair home shall we behold 
Of that great hermit tranquil-souled. 

The deed the good Agastya wrought 
High fame throughout the world has bought. 

' I see, I see his calm retreat 

That balms the pain of weary feet. 

Where white clouds rise from flames beneath, 

Where bark-coats lie with many a wreath. 

Where sylvan things, made gentle, throngs 
And every bird is loud in song.” 

This is what appeals naturally to the man who copies from 
the hot hubbub of town life to the quiet vicinage of a religious 
home in the forest. Again, when ESma and Sita had reached 
the Fancavatl, attracted by its charm, Slta, the simple child 
of nature, true to her instinct, broke forth into the following 
utterance : — 

“ See, see tjjiis smeoth and loyely glade. 

Which flowery trees encircling shade : 
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Do thou, beloved Lakshman, rear 
A pleasant cot to lodge us here. 

I see beyond that feathery brake 
The gleaning of lilied lake. 

Where flowers in sun-like glory throw 
Fresh odours from the wave below. 
Agastya’s words now find we true, 

He told the charms which here we view 


The spot is pure and pleasant : here 
Are multitudes of birds and deer. 

O Lakshman, with our father’s friend. 

What happy hours we here shall spend ! ” 

We feel as if Valmiki himself had spoken through gentle 
Sitft the very words which he himself would have uttered 
at the sight of the charming Indian forest. Verily, it is he, 
in whom there is such simplicity, who can discern the purity 
of human soul when in tune with the whole of nature. In 
Book I, canto 2, Valmiki is represented as expressing to his 
pupil Bharadvaja, 


“ See pupil dear, this lovely sight. 

The smooth-floored shallow, pure and bright. 

With not a speck or shade to mar. 

And clear as good men’s bosoms are.” 

These words put into the mouth of Valmiki, occurring as they 
do in introductory qanto may not have been actually uttered 
by tim. Nevertheless it must be ackn 9 yvledged that the 
rhapsodists understood VSlmiki out an^ out and fittingly 
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ascribed them to him ; for verily his was the ^ood man’s heart 
clear as the transparent water of the Tamasa, truly gifted was 
he with that boon of nature-simplicity, whereby he could 
have a clear vision of the Divine. 

The Bam&yana does not contain much intbrmation 
regarding the early years of Valmiki, but it may be surmised 
from his patriotic and minute account of Kosala, her capital 
Ayodhy^, her benevolent ruler, her wise ministers, her happy 
people and abundant riches, that he was an inhabitant of that 
country, which he was never tired of painting ih extravagant 
colors : — 


“ On Sarju's bank, of ample size. 

The happy realm of Kosal lies, 

With fertile length of fair champaign 
And flocks and herds and wealth of grain. 

There, famous in her old renown, 

Ayodhya stands, the royal town. 

In bygone ages built and planned 

By sainted Menu’s princely hand 

« * « • 

King Dasharatha, lofty-souled. 

That city guarded and controlled, 

« • « * 

As royal Indra, throned on high, 

Buies his fair city in the sky. 

She seems a painted city, fair. 

With chess-board line and even square.” 

(Book T, canto 5.) 

At least Ko&la seems to have boen the country where he had 
spent the greater portion of his ^ife. He certainly knew of 
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a few other countries, e.g., Anga, Magadha and KSsl' in the 
east, Sindhu, Sauvira and Saur&stra in tlie west and the 
distant kingdom of Asvapati Kekaya in the north-west, and 
such other countries which were linked with Eostda by 
matrimonial alliances and bonds of friendship. He was 
probably educated at Taxila, the ancient seat of Brahmanical 
learning, where he had the good fortune of mastering the Yedas 
together with all the auxiliary sciences and arts. At any 
rate he appears to have been familiar with two routes whereby 
a person could travel from Ayodhya to Rajagrha, the capital 
of Girivraja, perhaps the older name of Taksasila. Speaking 
of those two routes, Lassen*’ points out that the one taken 
by the envoys despatched from Ayodhya was shorter than 
the route by which prince Bharata returned from the 
kingdom of his maternal uncle Asvapati Kekaya in the 
Punjab. Although the existing recensions of the Barr^yana 
differ to some extent as to the enumeration of the principal 
stopping places on the Toads, such an elaborate description 
of them as we obtain from Valiiiiki’s poem cannot be expected 
from a person who was not intimately acquainted with 
them. Perhaps he was engaged for a number of years as 
a councillor in the court of Ayodhya, faithfully discharging 
the important function of a judge and jurist. At all events 
there is no other inference to be drawn from the intimate 
knowledge which, as the ItMmayatia shows, he possessed of 
the onerous duties of ministers and other functionaries of 
the state. A further proof to be adduced in support of 
our surmise is that he represented among the ministers 
of king Dasaratha those sages and saints, Yasi^tha, 
Yamadeva, Jayanta, Yijaya, Dbr^ti, SiddhSrtha, Arthasadhaka, 
Dharmapala, Asoka, Jaliala and Sumantra whose views 
should be authoritative in the Indian treatises on morality, 
law^and polity. 


' Indiicht Alterthv'nekunde, Vol. II, p. u24 
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The BamUyaiMi abounds in descriptions of the duties of 
kings, which cannot hut remind one of the teaching of 
Brhaspati, the views of whose school still survive in a SMra 
called after his name and are referred to in Kautilja’s Science 
of Polity as well as in the Mahahharata. I am referring 
here to those passages where YSlmlki enjoined that a king 
should, defying time and fate, be atmavm and discharge all 
his duties with the one object of wfeguarding the material and 
spiritual advantages of his people. Even if it be not allowed 
tliat he held the post of a minister or a judge, it cannot he 
denied that at least he was a citizen conversant with the art of 
government and juristic thought. This is corroborated by 
the central idea running through the Ramayana^ which is 
nothing but a juristic conception of right, widened in scope 
and atilieed fat a spiritual purpose. The ihkti *‘ma ni^da. 
etc.”, which was the starting point of the Epic teaches, if 
I rightly understand it, t hat we have no business to encroach 
o n th e rights of others, even of the meanest things, to enjoy 
happiness in their own share and i n their fegitimate ways, 
and that any one who violates this rule, is to be looked^ 
down upon as a base outcast and punishable by law. King 
Da^ratha shot an arrow at the Andhamuni’s son who came ' 
to draw water for quenching the thirst of his blind narentej 
mistaking the sou nd of the pitcher for the trumpat. nf a fhirafy 
elephant. Although it was not a conscious crime of the king, 
he was cursed by the sorrowing parents that he must share 
the same fate. The underlying arguments with which Yalmiki 
justifies the fateful curse is that Pasaratha interfered wit,h 
the right of the blind family to live happily and suffered in 
consequence . Likewise was Surpanakha punished as shp 
e ndeavoured to encroach on the conjugal right of Srts ia 
tempting Rama to marry he r. In the same way RSvana with , 
his fam ily and people went to destruction, because he had 
m adly violated the divine right by whith the prineely pair 
in exile had sou^t to live in the Dapdaks forest. That 

T» 
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Valmlki’s standpoint is BiShmanical and juristic is borne out by 
the fact that he, inspite of his teaching the detsakuialakarma, 
ahivnm and the rest, justified slaughter under unavoidable 
circumstances, e.g. in the case of Agastya (Book III, canto 8), 
who devoured the demon Vatapi and killed his brother, 
although it was quite inconsistent with the hermit life that 
viewed every creature with sympathy. Herein Valmiki 
differed from the Jainas and the Buddhists, who under no 
pretext gave sanction to an act of slaughter. Thus Valmiki 
explained himm as wrath without provocation — ( B ook. Ill, 
canto 9, iloka 4). The expressions put into the mouth 
of Sita in this canto may serve to bring out VSlmlki’s 
position as to the import of ahimsa. Hearing that Bama bad 
pledged himself to slay the Itaksasas, who continually 
disturbed the peaceful life of the hermits and were a constant 
source of terror to them, SltS sought to dissuade her lord 
in these words : 


“ Mayst thou, thus armed with shaft and bow, 
So dire a longing never know 
As, when no hatred prompts the fray, 

These giants of the wood to slay : 

For he toho kills without offence 
Shall win hnt little glory thence. 

The bow the warrior joys to bend 

Is lent him for a nobler end. 

* * « » 

The noblest gain from virtue springs 
And virtue joy unending brings. 

All earthly bjessings virtue sends ; 

On virtue all the work depends.” 
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In the Banmyatta we feel throughout a deep religious 
sense of duty, right and justice, of which the tone is 
intensely moral, and devoid of all subtleties of Anvlk^aki 
or speculative philosophy. A good common sense runs 
through his poetry. He has nowhere taken notice of the 
views of speculative philosophy except in the single instance 
(Book II, canto 109) where Jabala, pretending to be a 
Nastika, tries to persuade Bama to return to his father’s 
capital with arguments drawn from a philosophy well-known 
as Garvaka or demoniac. And in vehemently criticising and 
reproaching Jabala, Bama only voiced the feeling of the 
poet, who had no patience with the views of speculative 
philosophy, w'hich were far remote from common sentiments 
of mankind and which discredited by sophistry and false 
logic a ll es tablished social and religious institutions based 
upon com mon sens g^ 

Another distinctive feature, which marks VSlmiki out 
as a Brahmana jurist liberal in principle, is that he placM 
e verywhere the society above the individua l. At the same 
time without disturbing the social order, he was ready to afford 
every scope for the free growth of the individu al mind an d 
character . Let us take two instances. First in the story of the 
Bsyasrnga, (Book I, cantos 9-10), Yalmiki is not sorry that 
the princess ^anta tempted the hermit’s son Bsyaspiga or 
that the latter being the son of a Brahmana sage agreed to 
marry a Kshatriya princess. He was liberal enough to allow 
the Kshatriya lady to participate in all that concerned her 
lord, even in the honia sacrifice. He did not hesitate to urge 
the sage Yibhandaka to greet his daughter-in-law, although 
of the warrior caste. But he compelled Bsyasrnga to 
undergo a rite of penance, because he had left the hermitage^ 
in his father’s absence. Similarly in ^ the case of Slta,^ 
Valmtki had no objection that Srta, ,when rescued from Ldnka ^ 
should go through the ordeal of lire, as a proof to society of 

unsullied honour. Bama was satisfied and returned in 
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jcourse of time with his lady to Ayodhya, where they spent a 
few happy years. And when again she was banished at 
la most critical period of woman’s life, in order that the 
Wople might be pleased, Sita took counsel not to commit 
suicide thinking that patience was the greatest yirtue of 
a woman and that it would have been rash on her part 
to kill herself with the future descendants, who would 
continue the line of Baghu. The poet was aware that there 
was a limit to patience, and when Sita, being recalled by the 
general assembly of the people, was again asked to undergo 
the same fire>ordeal, the poet took up as it were the cause of 
Sita ; this time she must not submit, innocent and pure that 
she was, to the tyranny of the rule of the majority ; and if 
the society did not appreciate goodness and was bent upon 
crushing a guileless creature, the poet argued tlfat she must 
bid goodbye to this wicked world rather than submit to its 
base tyranny ; that she must in such a case prove to the 
world by bravely facing death that soul ever triumphs over 
the body. She died, the mother earth opened up to receive 
in her bosom the dear child, the gods from heaven rained 
down flowers ; and it was not till then that the foolish multi- 
tude appraised her for all she was worth, as in the parallel 
and more historical instance of the Prophet of Nazareth and 
the wise Socrates of Athens. 

When Valmlki turned an ascetic, and under what circum- 
stances, it is difficult to say. It was probably following the 
usage of the time that he withdrew from the world at the 
third period to spend his closing years in the practice of 
penance and meditation. There is reason to believe that he 
built his hermitage in the vicinity of Kos'ala where, not far 
from the confluence of the Jamna and the Ganges, he con- 
ceived, developed and finished his epoch-making R^imaya^a. 
He lived in a time °when the different Brahmanical settle- 
ments had been scattered ovei'the country {)etween t^e Gangea 
and the Go^vari, and pne HUed not^be surprised that he bw 
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left the memoirs of his personal experiences in the yivid 
account of the wanderings of B<ama from the hill of Gitrakuta, 
in the north, to Janasthana (modern Nasik), to the south, about 
seventy-five miles to the north-west of Bombay. He was 
perhaps not acquainted with that great trade route extending 
from Kosala to Patitth^na, modern Faithan near the Godavary, 
nor with the Dakkhinapatha, of which an interesting account, 
with its main stopping places, is to be found in the prologue 
to a Buddhist canonical book of poems, the JParayanMvagga. 
He had no first-hand knowledge of the countries that lay to the 
south of the Godavari. He has broadly distinguished them 
Bs Kiskindha and Lanka inhabited by tM'o different races, 
the monkeys and the demons, differing in culture, character 
and religion. As, in the parallel instance of the Buddhist 
Valahasaa-jataka, the women of Lanka are denounced in the 
BamayatM as wanting in morality and female modesty. But 
as regards Kiskindhya, Yalmlki recognises that her apish 
inhabitants had a strong political organisation, social order 
and Aryan faith. On the whole his description of Kiskindha 
and Lanka is to be regarded in the light of the following 
remarks of Griffith : 

The people against whom JRama waged war are, as the 
poem indicates in many places, different in origin, in ciyilisa- 
tion, and in worship, from the Sanskrit Indians ; but the poet 
of the Bamayana, in this respect like Hbmer, who assigns to 
Troy customs, creeds and worship, similar to those of Greece, 

places in Ceylon names, habits, and worship similar 

to those of Sanskrit India.” 

Thus the Barmyana has suffiraent indication that Valmiki 
was a Brahmana jurist and ascetic, whose life was spent within 
the city walls and the far-off hermitage, the two foci of 
the ellipse in which his whole life moved. His poem, though 
wanting, in the details of the daily life of Indian people at 
large, preserves'a true picture of*Indian life at its best. How 
long he lived node can tell, bu4 he. did not live in vain, and 
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surely lived long enough to enjoy that rightly won fame 
predicted by Brahms, in these words : — 

“ As long as in these firm set land 
The stream shall flow, the mountains stand, 

So long throughout the world, be sure, 

The great llamSyan shall endure. 

While the llamSyaii’s ancient strain 
Shall glorious in the earth remain, 

To higher spheres shalt thou arise 
And dwell with me above the skies.” 



A MYSTERIOUS COINCIDENCE IN THE HISTORY 
OF THE MAHOMEDAN WORLD. 

Kalichbeg F. Mikza, 

Retired Deputy Collector, Hyderabad (Sindh). 

According to the Philosophy of Pythagoras, number is the 
essence of everything that exists in the universe. Again, in 
accordance with the Py thagorian theory of opposites, numbers 
may be good or evil, straight or crooked, bright or dark, at rest 
or in motion, right or left, square or oblong, one or many, 
odd or even, limited or unlimited and masculine or feminine. 
The perfect union of these ten pairs of opposites ”, constitutes 
what is called “ harmony ”. 

The oriental philosophy of numbers is chiefly based on 
this Pythagorian philosophy, and according to it some numbers 
are lucky and some unlucky. The mysterious Arabian science 
of Jafr (used in making amulets and charms) is based on 
this mystic property of numbers. According to this the 
number six is very unlucky, as it comes between five and 
seven, both of which are lucky. 

The peculiarity of this number six is that it is universally 
supposed to indicate death, danger, violence, distress and 
confusion, in short misfortune of every kind. According to 
the Bible and the Koran, the world was made in six days. 
There are six directions or cardinal points in all — north, 
south, east, west, zenith and nadir. The world is called 
serai-ahashdar (a six-doored inn) in Persian. There are six 
planets revolving round the Sun, according to the ancient 
astronomers. Of these the sixth, or Saturn, is regarded as 
extremely unlucky and is therefore called the “bloody star”. 
According to Mahomedans there have been six great Pro{)hets 
in the world, viz.* Adam, Noah', Abraham, Moses, Jesus and 
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Muhammed. All the8e points are regarded as the signs of the 
universality of number six. 

The Persian phrases shask-panj (five and six) and shashdar 
(six doors) connote distress and confusion. The Sindhi phrases 
chakko, chak pabn and shaahdar mean the same thing. The 
English phrase “ to be at sixes and sevens ” also indicates 
disorder. And a person having six fingers and six toes is also 
considered unlucky, at least by oriental people. 

The six follies of science are well-known, to which from 
time immemorial high intellects have applied themselves in 
vain, and which are always believed to be impossible or next 
to impossible. They are (1) the quadrature of the circle, 
(2) the multiplication of the cube, (3) the perpetual motion, 
(4) the philosopher’s stone, (6) magic and (6) judicial astrology. 

There are six schools of Indian philosophy, viz., NySya, 
Vai^^ika, SaPkhya, Yoga, Mimamsa and YedSnta. There 
are also six types of Indian music and each again has six 
minor divisions, — the six ragaa and thirty-six ragiifis. 

From the early days of Christianity, I mean in the Aposto- 
lic age, not only the number six, or six units were considered 
bad and unlucky, but six tens and six hundreds also ; and 666 
was the worst number possible in the world, as it represented 
Anti-Christ. It is the numerical value of the name, if 
written in Hebrew, of the Boman Emperor Nero, who had 
instituted a persecution of the Christians, and for that reason 
he was believed by many Christians to be the Anti-Christ of 
the Apocalypse returned to life, for, it was written therein, 
that the Anti-Christ would be an emperor, who had reigned 
once already and the whole wickedness of the world or 
of the Bioman Empire, which represented the beast, was 
concentrated or embodied in him.' 

There is a well-known couplet in Persian, which says 
that a parricide is no^ fit to be a king, but if ever he happens 

' A similar idea was starU'd at tlio iegmnme of tbo Great VVl.i with regard to the 
German Emperor, Wilhelm II 
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to be a king, he will not last longer than six months. Some 
instances where this couplet was justified’ may be quoted. 
The Persian king Khusro Parviz, the well-known lover of Shirin 
and the rival of FarhSd, was killed by his son Shlruyeh, who 
succeeded him, and who died of the plague, exactly six months 
later. Another instance is that of Mirza TJlughbeg, the Tartar 
king in the 9th century, who waS killed by his son Abdul Latif, 
who succeeded him. This Abdul Latif was himself killed by 
his younger brother Abdul Aziz exactly six months later. 

A few years back when 1 started writing the history of 
Sindh, I noted accidentally that every sixth ruler of that 
province, from amongst the different dynasties of Mahomedan 
rulers, had either been deposed or murdered or had voluntarily 
abdicated or had resigned the throne or had proved to be the 
last of the house to which he belonged. This was the 
case not merely with the first sixth ruler, but with every 
other sixth after him too, i.e., the 12th, 18th, 24th, etc., if 
the dynasty continued so long. 

At first I took this to be only an accident in the case 
of the last two dynasties of the rulers of Sindh, viz., the 
Kaloras and the Talpurs. But subsequently I found it 
to be applicable to all, from the very beginning of recorded 
history. In view of the evil propensities attributed to the 
number six alluded to above, I noticed that this number was 
unlucky for kings in general, and that it had proved unlucky 
for Mahomedan kings in particular, but I could not account 
for it. Beading the histories of other Mahomedan countries 
I observed that this mysterious coincidence had already been 
noted by some earlier writers in other parts of the world as 
well, and of course, no sensible explanation could be found 
for it. Lord Lytton’s observation in his Strange Story 
seems to me to be the only reasonable explanation of this. ' He 
says: “Be my readers few or many, there will be no small 
proportion of them, to whom, oqce at least in the course of 
their existence, a • something strange and mysterious has 
b63 
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occurred, a something, which has perplexed and baffled 
rational conjecture, and struck on those chords which vibrate 
to superstition, ..phenomena, which are not to be solved by 
wit that mocks them, nor, perhaps always and entirely to 
the contentment of the reason or the philosophy that explains 
them away. Such phenomena, I say, are infinitely more 
numerous than would appear from the instances currently 
quoted and dismissed with a jest. . .But he who reads my 
assertions in the quiet of his own room, will perhaps pause, 
ransack his memory and find there... a pale recollection that 
proves the assertion not untrue ”. 

I leave this point for consideration and solution by my 
learned readers and begin to state the historical facts which 
prove that the number six is unlucky. I shall first take 
Sindh, then India, and then the other Mahomedan kingdoms. 

Mahomedanism appeared in the seventh century of the 
Christian era. In India it first came to Sindh, which was 
conquered by Muhammed bin Kasim in A.H. 92 (A.D. 710), 
and the Hindu rule was overthrown. That event occurred 
in the reign of Khalif Walid bin Abdul Malik Merwan of the 
XJmeiyyad dynasty. From that time agents or lieutenants 
of the Khalif s used to rule over Sindh. When Sindh was 
annexed to the Delhi Sultanate, the viceroys of the emperors 
used to come and rule Sindh, as their Nawabs or Subahdars. 
Some of the Delhi Emperors had personally come to Sind, 
and the most celebrated of them, Akbar the Great, was born 
at Amarkot, in Sindh. In this way, Sindh w'as ruled at first by 
the Khalifs of the Arabian Empire, and then by of the 
Indian Sultans at Delhi. 

Ali, the fourth Khalif of Islam, or the fifth head of the 
Islamic world counting from the Prophet, was succeeded by 
his elder son Imam Hasan, who was thus the sixth from 
the Prophet, and he was obliged to abdicate in favour of 
Muatwiyeh, the head of, the Umeiyyad i,dynasty and was 
himself subsequently killed by poison. 
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The sixth Khalif after Muawiyeh, was Abdullah bin 
Zubeir, who was killed in a battle by Hajja] bin Yusuf and 
Walid bin Abdul Malik Merwan, who wa^ the nephew and 
son-in-law of Hajjaj, became the Khalif, in whose time Sindh 
was conquered by Arabs under Muhammed bin Kasim, and 
since then the agents of these Khalifs were rulers in Sindh. 
The next sixth, or the 12th Khalif, was Walid bin Yazid, who 
was dethroned and subsequently killed. After him there 
were only three Khalifs more, the last being Merwan, known 
as Al-Himar or “ the Donkey 

Then came the Abbaside dynasty of Khalifs, of whom 
Saffah was the first, and the sixth after him was Amin bin 
Harun al Bashid, who fought with his brother Ma’mun and 
was killed and succeeded by him. The next sixth, or the 
12th Khalif, was Mustain Billah, who was deposed and 
subsequently murdered and was succeeded by Mutaiz Billah. 
The next sixth again, or the 18th, was Muktadir, who was 
killed by his own Vazir and Kadir succeeded him. The next 
sixth, or the 24th, was Bashid, who was killed by Sultan 
Sanjar, and was succeeded by Muktazi. The next sixth still, or 
the 30th, was Mustasim, who proved to be the last Abbaside 
Khalif and was treacherously killed by his own Vazir, which 
event was followed by a general slaughter at Baghdad, the 
capital town of Khalifs. 

Then commenced the rule of the kings of Delhi in Sindh, 
beginning with the Ghaznavi dynasty, and their agents came 
to rule that province. The founder of the line was Alaptagin, 
the grand-father of the celebrated Mahmud Subuktagin, 
whose son Masud was the sixth king of that line, who was 
deposed by the army and subsequently put to death and his 
son Maodud was placed on the throne. The next sixth again 
was Arslanshah, who, on the death of his father Masud II., 
imprisoned his brothers and lisurped the^ throne, but Sultan 
Sanjar Saljuki removed him ,by force and put his brother 
Bahram on the throne. After, three more kings, this linq 
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ended, and the Ghori dynasty commenced, of which there 
were only five kings. 

Next came the Slave kings of Delhi, beginning with 
Kutubuddin Eibak, and the sixth after him was MuizKuddin 
Bahramshah, who was deposed. After four more kings that line 
ended and that of Ehilji commenced, with only three kings in it. 

Then followed the Toghlak dynasty. Although Ghaya- 
suddin was the founder of that dynasty it was really his son 
Muhammed Toghlak who ruled the kingdon regularly. The 
sixth after him was Mahmud, who proved to be the last of 
the line and, owing to the invasion of Tamerlane, Sindh 
became once again independent. 

After the agents of the kings of Delhi came the rule of 
Sumrahs in Sindh. According to the Tarikh Mmaume, although 
it was Sumrah, who declared bis independence, his son Bhunger 
became the actual Chief of his tribe and was succeeded one 
after the other by Dado, Saughar, Dadu, Fhattu, Khaira and 
Armel. This last, the sixth ruler of the Sumrahs, was a 
cruel'hearted despot. Therefore a revolt was led against him 
by the tribe of Sammah, he was killed with his ministers 
and his head was exposed on the top of the fort-gate. 

The Sammahs now set up their rule : the head of that 
tribe was XJnar and after him his brother and his son 
succeeded to power ; but the latter was taken away a prisoner 
to Delhi by Sultan Alauddin. After that event the Sammah 
rule commenced regularly with the title of " Jam ” for the 
ruler, and Jam Babinah, another son of Unar became the 
ruler of Sindh. The sixth ruler after Babinah was Jam 
Nizamuddin, in whose reign his cousins conspired against bim 
and he was obliged to take refuge in Gujarat, where he died 
and was succeeded by Jam Alisher. The next sixth or the 
12th ruler, was Jam Baino, and he was killed by poison by his 
courtier Saujar, who be^came Jam himself. After him there were 
only Wo more Jams, the last being Jam Firuz^andthe Sannmali 
dynasty was displaced by the Arghun or Tarkhan Mughals. 
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Shahbeg and his soii Shah Hasan Arghun were succeeded 
by Mirza Isa Tarkhan, and the sixth ruler from Shahbeg was 
Mirza Ghazibeg, who was murdered by his servant and the 
dynasty ended with him. 

Then commenced the rule of Subahdars or the viceroys 
of the Mughal Emperors of Delhi. 

The house of Timur or the Mughal dynasty, was founded 
by Baber. The sixth from him (counting Shershah) was 
Shah Jehan, who was deposed by his son Aurungzih and 
imprisoned. The next sixth, or the 12th, was Bafiuddaulah, 
who was killed by poison by the Sayyads. The next sixth 
again, or the 18th, was Bahadurshah II., better known as the 
poet Zafer, who proved to be the last Mughal Emperor of 
Delhi and was taken prisoner by the English. 

The last of the Subahdars of Sindh under the Mughal rule 
was Mian Yar Muhammad, who became the first Ealhora 
ruler of Sindh. 

The sixth ruler of the Xalbora dynasty, after Mian 
Yar Muhammad, was Mian Muhammad Sarfaraz, who was 
defeated by the Talpur Balochis and dethroned, and his 
brother Mahmud Khan was placed on the throne. Then 
came five rulers more of the Kalhora family, the last being . 
Abdunnabi. 

Next came the rule of Talpur Balochis, or the Amirs of 
Sindh, the first of whom was Mir Fatehali Khan, and the sixth 
after him was Mir Nasir Khan, who was defeated at Miani 
in 1843, by Sir Charles Napier, and the rule of the English 
commenced in Sindh. 

In the Khairpur family of Sindh, there have been only 
five rulers yet, H. H. Mir Imambakhsh Khan, the present 
ruler, being the fifth. 

Of the kings of Oudh, the first was Burhanulmulk Saadat 
Khan, and the sixth from him was Alikhjm, who was killed by 
poison and was succeeded by Saada*> Khan II. The next sixth, 
or the 12th,. was '^ajid Ali Shah, who proved to be the last 
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king and was deposed by the British Government and Oudh 
was annexed to the British Empire. 

Let us now take the Moslem States of the Deccan. 

The first of the Bahmani kings of Gulbarga in Deccan, was 
Sultan Alauddin, and the sixth from him was Qhayasuddin, 
who was murdered by his slave, Taghalchin, and was succeeded 
by Shamsuddin. The next sixth, or the 12tb, ^b^s Sultan 
Nizamshah, who is said to have died a natural deat/j but it is 
suspected that he was poisoned. The next sixth again, or the 
18tb, was Kalimullah, who proved to be the last of the family. 

In the state of Bijapur, the first king of the Adilshahi 
dynasty was Yusuf Adilshah, and the sixth from him was 
Ibrahim Adilshah II., who proved to be the last of the line. 

In Ahmednagar, the first king of the Nizamshahi family 
was Ahmedshah, and the sixth was Ismailshah, who was 
killed by poison. Then after four kings more the family ended. 

In the State of Bidar, the sixth of the Bahadurshahi 
family was Kasim Barid, who proved to be the last of the line 
and the family ended. 

Of the Nizam's dynasty of Hyderabad, the first was Abid 
Khan, better known as Kalich Khan, and the sixth after him, 
was Salabat Jang, who was deposed by Ahmedshah ; Nizamali 
Khan succeeded him and from him the fifth is ruling 
there at present. 

Amongthe other states of Hindustan, in the State of Jaunpur, 
the first king was Khwajah Jehan and the sixth after him was 
Hussain Shah who was the last of the line and the family ended. 

There remains the State of Malwa to consider the first 
king of which was Dilawarshah Ghori, and the sixth after him 
was Nasiruddin Khiliji, with whom that kingdom ended. 

We shall now leave Hindustan to go to other parts of the 
Mahoniedan world. First we shall speak of the four dynas- 
lies of Egypt. 

1. After the fall of the Arab Empin at Bagdad, the 
Abbaside dynasty moved to Egypt and the .first Khalif there 
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was Muatansir and the sixth from him was Mutawakkil, who 
was twice deposed and finally inprisoned. 

2. Of the Turkish slave kings of Egypt, the first was 
Malik Muiz Eibak, and the sixth from him was Malik Adil, who 
was deposed after four months and the line ended. 

3. Of the Ealaoniah dynasty of Egypt, the first king was 
Malik Mansur, and the sixth from him was Malik Muzaifar who 
was murdered and succeeded by Malik Mansur II. The next 
sixth, or the 12th, was Muzaffar Haji, who was also murdered 
and succeeded by Malik Nasir Hasan. The next sixth again, or 
the 18th, was Malik Salih Haji, who abdicated the throne and 
the house ended, the family of Charkas, coming in its place. 

4. Of this Charkas family of Egypt, the first king was 
Malik Taher, and the sixth after him was Malik Zahir, who 
was killed after a reign of three months, and was succeeded 
by Malik Salih. The next sixth, or the 12th, was Malik 
Ashraf who was killed by poison and was succeeded by 
Mawayyid. The sixth from him again, or the 18th, was 
Malik Nasir, who was murdered and was succeeded by Malik 
Ashraf II. Again the next sixth after him, or the 24th, was 
Malik Ashraf III., who was the last king of the Charkas family 
and Egypt thereafter passed under the Ottoman Empire. 

Let us now take up the Ottoman Empire of Constant^ 
nople. The first Emperor was Sultan Othman and the six^h 
from him was Sultan Murad III., who is suspected of having 
been poisoned. The sixth again, or the 12th, was Sultan 
Ibrahim, who was deposed and was succeeded by Muhammed 
lY. The next sixth, or the 18th, was Sultan Mahmud Khan, 
who was defeated and deposed by Nadirshah, and Sultan 
Othman III., succeeded him. The next sixth again, or the 
24th, was Sultan Mahmud II., who was deposed by the army 
and Sultan Abdul Majid Khan was put in his place. Again 
the next sixth, or 30th is Sultan Muhaipmed Y., who is still 
on the throne a^d under whom tthe Turkish Empire has 
suffered so grievousjy during the Great War. 
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Of the Arab Ehalifs of Spain, the first was Abdullah bin 
Hasham, and thesixth after him wasMunzir.whowas murdered by 
his own brother Abdullah and he proved to be the last of the line. 

Of the Taherieh dynasty, the first was Taher bin Hussain 
and the sixth after him was Muhammed bin Taher, who was 
the last king of the line. 

Of the Ismailiyeh or Alawiyeh dynasty, the first was 
Muhammed Mahdi, and the sixth from him was Hakim Billah, 
who was murdered by his own sister and was succeeded by 
his son Zahir. The next sixth, or the 12th, was Zafir, who 
was murdered by his own Yazir. The next sixth again, or 
the 18th, was Azid with whom the line ended. 

Of the Saljuk Atabek dynasty of Syria or Mesopotamia, 
the first was Imaduddin, and the sixth from him was Saif- 
uddin, who was poisoned. After him only three kings reigned, 
the last being Arslan. 

Of the kings of Nimroz, the first was Malik Tajuddin, 
and the sixth after him was Malik Buknuddin, who was 
defeated by Tartars and deposed. 

Of the kings of Kirman, the first was Buknuddin and 
the sixth after him was Sultan Muzaffaruddin, who was the 
last king of the line. 

There remains now Persia to consider. Of the Safavi kings 
of Persia, the first was Shah Ismail and the sixth after him was 
Shah Ismail III., who was a nominal king only because the 
Government was carried on by others. The sixth after him 
was Shah Tahmasp III., who proved to be the last of the line. 

Then followed the Eajar family, of which the fifth king 
is on the throne at present. 

Thus it will be seen that in the Mahomedan Kingdoms or 
States, throughout the world, the sixth king of almost every 
dynasty or every sixth after him has died a violent death, or 
has otherwise lost t^e throne or has been the last of his line. 

t 

There are hardly one or <itwo exceptions, f Let the readers 
consider the fact and try to solve the riddle^. 





Fig. 2. Female figuic. *’**• *• Dancing female figure 


Thb Pipkawa Relics — Plate I. 




THE PIPEAWA RELICS 


Arttk Sbk, B.A., 

Lecturer in Ancient Indian History, University of Calcutta. 

The Piprawa relics were resoued from their dusty entomb- 
ment decades ago, but they were consigned to an undeserved 
oblivion immediately after. In this paper, I shall resuscitate 
them and draw certain conclusions therefrom. 

The artisans who carved the various precious stones into 
countless shapes were unquestionably very able craftsmen. 
They betray not only accurate powers of observation but also 
a very high degree of technical skill. 

Pirst of all, let us examine the rosettes or lilies. They 
have been wrought in different stones of varying consistencies, 
they are not in uniform shapes. Some of them are elemen- 
tarily flat, others are hollow in the centre, others again are 
concave (the cavity being gradual) ; in some the leaves are 
crumpled in, in others crumpled out, and they are of varying 
thickness. Then there are leaves also vFrought in divergent 
shapes, some flat, some with lines (one or two) in the centre, 
to make the stalk, others have their edges scratched. 

Other ornaments also show a large variety of forms ; — 
there is the shovel ornament with a groove in the centre, the 
triratna and various geometrical designs. 

There are birds too, one in metal, the other in red cornelian 
(Plate I, fig. 1). The latter is carved with remarkable skill 
and the details, the bill and the feathers are worked with 
delicate minuteness. There is also an elephant in gold leaf. 

The above ar^ wrought in various stones, cornelian 
white or red amethyst, topaz, garnet, coral and crystal, shell 
and also metal. It will thus be seen *that the craftsmen had 

B 64 
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already mastered a large number of materials and commanded 
an exquisite skill. They had thus the requisite instruments 
to deal with the various stones together with the necessary 
skill. 

It might be argued that the Fiprawa artisaits were dexterous 
lapidaries, but they had not learnt the art of carving;^ in stone. 
The massive coffer (Plate II) however still stands to refute ' 
such flimsy conclusions. It is made out of a huge mon(^lith 
in grey sandstone ; there were clamps behind to fix th,'e lid 
to the base. The ensemhle bespeaks the highest quality of 
craftsmanship. It is rectangular in design and of enoi^mous 
weight. The edges are perfect the sides immaculately straight, 
the clamps perfect in their curves. 

Then I pass on to the smaller vessels, which have been 
tortured into the most delicate forms. There are vessels 
loiM (Plate III, a, h, d, e), with a round base, a bulge in the 
centre with two concentric lines round it, a narrow neck, 
a top with three layers one above another. There are other 
shapes too. It will thus be clearly seen that the craftsmen 
could evolve not only rectangular but also much more intricate 
shapes in stone. 

I may at this stage mention the crystal bowl (Plate III, c), 
with the fish-ornament on top. The fins are drawn with 
perfect accuracy, the lines in the middle being the broadest. 
The craftsmen were evidently not entirely unacquainted with 
perspective. 

Thus in India, intricate forms could be wrought in stone 
as well as in other materials. Lastly the designs on gold 
leaf clearly prove that artists could even thus reproduce the 
human form. These might be all examined in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, and I would request the student to examine 
these (as well as the other relics) under a strong magnifying 
glass. 

The first human figure (Plate I, fig. 2) shows strange 
characteristics. All the characteristics, which £!uropean 
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archeologists' fondly ascribed to the late Qupta of the early 
medieeval period, are here risible; — Abroad hips, exaggerated 
breasts, attenuated wrist. Even the lines on the wrist 
are shown; the feet taper disproportionately. The head is 
distinctly en one side, the eyes are elongated. There is also 
the characteristically undulating veil. Thus the female 
figure, which according to our scholars, suddenly sprang 
into existence in a fully developed form in mediaeval times, 
which, they fondly imagine, was the first aberration from 
the sublime Hellenic type and which consequently gave the 
first indication of the victory of Barbarism over Beauty, is 
seen in Piprawa, several centuries before the Christian era. 

The conjectures are confirmed in the next female figure 
depicted (Plate I, fig. 8).* It is that of a woman in the 
ecstacy of a dance. She is clothed round her hips, the upper 
part of her 'body being bare. Of her hands, one is raised 
up, the other down. The feet are turned up, there are the 
exaggerated breasts and hips with a halo round the face 
and a diadem on the head. The drapery is striped and the 
stripes converge (in accordance with the laws of perspective). 

These figures are not frontal, and the side fronts are depu- 
ted with remarkable ease. Thus the human figures in difficult 
poses were not quite undreamt of in India, four centuries before 
Christ. The idea of form had already dawned on the Indian mind 
and they had already learnt the art of working in stone. It is 
an sBsthetio axiom that when these two conditions co>exist, 
sculpture springs up. It would not therefore be surprising if 
sculpture did indeed exist at that period. 

Lastly the artists had succeeded in depicting the human 
figure (even in the contortions of a dance) and displayed cer- 
tain characteristic features. If these two figures are compared 
with the graven image of a female in gold (Plate I, fig. 3), 
which Is to be found in tlfs same oase^in the Indian Museum 
(called '* the imtige of Prtbvl’’) the similarity will be 'easily 


* No. 6600, IndSm Mueani, 
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detected. The latter is prehistoric. In this connection, 1 
may observe that there is also a decoration in gold leaf with 
flowing lines, a typical neolithic design (Plate lY). 

The conclusions to be drawn are : 

(1) There must have been stone sculpture in the Piprawa 
age at least. 

(2) The link is clearly seen between the prehistoric ages, 
the pre-Mauryan, and the mediaeval. 




Decorative design id gcli leaf 


Thk Fipuawa Kbucs— Plaia IV. 





WAS STATE-SOCIALISM KNOWN IN ANCIENT 

INDIA? 

(A Study in Kautilta’s Authasastba.) 

Hemchanbra Bay, M.A., 

Lecturer in Ancient Indian Siatory, University of Calcutta. 

The ideal State depicted by Kautilya is far from one of 
laissez faire and the functions of such a State do not consist 
simply in protecting the personal freedom and property of 
the individual. In the incessant struggle with nature, misery, 
weakness and poverty the individual is not left to himself. 
On the contrary the State actively interferes in nearly every 
sphere of life, political, social and economical. The policy 
recommended in the Kautiliya seems to contain many evident 
elements of the modern ideas of state-socialism which have 
so profoundy affected the legislation of Europe during the last 
tweuty-ffve years. The state control of land and capital, 
labour and industries, nationalisation of mines, state ownership 
and management of industries, provision of subsistence by 
the State for those who cannot make a living, and of labour 
for those who are out of employment, are some of the more 
important points in modern state-socialism and it will be my 
attempt to draw the attention of scholars to some of them 
which appear to be contained in the Arthasastra for a fuller 
and better treatment which the importance of the subject 
demands. In the fact that none has yet made any systematic 
attempt to study Kautilya from this standpoint, lies perhaps 
the only justification for my present attempt. 

Land being the most important a*gent of production, 
we shall take it first and try tb analyse the policy of the 
€tate in Kautilya ^ith regard to it Land here we shall 
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take to mean not only agricoltural land, but as economists 
understand it, i.e, all the materials and forces which nature 
gives freely for man’s use in land and water ; in air and li^ht 
and heat.* 

In KauiiUya we find the State actively participating in 
the formation of new colonies, i.e. of villages and towns by 
providing suitable outlets for the emigration of the people from 
the thickly populated centres of the country 
or by inducing foreigners to immigrate (q^sntlNTVsNf)*' The 
agricultural lands in these new settlements were owned by the 
state and disposed of in three different manners. These Ismds 
were allotted to taxpayers (Aarada) only for life {ehe^pwnmk^). 
A. strict control was kept over these land'holders and their 
lands were liable to be confiscated and given to others it 
they failed to cultivate them properly ; but in cases of good 
cultivation they were provided with grains, cattle and money. 
These lands were also sometimes cultivated by the village 
ihenialB of the State {gramabhftakas)* or leased out to tradmrs 
(ffaidehakas). What control the State had on lands other 
than these we do not know positively. But in this connection 
it might be interesting to note a couplet quoted by Bhattn* 
svflmin the commentator of Kau^lya. It is of far-reaching 
political significance and runs as follows : 

Those who are well versed in the Sattreu admit that 
the king is the owner of both land and water and that the 
people can exercise their right of ownership over all other 
things excepting these two.”* 

TJnleaa mentioned otherwiie, »11 referenoei aie from the 2nd edition of the Sanshrit 
Test, and the tranilation referred to ia that of Shammtrjr. 

* Uarahall, Prmeiflt$ of Eeonomieo, (7th ed.), p. IS8. 

* P.45. 

* Ibid, loo. cit. 

* ptamobhrlelMM ia tranalated bjr B. Shamaaatry aa “ village labonrer " at p. 62 of hia 
Kngli^ translation. Bat on p. SOB in the chapter oonoeming " anbaistenoe to Government 
aervaats" (hhttyahharw^am), the pajr of a grSmabhrlaka ia laid down aa 600 pogM 
(poSeoiata). Prom this it seems more probable that they werr servants of the State. 

' Ttou., p. 14A 
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As regards mines the idea of Kautiiya is : 

wtn* ^ I 

%5f5 I* 

The government shall keep as a state monopolj both 
mining and comiqerce (in minerals) .*' 

With this general statement the author further suggests 
that such mines which can be worked without much outlay 
shall be directly exploited by government agency, while all 
those which require larger outlay to work may be leased 
out for a fixed proportionate share of the output or for a 
fixed rent.^ Evidently the mines were worked in three 
different ways, via. those that were directly worked by the 
State, those that were worked by the joint co-operation of 
the State and other private companies and thirdly those which 
were worked purely by private enterprise. But though 
the working was different the ownership of the mines was 
unquestionably vested in the State alone. Any person carrying 
on mining operations without government license was “ bound 
with chains and caused to work as a prisoner.”' 

The State in Kauiiliya also exercised its right of ownership 
{mamyam) with regard to fishing, ferrying and vegetables in 
all lakes and reservoirs : — 

I 

” The king shall exercise his right of ownership with regard 
to fishing, ferrying and trading in vegetables in reservoirs or 
lakes.”* 

The forests of the pountry also clearly seem to have been 
owned and controlled by the government. There is a chapter 

* Trans., p. 86. 

Tfans.,p.lOO. 

* r. 84; Trans^ p. 97. 

» P.8a;%nns., p.97. 

* F. 47; Tvms., p. 63. 
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ia Kmiillya entitled Kupyddhyak^a, of which only a cursory 
study would lead to this conclusion.'° 

Thus we see that in its “ land policy *' the State of Eautilya 
follows a distinctly socialistic programme owning all the most 
important gifts of nature, such as agricultural land (at least 
in the new jmapadcui), the mines and the fctrests. About the 
agricultural lands other than those in the newly colonised 
portions of the country, Eautilya makes no definite statement. 
It is probable, as 1 have remarked, that private ownership 
might have prevailed in them, the State not being willing 
to disturb the vested interests there. The commentary quoted 
is of uncertain date and allows us to draw no sure conclusionB. 

We shall now turn our attention to production and 
manufacture. Let us in the first place see whether the State 
of Eautilya viewed agriculture at all in its industrial aspect 
and what part, if any, it played in its development. The 
government in the Kautiliya owned various industries and 
managed them by the creation of different Adhyaksas, or 
* superintendents ’ as Mr. B. Shamsastry translates the word. 
Thus we have got the Sitadhyaksa or the Superintendent 
of Agriculture. Over and above his general duties of 
supervision of agriculture, irrigation and manuring in all 
parts of the country, he had the special duty of cultivating 
the state-owned agricultural lands “ by the employment of 
slaves, labourers and prisoners.” The machinery and livestock 
necessary was also owned and supplied by the State. 


“ He shall employ slaves, labourers and prisoners (daifda- 
pratikartr) to sow the seeds on crown-lands which have been 
often yi.nd satisfactorily ploughed. The work of the above 
shall not suffer on adcount of any Want in ploughs 


men 


P.p9; Trans, p. 121. 
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{kar^atmyantra) or other necessary instruments or of bullocks. 
Nor shall there be any delay in procuring to them the 
assistance of blacksmiths, carpenters, borers {medaka), rope- 
makers, as well as of those who catch snakes and of similar 
persons. Any loss done to the above persons shall be punished 
with a fine equal to the loss.”** 

The manufacture of metals and other mine produce was 
under I the charge of several Adhyak^as. The lohadkyakffa or 
the Superintendent of Metals was entrusted with the extraction 
of the metals and their manufacture. 

srawwcfli 

“ The superintendent of metals shall carry on the manu- 
facture of copper, lead, tin, mikfntaka (mercury ?), brass, 
vrtta ( ? ), bronze (or bell-metal), sulphurate of arsenic, and 
lodhra (?) and also of commodities {bkaitda) from them.”*® 

The duty of the KhmyMhyakaa (superintendent of ocean- 
mines) was : — 


tTOPBRTrt W I 


“ The superintendent of ocean mines shall attend to the 
collection of conch-shells, diamonds, precious stones, pearls, 
corals and salt, and also regulate the commerce in the above 
commodities.”*® 

There were two other superintendents — the Smartfa- 
dhyak^a and the Lak^amdhyaksa. The former was in charge of 
the manufacture of jewellery from gold, silver and other valu- 
able metals, while the latter manufactured silver {rupyar^pa)^ 
copper {tmtrarupd) and other coins. Any person manufactur- 
ing gold or silver articles in any place other than the royal 
mint or without being noticed by the state goldsmith, was 
fined.** 


"F. 115 Tning.,pp 142-43 
** P.84, Trans, p. 98. 

b66 


“ P 84 , Trans , p. 99. 
V P. 90. 
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It also appears ^from the following passage that not only 
the commerce in commodities manufactured from mineral 
products but also the manufacture of mineral goods was 
centralised (ekamukham). Punishments were inflicted on those 
who carried on the industry outside the prescribed locality ; 

Commerce in commodities manufactured from mineral 
products shall he centralised and punishments for manufac- 
turers, sellers and purchasers of such commodities outside the 
prescribed locality shall also be laid down.”'^ 

A government monopoly seems also to have existed over 
salt and persons other than hermits manufacturing salt with- 
out government license were prosecuted ; adulteration of salt 
was also punished with the highest amercement and all salts 
and alkalies, with a few exceptions in the case of srotriyas 
and labourers, were subject to the payment of toll. Thus it 
is laid down : — 

^ anwnw: i 

finawg wirasrjf i ew: ’trot 

“ Adulteration of salt shall be punished with the highest 
amercement ; likewise persons other than hermits manufactur- 
ing salt without license. Men learned in the Vedas, persons 
engaged in penance, as well as labourers may take with them 
salt for food ; salt and alkalies for purposes other than these 
shall be subject to the payment, of toll.”“ 

We have already noted that the forests were owned by 
the State. The Kupyadhyakaa or the superintendent of forest- 
produce was in charge of all industries concerned with the 
forests. He collected the timber and other products of the 
forests and started productive worlds to manufacture all kinds 

“P.83; Trans., p. 97. 

“ Fp. 84-8C, Trans., p 99 
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of articles which are necessary for ordinary life or for the 
defence of the forts. These manufactories were state-owned 
and directly worked by the state officials. They were 
established either within the forests themselves or inside or 
outside the, capital city. The author remarks : — 

sfftptWW fwwi: I 

wtmIw wuri: n 

“The superintendent of forest produce shall conduct timber 
and other products of forests by employing those who guard 
productive forests. He shall not only start productive works 
in forests, but also fix adequate fines and compensations to 
be levied from those who cause any damage to productive 
forests except in calamities.”** 

The Suradhyak^a or the superintendent of liquor carried 
on “ the manufacture of liquor and ferments by employing 
persons experienced in these industries and carried on liquor 
traffic not only in forts but also in camps.”*® The Ko^thoga- 
radhyak^a (superintendent of store-house) was in charge of 
“ manufactures from all sorts of agricultural produce such as 
the manufacture of flour, oil and sugar ; the husking, dividing 
and pounding of rice, pulses etc.”*®. 

The Sutrddhyakaa was in charge of the weaving establish- 
ments and manufactured threads, coats and ropes.®* The 
Pautadhyakaa prepared and standardised all sorts of weights 
and the state seems to have had a monopoly in these articles. 
This appears to have been the case from the following 
passage : — 


»’ P.99. 

‘ * F. 101 » TianB., p. 191. 
** P. 119; Trans, p. 14. 
*0 P. 94. 

*• P 113. 
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“ Weighing balance and counter* weights shall he purchased 
from the superintendent in charge of them. Otherwise a fine 
of twelve prnioB shall be imposed.”** 

Over and above these state-owned and state-managed 
industries there were others in which the state became a joint 
partner. Thus mines which could only be worked by a large 
outlay were perhaps exploited by such joint enterprises 
{hhagem va dadyat).^ Productive associations with state credit 
was one of the plans of Lassalle, but here we see the Kautilyan 
state far surpassing that programme and actually carrying on 
vrat industrial and manufacturing organisations of its own. 
We shall conclude this part with the following lines from our 
author, which not only support our conclusion but indicate 
state activity in many other directions. He says : — 



“He shall carry on mining operations and manufactures, 
exploit timber and elephant-forests, offer facilities for cattle- 
breeding and commerce, conduct roads for traffic both by land 
and water and set up market towns {panyapaitana)."^ 

As regards trade and commerce, the state actively 
participated in them and seemed to have levied preferential 
tariffs on all commodities other than those produced by the 
state itself. This step was taken perhaps to ensure the sale of 
the products of the state manufactories and industries. It is 
distinctly stated that. 

The PanyMhyaksa or the superintendent of commerce, 
who controlled the commercial department of the state, was 
always careful to realise compensation from local or foreign 

*• P. 90 i T^na., p 108. 

•* P. 84. 

** P. 47, Trana., p. 64; aeb alao p. 49 ; Trans., p. 64. 

»• p. 121. 
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merchants for entailing loss on the king’s liquor and other 
traffic caused perhaps by competition.’” It was the duty of 
this official not only to provide internal markets for the sale of 
the state manufactured articles but also to open facilities for 
their sale in foreign marts and countries. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that though the 
state took adequate steps for the realisation of profit by the 
sale of these commodities, it was always the policy of the 
government to take care that no hardship was felt by the 
people of the country. Thus it is laid down, 

“ Both kinds of merchandise shall be favourably sold to 
the people. He (the Panyddhyakm) shall avoid such large 
profits as will harm the people.”” 

The government provided facilities for the importation of 
all foreign merchandise except those whose importation was 
forbidden, these being government monopolies, such as, metals, 
weapons, etc.^ The state in the Kautillya also seems to have 
run shipping services. Thw appears from the following 
statement, 

“ The passengers arriving on board the king's ship (shall 
pay) the requisite amount of sailing fee.” ” 

The state in the Kautillya always kept watch on the 
traders and merchants and it is distinctly stated that they shall 
be restrained from oppressing the people.^ The author also 
refers to traders who unite to cause rise and fall in the prices 
of articles and live by making cent, per cent, profits. 

*« Ibid . *• P 126. TraoB.p 166. 

»’ P. 98 j Trans., p.TllS »“ P. 202. 

** Pp. 98and 111 P. 833, Trans., p. 403 
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This activity of the traders as Br. B. C. Majumdar 
suggests is very much like the “ corner ” or “ trust systems”,** 
whose baneful effect is only too well known at the present day. 
The state in Kautilya was wide awake against such contin- 
gencies and heavy fines (1000 pat^at) were levied on all mer- 
chants who conspired either to prevent the sale of merchandise 
or to seii or purchase commodities at a higher prices. Kautilya 
says : 

’BTO* l” 

To prevent arbitrary prices being levied from the con- 
sumers the state controlled the price and profit. A general 
profit of five per cent, over and above the fixed price of local 
commodities and ten per cent, on foreign produce was allowed. 
Merchants who enhanced the price or realised profit even to 
the extent of half a pana more than the above scale in the sale 
or purchase of commodities, were punished with fines ranging 
from five to two-hundred panas. Thus it is said, 

I xm: tiw vm HRrairt qwl 

The state also regulated the middleman’s profit.** In 
fixing these prices and profits the superintendent of commerce 
did not act arbitrarily. He paid due regard to all considera- 
tions of the outlay, the quantity manufactured, the amount of 
toll, the interest and all other kinds of accessory expenses 
involved. The author remarks, 

?t I 

i** 

** /Jorporate Li/e in Aneietit'' India, p. 36 P.206 s Tnin«.,p. 260. 

*» P.206 } Trans, p. 269 » ^ •* Pp. 206.20<,. 

•• P. 207 } Trans., p. 261. 
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Whenever there was any excessive supply of merchandise 
the state centralised its sale and prohibited the sale of that 
commodity elsewhere before the centralised supply was 
disposed of. Kautilya says, 

As a probable safeguard against cheating the government 
of its dues, commodities were never allowed to be sold where 
they were grown- or manufactured, 

Nor were they permitted to be sold before they were 
precisely weighed, measured or numbered, 

iftit fwSt et eto: i® 

A great encouragement to trade and commerce was 
given by the fact that the state undertook the responsibility 
for all things lost by the merchants, 

The state here played the part of something like a 
modern insurance agency. 

Thus we see that the trade policy of the government 
according to the Kautillya was one of active interference in 
every sphere. We find the state not only participating in 
its own capacity, in trade and commerce, but also devising 
various laws to control prices and profits and exports and 
imports of the country. The public welfare was less at the 
mercy of private enterprise and the state did not surely 
countenance “inordinate speculation’’, “trusts”, “rings”, 
“ corners ” and similar other “products of our high civilization ’’ 


»' p. ace 
•• P. 118. 


*• P. 110. 
*® P.111, 
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which seem to be “holding high revelry” in the present 
days." * 

We shall now try to sketch the state policy towards 
labour as depicted in the Kautillya. The author begins by a 
general statement to the effect that those -who conspire to 
lower the quality of the work of artisans, to hinder their 
income or obstruct their sale or purchase shall be fined a 
thousand panm. He says, 

As to the wages of labourers the state allowed them 
freedom of contract. Thus it is laid down that a labourer 
shall get the promised wage, 

irar Mwftnf tipl i** 

Again, 

Failure to pay wages or misappropriation of wages was 
punished with fines of five to ten times the amount of the 
wages, 

^ I** 

But in the absence of any previous agreement the state 
intervened and fixed the wages. Accordingly a cultivator 
or herdsman, whose wages were unsettled, got one-tenth of 
the crop and clarified butter, respectively. A trader like- 
wise got one-tenth of the sale proceeds : 

W n Dawson, Biamarrfe and Stafe Soctaitsm (2nd ed ), Preface, p x. 
r 205 
P 184 
“ P. IKJ. 

•' P. 184 
'•« F 183. 
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Adequate steps were taken to regulate slaye labour and 
improve its condition by suitable legislation. The state 
exercised a strict supervision over their “conditions of 
labour ” and saw that they were, both from sanitary and 
moral standpoint, such as would shield both mind and body 
from deleterious influences. Thus to prevent slaves from 
being maltreated it has been laid down that employing a 
slave to carry the dead, or to sweep ordure, urine or the leav- 
ings of food, or keeping a slave naked, or hurting him, or 
violating a female slave shall cause the forfeiture of the 
value paid for him or her. 







The private property of a slave was recognised by the 
state and his master only inherited it in the absence of his 
kinsmen, 




It is also stated that those who did not heed the claims of 
their slaves or hirelings (ahifaka) shall be taught their 
duty. 

The villt^e guilds, probably of artisans were protected 
by the regulation that no guilds of any kind other than local 
co-operative guilds ( )** 
entrance into the village. Guilds of workmen were granted 
various concessions by the state. Thus they were usually 
granted seven nights over and above the period agreed upon 
for fulfilling their agreement." 


F. 182 ; Tran* , p. 881. 
*• P. ISS. 

«• P. 47. 

•» P.48. 

»» P.186. 

B 66 
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To save the helpless village cultivators, who are “ depen- 
dent and bent upon their fields,” the state regulated that 
there should be in villages no buildings intended for sports, 
nor with a view of procuring money, free-labour, commodities, 
grains and liquids in plenty, should actors, dancers, singers, 
drummers, buffoons (vchgjivttna) and bards (kusilcivci') create 
any disturbance in the work of the villagers. 

Thus we see that the moral and material elevation and 
amelioration of the working classes, which Wagner and 
Smbller so emphatically urge,“ were kept much in view 
by the state in the Kaufiliya. That the state took such 
stringent measures to improve the conditions of the labour 
of slaves — the members on the lowest rung of society 
— ^is perhaps ample proof that such safeguards were not 
lacking for the higher forms of labour. It also appears from 
the above and other frequent references to artisan-guilds that 
the state recognised the “ right of coalition ” of labour for 
economic purposes. 

The state also undertook to provide protection and 
subsistence for orphans, and for the aged, the infirm, the 
afflicted and the helpless. Subsistence was also given by 
the government to helpless women when they were carrying 
and also to the children they gave birth to. It is laid 
down. 

From the above we can 'assume the existence of some- 
thing like our present-day old-age pensions, accident insurance 
and a general duty of the state to provide “ subsistence for 
those who could not make a living”. Thanks to this attitude 
of the state, the workmen and people in general perhaps 


•» r.48,TK4n«,p 64 
‘ • W n Dawion, op cit , pp 3-8, 

“ F.47. 
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could '* anticipate the hour o£ sickness and incapacity without 
anxiety” and face old age with confidence. As Dawson 
remarks to grant to the toiling masses such a boon is better 
than to win a great victory. It is not clear how the 
state fed and nursed the newborn babes of the helpless 
mothers. 

The state in Kautilya provided work for those who were 
out of employment. Work was given according to the 
capacity of each labourer. Helpless widows, cripple women, 
girls, mendicants or ascetic women and similar people were 
employed in the king’s weaving manufactories to spin thread “ ; 
prizes were often awarded by way of encouragement.®* The 
respectable but poor woman was provided with work and 
due respect was paid to her modesty. They were provided 
with work within their own houses sent on to them with due 
courtesy through female servants belonging to the weaving 
establishments of the state.®’ The orphans who were fed by 
the state were made to study science, palmistry and various 
other arts and it was from these that the ” classmate spies ’* 
were recruited for the royal espionage department for criminal 
investigation.®* 

The state in the Kauiillya also bad some control over 
the capital of the country. Interest on debts was strictly 
regulated and the government thoroughly scrutinised the 
nature of all transactions between debtors and creditors — 
“for,” says Kautilya, “ on this the w^elfare of the kingdom 
depends.”®* 

In fixing the rate of interest due regard was paid to the 
risks involved in trading and the rate of interest varied from 
fifteen per cent, to sixty per cent, in commercial undertakings ; 
while a still higher rate was granted in the insecure forest- 
tracts and among the sea-traders. Persons exceeding, or 


•» P. 113. 
•• P. 114. 


»• P 174. 


•' P. 114. 
•• P. 20. 
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causing to exceed, the rate of interest fixed by the state 
were punished with the first amercement, 

I I ira: ijl- 

I* 

A maximum limit was placed on the realisation of interest. 
The total amount (capital plus interest) as a rule must he 
less than four times the amount lent and any creditor suing 
for four times the amount was fined." 

Thus as regards money-lending the state allowed no 
freedom of contract. The state had fairly clear ideas 
of equity and all transactions had to conform to these 
principles. 

I shall conclude this essay by drawing attention to another 
fact which seems to be of great political importance. In 
cases of national calamities the state, after doing all that lay 
in its power, is directed by Kautilya to distribute the hoarded 
income of the rich among the distressed population by causing 
them to disgorge (vcmamm kurySt) their accumulated wealth. 
The passage in Kautilya runs as follows : — 

“ During famine, the king shall show favour to his people 
by providing them with seeds and provision {hijahhdktopa- 
graham), 

** He may either do such works as are usually resorted to 
in calamities ; he may show favour by distributing either his 
own collection of provisions or the hoarded income of the 
rich among the people ; or seek for help from his friends 
among kings. 


P. 174, 


1* Ibid. 
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Or the policy of thinning the rich by exacting excessiye 
revenue {kariancm), or causing them to vomit their accumu- 
lated wealth {vamcmam) may be resorted to.” ” 

Thus the policy of “thinning” the rich by excessive super- 
taxation was not unknown and was resorted to in extreme cases, 
when help from friendly kings failed. The above looks very 
much like the capital levy in our own times which is being 
urged in England and many other countries to cut down the 
huge war debts and thus save the people from generations of 
economic servitude. 

Thus ends the brief survey of the question. It will be 
perhaps going too far to say that the system that Kautilya 
represents is complete and full-fledged state-socialism but 
there is no doubt that state-socialistic tendencies were at work 
in the general policy recommended to the state. This will be 
more apparent from the following brief summary of the 
leading ideas embodied in Wagner’s theoretical scheme of 
state-socialism.” He urges 

(а) Unconditional possession by the state of the forests 

both for political as well as fiscal reasons. 

(б) Control of agricultural land and encouragement of 

peasant proprietors and discouragement of the 
accumulation of land in few hands. 

(c) State ownership and control of urban lands. 

(d) State control and ownership of the means of commu- 

nication. 

(e) Collective possession of mines in cases where the 

minerals are directly useable, such as coal, salt, 
etc. 

(/) State participation in production, for fiscal and other 
reasons, in domains, which the individualists 
would car^ully reserve to private enterprise. 


•• P. 208 fTrans , pp. 062-63., 

** The foremost ohampion of Bt^te-sooialiam in Oemany. 
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{g) Industrial legislation to protect and ameliorate the 
condition of labour, such as accident insurance, 
old age pensions, etc. 

Judged by the above standards it is perhaps no exaggera- 
tion to say that Kautilya advocated state-socialism and in 
some points, as for instance in his advocacy of the complete 
nationalisation of mines, he held even more advanced views 
than Wagner. It is also very probable that the socialistic 
elements which we find embodied in the Kauiiliya were not 
peculiar to him alone, but were perhaps enunciated by those 
who preceded him, on whose Arthaaaatras he claims to have 
based his own treatise, making it on the whole a compendium 
of all the works on polity, 

arafir w iwiftrnf*! sraw- 

It will be thus very interesting to analyse our available 
sources to find out the many elements of socialism which they 
might contain and make a comparative study with our modern 
ideas on the subject. The present article is only introductory 
and as such I have only touched upon the more important 
points reserving the subject for a fuller treatment in future. 


»» p 1 



THE INFLUENCE OF BENGALI ON GUJARATI. 

Krishnalal Mohanlal Jhaveri, M.A., LL.B., J.F., 
Chief Judge^ Presidency Small Causes Court, Bombay. 

Chaitanya is said to have visited Gujarat, and even before 
that time there may have been communication between 
Gujarat and Bengal, through religious devotees, but there 
was very little known to us about her language, and literature. 
That came about a generation ago. The founding of the 
Brahmo SamaJ, and the filtering down of its tenets on this 
side of India, made us take some interest in the province, 
which was deepened when we came to learn of the Tagores, 
first through some translations of their works and then 
through one of them serving and living in Gujarat. The 
venerable and religious personality of Maharshi Devendra* 
nath Tagore, was revealed to us by one closely associated with 
him and with Bengalis, and now deceased, Narayan Hem> 
chandra, a Gujarati, who introduced Gujarat to the beauty 
and wealth of Bengali literature, and the stay of Satyendra- 
nath Tagore, in our midst, gave us a glimpse of the domestic 
life of a high class Bengali. This Narayan Hemchandra, was 
possessed of individuality and bitten by what the Germans 
call Wanderlust and in the course of his peregrinations hap> 
pened to consort with Bengalis like Nobinchandra Roy and 
Devendranath Tagore. He necessarily picked up their 
language, and was so impressed with the richness of its litera> 
ture, that he published translation after translation of Bengali 
books, religious, fiction, drama and story ; poetry he seems to 
have eschewed, and wisely «s his prosaic nature did not incline 
that way. The translations he ppured forth were uneeuth, 
unpolished, ungr%mmatical, rugged and very often mere 
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transliterations of Bengali prose into Gujarati, but the under* 
lying ideas and the subject matter, inspite of these drawbacks, 
stood out so prominently, that the attention of the reader was 
arrested, and the language and literature of Bengal began 
naturally to take hold of the popular imagination, and we 
wished to know more about them. In some isolated cases, 
Narayan had taken the help of gifted Gujaratis, as in his 
translation of Joytirindra Tagore’s Ashrumati liatak^ where 
the poet’s imagination of Narsimbrao Divatia, himself a distin- 
guished poet, greatly assisted the bringing out of all the grace 
and charm of the original, even in a translation. It was this 
pioneer work of Narayan which whetted the appetite of 
Gujaratis to make a closer acquaintance of the language than 
that furnished through translations. Earnest students then 
took up a study of Bengali, using Bengali-English guide books 
as the medium. Some were content to plod on with Carey’s 
Dictionary and a Bengali-Hindi grammar, or even with 
Bankimchandra Ohatterji’s Bengali text of the Marriage 
Fenal Code and its English translation, from which they 
laboriously adjusted the sense of the English word to its 
Bengali original. Their labours however were well rewarded, 
and they were able to follow standard works, even to appre- 
ciate the humour of Bankim in his Lok Rahasya. The 
poetry of Michael Madhusudan Dutt (his inimitable Megha- 
nad Badh Kavya), was not found difficult to understand. 
And all this, because the student found such a close resem- 
blance between the syntax of Gujarati and Bengali. The 
genius of the two languages also was common, even some 
words of domestic abuse were found to be common. The ball 
thus set rolling, gathered speed, and to-day so many amateurs 
abound that very few Gujaratis would be surprised to hear 
even in casual conversation, that the person who addresses 
them knows Bengali. Numerous translations, specially of 
novels and dramas, and latterly of a majority of Babindra- 
nath Tagore’s books, have appeared within the last fifteen 
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years, and though they have not in any way affected the 
course of original writing, they have to a certain extent, 
affected the vogue of some writers. Bankim, Vidya- 
sagar and Bomeschandra Dutt, are as well known to Gujarati 
readers as their own writers. This is no doubt, very gratify- 
ing, so far as it goes, hut the response made by Bengal to this 
keen desire of Gujarat to be possessed of a more than nodding 
acquaintance with her language and literature is verj' poor. 
Major Yamandas Basu (I.M.S. retired) of Allahabad, and a 
few, very few other Bengali gentlemen have evinced a desire 
to learn our language or to know what our literature is like. 
Perhaps comparatively speaking more Gujarati-knowing 
Englishmen would be found than Bengalis. We are grateful 
to Bengal for what she has given us, though we have rather 
snatched it, by our exertions, and it does not behove us to 
demand of her a return, but we will say, all the same, that 
her exertions will not go unrewarded. Our literature would 
be found, though perhaps less rich and varied, equally interest- 
ing as her own. 




NAU-RUZ. 


Aga M. Eazih Shibazi, 

Lecturer in Persian, University of Calcutta. 

Xau*raz' (NeW'Day), is the oldest of all the Persian 
festivals. It occurs in the beginning of the Spring when the 
Sun enters the sign of Aries (Ram) at the vernal equinox.^ 
There is a multiplicity of traditions respecting this ancient 
festival, some of them conflicting and at variance with one 
another. What may be taken as something reliable is to 
be found given by the author of Bauzat-us-safa, who ascribes 
its origin to the period of Jamshid, one of the most ancient 
Kings of Persia, who started it and established it on a firm 
basis in Persia. He asserts that Jamshid in the beginning 
of his reign turned his attention towards "Pars and laid there 
the foundation of his capital. No one had ever seen such a 
building in the world as that which he planned and constructed 
there. Only a few pillars may be seen now as remains of that 
stupendous and astounding building and in common parlance 
these ruins are called Chihil-Minar or The Pdrty Pillars.^ 
When the sun was leaving the constellation of Pisces (Pish) 
and was about to enter Aries, Jamshid seated himself in 
great state upon his magnificent throne with all the nobles 
of his realm standing at its foot, and ordered festivities for the 
occasion and bestowed favours on the people and showered 
upon them mercy, kindness and royal grace. He named this 
day Nau-ruz, and he pleased all his soldiers and subjects by 

‘ According to the reaearohee of modern aatronomy the ann doea not enter Anea on the 
Slat Kerch for then it ia, elaewhete, in^the SOth degree of Piaoea. With the lapae of 
t honaew da of yeara, thia difference in the ttnnait of the ann h&a ariaen. 

* Sneh ia the tradition* In fact there hare noirabeen identified with the grand mine of 
Feraipolia. 
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opening the gates of enjoyment for them. This has been also 
mentioned by the author of the Burhan-i-Qaii. 

It is noteworthy that Shia theologians unanimously up* 
hold the dignity and sanctity of this grand festival on the 
ground that God created the universe on this day, when the 
sun was entering the sign of Aries ; and, as the author of the 
Burhan-i-^afi has remarked, ** the seven planets were there in 
exaltation and they were in the first point of Aries’’.^ On this 
day, as the Shia theologians assert, God uttered the words, 
alaato-bi-rahhikum (am 1 not your God ?) before the souls of idl 
his creatures that were in a state of disembodiment, and He 
demanded from them all unqualified admission of His Absolute 
Unity and of His Eternal and Impartial Justice as also firm 
belief in all the Prophets and Apostles, in the Imams and 
Leaders of mankind, especially in the twelve Immaculate 
Imams of the Sbias. All this is supposed to have taken place 
on the first day, at the first dawn of creation, as it might be 
called, when the sun sent his refulgent rays upon all his 
planetary host, touching them all with life and vigour, growth 
and fulness. It is further asserted by Shia theologians that 
it was on this identical day that the Kaahti-i Nuh (Noah’s 
Ark) reached its place of rest, its haven of refuge, on the top 
of “ Mount Judi ”. It was also this same day on which Gabriel 
visited the Prophet Muhammad, with the first inspired message 
{toahi) from God and proclaimed him as Prophet. It is also 
asserted by them that it was at this Nau-ruz festival that the 
Prophet Muhammad openly proclaimed ‘Ali as his succeraor 
and ordered all his followers to kiss his hand and swear fealty 
and allegiance to him. And again on this day, the last of the 
ImSms, Imam Mehdi, would make his apperance and signally 
defeat the cursed Bajjal (the “ Anti-Christ ”), and put him to 
death in the KamSsah quarter of the Kufah. 

Por this reason the Shias hold this day in great reverence 
and 'esteem, and regard it, as one of the greatest festivals of 

> This seems to be completely at rariqqoe with the reoeiv('4 doctrines of Astrology. 



tbeir veligiOQ. But splendour of this festival and the gaiety 
of the people, are diminished considerably when this festival 
hi^pens to fall during the Muharram. 

Brom all that has been stated above it would appear that 
Nau-ruz has been the great naticmal festival of the Persians 
throughout their history. The festival lasts over a fortnight 
and is still celebrated with all the magnificence and splendour 
it has commanded daring the past centuries. It is the most 
solemn feast and has been celebrated from the earliest days of 
idolatry throughout all the Persian dominion, and also in most 
of the neighbouring countries like Afghanistan, Baluchistan, 
Turkistan. It is celebrated with great rejoicings in every 
little town, village, and hamlet. Holiday attire, interchange 
of gifts, congratulations and good wishes, together with 
merry-making are the order of the season. Nor has fashion 
allowed to lapse the time-honoured custom of paying visits 
to friends during these glorious feast of Jamshid. The visitors 
are welcomed with large trays of sweatmeats and confectionery 
especially prepared for the occasion, and favours of this sort 
are sent from friend to friend, for tradition says that he who 
tastes sugar on the morning of Nau~ruz before speaking and 
annoints himself with oil, loill keep off all sorts of mishap 
during the rest of the year. 

Sugar and confectionery, of which the Persians are 
extremely fond, have also ancient authority and royal sanction, 
since among other good things associated with the first Nau-ruz 
and the inauguration of the solar calendar by King Jamshid 
Was the happy discovery of the sugar-cane, and the king 
ordered its juice to be pressed out and sugar to be made 
thereof. 

The way in which Nau-ruz is celebrated among the 
Persians at the present time may now be described. 

Nau-rOz in Persia begins just before the Sarma-i P%rzan 
(the winter affecting the old womim). Dervishes pitohT sfaeir 
tiny tents in fronjt of the houses of rich folk and recite 
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prayers and poems specially composed for the oocasion in 
their honour, belauding them and wishing them all joy and 
prosperity through the coming year. It is customary to 
make these Dervishes some little gift ; and if this is not done 
quickly, they blow their horns at intervals throughout the 
night and render sleep impossible until the purse strings of 
the rich Khan or merchant are loosened. 

Some ten days before Nau-ruz, the KMna-Takani (house 
shaking)* is performed. Every room is carefully swept and 
carpets are taken out and beaten. Many get their houses or 
their apartments whitewashed or painted. A few days before 
Nau*raz some wheat is put into a piece of coarse cloth and is 
soaked in water ; the cloth is then wrapped round an earthen 
water pitcher. And by the day of the Nau-ruz the tender 
green sprouts begin to show through the cloth. Special 
cakes made of wheat-flour, butter and sugar are also baked, 
and sweetmeats of innumerable varieties, for which Persia 
is justly famous, are prepared for this festival. 

It is considered lucky to keep all the doors open ; this 
by the bye, promotes sanitation and ventilation by letting 
the fresh spring breezes to blow through. It is also the 
custom to take good or bad omens from any stray conversation 
that may be overheard on that day. The listener stands on a 
key, the symbol of opening the hidden mysteries of future, 
and awaits with bated breath and beating heart. If the 
listener hears words likeya-i shuma aabz bud (your place was 
empty, we missed you much), or khai-li khuah guzasiht (time 
passed very happily), he or she goes away highly pleased ; 
but if on the other hand some utterances of a mournful 
nature, such as Khuda ura maghfarat bukunad (God forgive the 
deceased), or haif osf, az miydn-i ma raft (pity he is gone from 
our midst), or bimSiriash sa/agin ast (l^is illness is serious), the 
listener feels that the New Tear wi^J be inauspicious. 


* Thii oorreBpondB to tbe “ Bpnng-eleanvno ’’ of Enrope. 
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Two hours prior to the exact time of the Sun entertaining 
the first point of Aries a banquet is spread out in a clean 
room of the house, loaded with all sorts of sweets, fruits of 
the season, vegetables, fried fish, curried foul and many other 
dainty dishes. Specially there must be seven eatables whose 
names begin with the letter tin («), such as, stA (apple), 
Hrka (vinegar), tambuaa (mince pie) etc. Eggs boiled and 
raw, dyed in various colours, chiefly the colour of the Nau- 
Tuz^ are served and are eaten by all. The mother, especially 
should eat one egg for each one of her children. Candles 
equal to the number of children in the house are lighted and 
milk is kept boiling as a sign of abundance. A live fish is 
placed in a bowl of water, which, it is said, instinctively 
turns its face towards the Qibla (Mecca) the moment the Sun 
enters the sign of Aries. A prayer carpet is spread and the 
following formula is repeated three hundred and sixty*six 
times : 

ya muqallibal qulubi teal abtar 
ya mudabbvial laili wan nakdr 
yd muhawwilal hawli wal ahwdl 
haimoil hdland ild ahsanil hdl. 

“ Oh Thou Changer of hearts and eyes ! 

Oh Thou Creator of nights and days I 
Oh Thou Alterer of Conditions and dispositions ! 
Change Thou our Condition into the best condition 1 ” 

At the exact moment of the entry of the Sun into Aries, 
there begins water-throwing at each other. Sometimes it is 
perfumed water that is thus used and very often it has the 
colour declared by the Astronomer Royal of Persia to be 
the right colour for the coming year.' 

• 

* In Central Europe and in Baeiia boiled eggs dyed iS varioua colours, chiefl;jr purple, 
are exchanged ai Eaeter Eifte. The Eaeter is tliestnoient “ spring festival 

* In India throwing of coloured water upon each other is indulged in during the Soli 
or the "spring festival ’’ (tie ancient VasantotAva), 
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Gold and silver coins and wheat are held in the palm of 
the hand as well as a wood-louse in order to bring goqd 
luck. These coins are then distributed to different metnbers 
of the family as tokens of good luck. 

Visiting and feasting then follow in every house during 
the rest of the festival. People known to be unlucky, such 
as executioners, washers of dead bodies, grave-diggers, and 
members of their families are rigidly excluded on this day. 
No work is done nor any iourney or enterprise undertaken 
during the twelve days from the Nau-ruz day. At this season 
too, it is customary to play games, and in every open space men 
and boys might be seen enjoying leap-frog, tip-eat and other 
games. Sons of rich men throw the javelin when at full 
gallop and catch it as it rebounds from the ground. They also 
practise archery and shooting and perform Wondrous feats of 
marksmanship. Wrestling is, however, the chief sport indulged 
in on this day, in witnessing which the rich and the poor 
alike take part. 

A word might now be added with regard to the taqwim, 
or the Chart of the Heavens, which is drawn up by the Persian 
Astronomer Boyal. He is, of course, deeply versed in 
Astrology as well, and he prepares this chart of the Nau-rilz 
with regard to the exact moment of the entry of the Sun into 
the constellation of Aries. The principles of drawing up 
of this chart are, of course, based upon the principles of 
Astrology, from which much-maligned science modern 
Astronomy itself has been born. The Persian taqwim is based 
on the Turkish calculations on the same subject. Very 
intricate and complicated are tbe rules to be applied before the 
Court Astronomer of Persia arrives at the final conclusion with 
regard to the sawdri and rang of the year. The sawdri is the 
animal on which the »awdr (or the rider) is supposed to be 
moi'^ted, who decides and brings about all the events of the 
coming year. And by a similar calculation* the rang or colour 
of the year is also arrived at. A detailed description of the 
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methods employed for arriving at these conclusions is outside 
the scope of the present article, as it would necessitate a very 
technical and abstruse dissertation on the little understood 
much ridiculed Science of Astrology. 

It may be further remarked that in some Muslim countries 
like Persia and Afghanistan the Honours List is published on 
the Nau-ruz day and the titles and the KhiVat (dress of honour) 
are handed over to the lucky recipients on this day. 

In conclusion a few words with regard to the db-i Nai^n 
may be added. Naiaan is a Syrian month which corresponds to 
April. The rain which falls thirty days after Nau-ruz is called 
the ab-i Naimn, the drops of which falling into oyster shells 
are said to produce pearls but when falling on serpents they 
are changed to venom. According to a Shia tradition if the 
water of Haisg,n be carefully collected in a clean and pure basin 
direct from the sky and if certain verses of the Quran and 
other holy formulas be recited over it and “the magic breath be 
blown over it ”, wonderful curative properties are imparted to 
this water. If this water be given as a drink to childless men 
or women, they are blest with children ; if it is poured at the 
root of a fruit tree it will increase the yield of fruits. This 
water is most carefully preserved in clean and pure phials. It 
is believed that if a sick person, suffering from any disease, 
drinks a small quantity of this water for seven consecutive 
days, twice daily morning and evening, he will surely be 
rid of his ailment and be healthy and robust once again. 
In short it is supposed to be a universal panacea for suffering 
mankind. 
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THE SOE VIHAR COPPER-PLATE OP THE REIGN 

OP KANI5KA. 


N. G. Majcmdar, M.A. 

Lecturer in Jncient Indian Hiatory and Culture^ 
University of Calcutta. 

The copper-plate which bears this inscription, was dis- 
covered in 1869 in a rained Buddhist stiipa at Sue Vihar, about 
sixteen miles S. W. of Bahawalpur, in the Bahawalpur State, 
Punjab. The inscription was first published in 1870, by 
Dowson in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, N. S., 
Vol. IV, pp. 477-502 and by E. C. Bayley, with a reduced 
copy of the original, in the Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, 
Vol. XXXIX, pp. 65-70. In 1881 the record was edited with 
a lithograph prepared from a squeeze, by Hoernle in Indian 
Antiquary, Vol. X, pp. 324-31, and in 1882 an independent 
version of it was published by Bhagwanlal Indraji in 
the same Journal, Vol, XI, pp. 128-29. The transcript by 
Hoernle has been generally accepted as the most reliable.' 
But even this transcript is capable of being improved upon in 
a good many places. Besides, no mechanical reproduction of 
this important epigraph has yet been made accessible. I there- 
fore make bold to re-edit it along with plates, which will 
clearly show how far the improvements made by me are 
acceptable, and will also enable scholars to throw further light' 
on the subject. Incidentally I may add, that Hoernle’s 
lithograph was defective ^in many respects ; hence the 
alphabetic forms in this inscription, wfiioh Buhler has shown 


' See Senart’s remerkj', Intrrt. of PxyaiaJl (Eng, trane ), Vol. 11, p 1C8, Na S7. 
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in Cols. X-XIII of his Table No. 1 and which are drawn 
according to that lithograph, are not accurate from the 
strictly scientific point of view. To remedy this defect a 
chart has been appended illustrating the forms of letters as 
they actually occur in the inscription. The reproduction is 
from a set of ink impressions personally taken by me from 
the original copper-plate, now in the Library of the Bengal 
Asiatic Society at Calcutta. 

This is a single plate measuring about 2'-6" square. It 
seems to have been originally rounded off at the corners, one 
of which has suffered damage owing to the wear and tear of 
time. A portion of the plate, again, below one of the lines, has 
completely disappeared. The inscription is engraved on one 
face only, and runs along the edge of the four sides of the plate. 
The first three portions (marked A, B and C) cover each a 
length of about I'-ll" and the fourth (marked D), only about 3". 
The writing shows that it consisted of punctured dots before 
it was finally incised. In some places (e.g. in the letter ^ka of 
Kani^ka, in A, and ne of Dammie, in B) portions of punctured 
letters are left without being fully incised. A and B, 
as Dowson and Hoernle have also pointed out, appear to have 
been more carefully engraved than C and I). Another fact to 
be noted is, that in A words are separated by space, but in the 
rest of the record this rule is not observed. The letters vary 
in size from to 1", and are on the whole very well-preserved, 
excepting only a few which have been partly eaten away by 
verdigris. The characters are Kharosthi of the Ku^na period 
and present highly cursive forms. They are certainly more 
cursive than those on the Taxila copper-plate of Fatika ^ and 
the Taxila silver-scroll of MaharSja Kusana,” and are 
apparently less so than those in the Wardak vase inscription,* 


* Ep Jnd,, Vol IV, p. 54 ff and pi. 
> lb»d , Vol XIV, p, 284 *f and pi. 

• Jbid., Vol XI, o 202 tt and jil 
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the Dutreuil de Bhins MS. of the Dhammapada and Sir Aurel 
Stein’s inscriptions from Niya.* 

The forms of individual letters may be seen from the 
accompanying chart. There are some, however, which call for 
a few special remarks. The subscript r in the conjunct tr 
is expressed by a right hand curve {e.g. in devaputraaga. A) and 
that in pr (in pratithanaa, B), by a short stroke appended 
to the bottom of the letter. But the superscript r is 
always shown by a loop with a roundish tail at the base 
of the original letter which has, of course, only graphic 
significance, e.g., in ry (no. 87) and rv (no. 88). Special 


attention is due to the form 



of the letter which was 


recognized by Biihler, as one of the new cursive forma- 
tions.’ The point to be noted in this connection is, that 
this form of rv is found only in the undoubted records 
of the Ku^ua period ^ e.g., the Taxila silver-scroll,’ the 
M4nikyala stone,*® the Peshawar relic casket,*' the Ara** 
and the Wardak vase,*® inscriptions. On the other hand, 
records of an earlier period do not contain the looped form 
denoting the conjunct letter /*». In Asokan records,** for 


instance, it is expressed by 


7 


and on the Taxila 


‘ Joum A>., 9. ser , Tome XU (1898), p 193 ff enil pis. 

• See Plates of these mecriptinns in Btein'a Anetent Khotan, Vol. II 
’ Ind Pal. (Eng trans.), p. 29. 

■ And I may add thii la alao the verdict of Kufana coiua. On the coma of Vima 
Kadphiaea, for inatanoe, la traceable the new form of the oonjunrt rv See Whitehead, 
Catalogue of Coins in the Punjab Mueeum, p. 183 and pi xvii, Sg. 31 
* Loc. cit. 

” Journ. Ae , 9. aer., Tome VII (1|9II), p, 6 and pi 
“ ASn., 1909-10, p 136. 

“ Ep. Ind., Vol XW, p. 130 and pi. 

* ' Loo. cit. 

> ‘ Benart, Journ. Ae., ^888, p. 9 (of extract), n 
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oopper-plate ( in aarva-hudhana, 1. 3 ) and the 


Mathura Lion-capital 



. This tendency to express a 


superscript r at the base of the letter by a loop seems to hare 
been the general characteristic of the alphabet of the Ku'^^a 
period. What happens in the case of rv is true also of rdh. 
In the Taxila plate, the sign used to denote the r of this group 
(in ayuhalavardhie, 1. 4) is the same as that of rv of the same 
record. But in the Ma^ikyala inscription, which belongs to 
the reign of Kaniska, the r in rdh (in aamvardhaka, 1. 3) as 
well as rv (in purvaapa, 1. 2) has assumed the looped form.** 
We can therefore lay down as a general rule, that whenever in 
a record we find the superscript r expressed by the loop, it is 
very nearly certain that that record has to be assigned to a 
period later than that of the ^aka satraps of Taxila and MathurS. 

Among other compound letters, attention may be drawn 
to tv (no. 85) and av (no. 92). The subscript v in each 
case is denoted by a right hand curve which resembles the one 
employed to denote the subscript r in tr. Thus in aatvanarii 
(in C) and devapuira (in A) there is practically no difference 
between the two signs tv and tr at all. The case is, however, 
not the same in all Kharosthi inscriptions. Thus e. g. in the 
Taxila silver-scroll and the Mapikyala inscription, the subscript 
V in tv (as well as av) is much larger in size than the subscript 
r in tr, and one cannot be mistaken for the other. For the 
latter type of tv ; cf. also the Bidda inscription.** 


‘ * Loc. cit 

•“ Thomas, Table of Ak^araa in Jlp, Ind , Vol. IX, pi. opposite p. 146. 

” The superscript r is regularly denoted by the loop in Central Asian records Bap- 
son, Acte* du XlVe Congria Int Or., Alger, 1906, part 1, p. 218 and p. 213 (9 and lOb). 

• • In this record the looped form of snperseript r ooonrs also in rt (II 6 and 13) and 
rrn (I. 12) An earlier example c f conjunct rt is afforded by the coins of Artemidoros ; 
here the Ibop is absent, the superscript r losing denoted by the san j stroke as m the rv of 
the Asoka period (Gardner, Brittih Muaenm Calilogue of Coma, p, 64) 

" Thomas, JRAS, 1916, p. 94 
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The sign for cmusmra in imwh (in C) is sepairated from 
the letter ma. A similar characteristic is known to prevail in 
the Niya documents, in which, as Prof. Eapson” tells us, 
“ anmoara is regularly indicated by a curve to the right in tiie 
stem of a letter, if it has a stem ; but if the letter has no 
stem as in the case of ta^ ma and ha anvxoara takes the form 
of a crescent — no doubt originally the letter ma — placed 
beneath the letter.” 

Interesting also is the peculiar form of m (no. 52) in 
maharaja (in A), just at the beginning of the epigraph and 
also of the same letter with a dot in Bamane (in B). The 
former has a line appended to its right side, which cannot 
perhaps be, as it may appear at first, a mere scratch produced 
by accident. Jlf-s with an appended curve or a dot put below 
them are well-known from the inscriptions of A^ka, legends 
of Indo-Greek coins, as well as from Central Asian records,^* 
and on this analogy I venture, though with some diffidence, to 
take the stroke in the two m-s as part of the letter itself. 

The letter © varies between the forms in which it has a 
line at the foot (see no. 64) on the same side as the one at the 
top, and those in which it is wanting (see no. 67). In the © 
of the Stein documents, this line is also appended, but on the 
side opposite to that of the top line, whereby the letter 
assumes the form of 

A few other minor points may also be passingly noted : 

(a) As in other Kharosthi inscriptions no distinctive mark 
is employed to indicate long sounds.^ 

Aetes du XlVe Congret, p. 219. Gf aUo Sir Aarel Btoiu’s note, ASS., 1909-10, p 137. 
On ootnB too, we notice this oharaoteristic mode of placing the anusvura. Gf. mam on coins 
of Hippostratos, Smith, Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Uuieum, Vo) I, p 30 and pi. VI, 7 
“ See Bahler, WZKU, Vol. VIII, p. 194, Indian fifudies. No III, p. 104 and pi II ,Bnd 
Rapaon, op eit., p 216 The letter m with a dot clearly ooours in a Kanhiara inscription, Ep. 
Ind., Vol Vll, p, 118 and pi (in the word arania),and to judge from a reproduction, also 
perhaps in the word makaiaja of the Takht-i-Btbi inscription — Journ. At , & ser, Tome XV 
(1890), pi. between pp. 138-39 * ^ 

** Bapson, op. oit. p ^18 and pi. (p. 213), 101^ (suvar^a). For an interpretation of this 
sign, cf. Liiders, JRA8., 1009, p. 668. 

Bee Bdhler, Ep, ind.f Vol. I, p. 1& 
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(5) The «>stroke is indicated by a slanting line crossing 
the middle of the letter, e.g. in divcue (in A), Kani^kctaya 
(in A), Balanamdi (in C) and hita (in D), and only touching 
the top of the letter, e.g. in dimae (in B) and tii of soamifiiik 
(in C). 

(c) The p-stroke is added at the foot of d in devaputra 
(in A), for which cf. the same in khade in 1. 2 of the Zeda 
inscription 

((f) The letters t and r are in the majority of cases 
clearly distinguishable. But their forms in dadatim (in G) and 
anuparivaram (in C) are rather confusing. 

(р) The h in Balanamdi (in C) is without its upper horn 
thus exactly resembling the a of the inscription. 

{/) The letter sa sometimes shows a curve at the bottom; 
of. nos. 74 and 76. 

The language of the record is a form of Frakrt which 
it has been customary to call the “ mixed dialect.” Looking 
at it one is at once impressed by the remarkable kinship it 
bears to Sanskrit.^ M. Senart has already emphasised this 
point, ^ and so I may here mention only some of its most 
salient features : ” 

(a) Elision of medial consonants does not take place even 
in a single instance. 

(6) All the three sibilants as well as v and h are 
distinguished. 

(с) Conjunct consonants are not assimilated except in the 
case of «jf > lA {e.g. in yathiin, B) and of > ch (in 
bhichuaga, B). 

{d) Ta is changed into cch (in aamvaoohare, A). 

Journ. A» , 8 ser , Tome XV (1890), pi. between pp. 138-39 
° ’ Dr. Spooner marke the same charsctenstic m regard to the language of the Kanif ka 
Casket Inscription , see his remarks in A8R , 1909-10, p. 136. 

insert o/ Pij/odusi (Eng tMns ), Vol, II, p lii3. 

** In* some of these respects cf Dr. fhomBB on the Uidda '-nscription, JRAS., 1916, 
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{e) The genitive case ending sya occurs regularly, the 
only exception being maaasa (in A). 

In respect of Orthography, we have to note : 

(«) The cerebral i? occurs only once, between the vowels, 
in viharaavaminini (in C) and the king’s name (Kaniska) is 
spelt with a dental n. The latter point is of • special interest, 
because, in the majority of inscriptions it is spelt with a 
cerebral n. The only exceptions are the present record, the 
Ara inscription and also probably the inscription on the 
Peshawar casket. Prof. Konow holds on linguistic grounds 
that this represents the original spelling of the word.^^ 

(6) The form Daiaika^ (in A) again, is an attempt at 
Prakritising the Greek word Aaio-tos [Daiaioa). 

(c) In a number of places the engraver seems to have 
misread his draft. Thus, the anuavara is wrongly employed 
in viharaavaniitiim, ya^hipratilhanamka, cham and dadatim, 
(in 0). And, if my interpretation be correct, we find vya for a 
in vyatra (in B), kh^ for nm in dhamkhakathiaya (in B) and^o 
ioT pu in pajam (in C). 

The inscription refers itself to the reign of the maharaja^ 
rajatiraja, demputra Kaniska and is dated the year 11, the 
28th day of the Macedonian month Daisies. This Kaniska is 
doubtless Kaniska I. for m hom we have yet another record 
of his eleventh year, viz. the Zeda inscription in the Lahore 
Museum. 

Its object is to record the erection of a relic pillar (ya?ti) 
or stele of the monk Nagadatta by a certain mistress of 
monastery (ciharaavamim) named Balanamdl and another 
lady at a place called Damana. 


»» Ep fnd , Vol XIV, p 182 Professor Luderg, on the other hand, if I nnderstand him 
rightly, would inclmo to regard that Kamtka rather than Kanitka represents the original 
spelling of the word; Ibid, Vol. IX, pp • 

Franko, Pah und BansJa it, p. 67. A similar ){rakritisation is Lisika for Auviot {Lyaioa) 
on his coins, Whitehead, Oat of Coins, p 3V 
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I now give my reading of the inscription : 

Text. 

A. maharajaat/a rajatirajasya devaputraaya Kani^haaya 

BamvcbCchaTe^ ekadaae aam^ 101 Daisiketaya tnaaasa^ 
divaae a(haviie di 20 4 4 

B. vyatra^ divaae bhichttaya Nagadataaya dhmnkha- 

kathiaya^ acarya-Damatrata-H^aaya acarya-Bhava- 
pmHayaaya^ yathim aropayal(i) ® iha Bamane 

C. viharaavaminim'^ upasika Balanamdi {hu)tuhini' 

Balajaya-mata ca imam yathiprati^hanamka^ 
pa(u)-ja \ca'\m^ anuparivaram dadaivm^ aarva- 
aatvanam 

D. hitaaukhaya bhavatu. 


Remarks. 

(a) The afluavSiu 18 not read Prof Konow SRiilC, 1016, ]> 800 and Sp /nd , Vul 
XIV, p 136 

(b) This IS omitted apparently through oversight by Prof Konovr — Kp Ind , Vol XIV, 
p. 136 

(o) Hcemle reads masatya But in the original there is no trace of the subscript y 
Bhagwanlal reads matasa 

(d) Should be corrected into atra See Notes beloir. 

(e) Perhaps the reading intended is dhaikmakathtayn. See Notes below. 

(f) The reading bhat e pi aattyaaya is also possible The stroke above v, which Hoernie 
considers to be accidental, might really have been an e-stroke Cf the same in Hovetkaaya 
ini 2 of the Wardak vase inscription. But I do not think lifi<ii<> could have been a likely 
name of an individual. 

(g) Hoernie reads uropayato. But the o-stroke cannot be traced in the original. 

(h) Bead avamtm 

(i) The letter has been partly oxydized away But the reading is certain j see Bwlilor, 
Ind Pal (Eng trans ), p 28 

(]) Riad pratithanalcaih. 

(k) Read puyafa ea. But the letter ca is not clear 

(l) Bead dadaU, 
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Tbanslatiok. 

In the year eleven — ^11 — of the maharSja, rajfttir&ja, 
devaputra Kaniska, on the twenty-eighth day — 28 — of the 
month of Daisies. On this day, here in Damana^” a stele of the 
monk and Preacher of the Law, Nagadatta, a disciple of the 
acarya DamatrSta,” and disciple's disciple of the acarya 
Bhava is set up by the mistress of the monastery and female 
lay disciple. Balanaihdl and the married lady, mother of 
Balajaya. They also offer worship in connection with the 
establishment of the stele, accompanied by the (whole) 
household. May it be for the well-being and happiness of all 
creatures. 


Notes. 

As is the case still with Kharosthi records in general the 
reading and consequently the interpretation present serious 
difficulties. 

Jn A, there occurs a very puzzling ligature which is 
transcribed by Dowson, Bayley and Hoernle as fo,” by 
Buhler** and Prof. Sten Konow” as U and by Prof. Pranke** as 
c6. But the ligature in my opinion is nothing but cch. To 
prove my point it would be necessary to enter into some 
details. As demonstrated by Prof. Pranke in his Fall und 
Sanskrit, pp. 96-97, the ligature i6 occurs in the two words 
bhetiiti and matiana of the Ms. Dutr. d. Bhins. Prof. Konow 
has further shown’” that the same ligature has been used in 


** Ab a piBce name we may compare it with “ Damau ’’ m 8. Qujarat. 

>0 Cf Balatrata, name of a Iihiicfu in LQders, Lt»t of Brahnii Inieri., Nob. S2 and 119; 
and Dharmatrata mentioned by Yuan Choang (Watters, VoL I., p 215). 

•• Ind Ant,\o\ X, p. 326 
** See his Table I, Col XIII, 32. 

*> BBAW, 1916, p. 800; and Ep. Ind , Vol , XIV, p. 183 
** Pali und Sannkrit, p. 97 

Ep. Ind^ Vol. XIV^ p. 138. frot. Bapson,^!. Boyer and U. Senart, howefer, read it 
os ft , see Kharosthi inten (Oxford, 1020). But I do not think they are right. 
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the word aamhatim'a of the Eharosthl documents collected by 
Sir Aurel Stein at Niya. According to Professors Liiders and 
Konow it occurs again in the Ara inscription of the year 41,** 
and in the opinion of the latter, also in the Faja inscription 
of the year 111.®’ Again, they both agree with Prof. Franke*® 
in reading the same in the Taxila inscription of Fatika and the 
MahSban inscription of the year 102. Besides, Dr. Thomas** 
has found the same ligature in the word aamhatsarae, in the 
dated portions of the Takht-i-Bahi inscription and the Hidda 
inscription of the year 28. The identification of the ligature in 
these seven inscriptions, I understand, is simply based on its 
likeness to the ligature ts occuring in the Kharosthi of Central 
Asia." But I doubt very much whether we could be abso- 
lutely certain about this identification in every one of the 
cases cLted.'*‘ In so far, at any rate, as the ligature in the 
present record goes, I am not in any way convinced that it 
represents U. The sign in the SuS Vihar inscription has a 
distinctive appearance very different from that of the signs 
in the six other Kharosthi records mentioned above. The 
ligature of the inscription appears to stand alone without 
a congener in the whole range of Kharosthi inscriptions 
so far known to us ; and if shape be our only guide, a look at 
the chart (no. 82) will show that it remains yet to be correctly 
identified. In this connection may be considered the following 

•• Lflders, Si*il W., 1912, p 823 uud traoB J«rf Ant, 1913, p 133, Konow, lad 
Vol XIV, p 133 

Ed. Banoni, Ind iln« , 1908, p. 64f and pi He reads cnravalsara , but of Konow 
Ep. Ind , Vol. XIV, p 133 

’• Loc oit. 

JKA8 , 1913, p. 636. I may note here that what actually occurs in the Takht-i-BAh 
inscription is not rnfahatiarae bot tamhalia 

<•' For information legarding the use of ft in Central Asian Kharofthi my respectfn 
thanks are duo to Professor Konow. 

* * As a matter of fact, there is material diverg'enco m form aniongst the signs ii 
question It seems highly improbable, therefore, that they should all hare been emplnyei 
to denote the some group of letti-s ererj where Attention may, for instance, be drawn b 
the signs .xiourring in the mscriptions fr^m PCja (loc cit), MaH-ban, Joura, As., 9 ser. 
Tome IV (189i), pi. V, 35 and Ara (loc oit ). 
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points : The ligature is inaccurately drawn in Hoernle’s litho- 


graph and Bhhler’s Table. 



As a matter of fact, it is 


not so on the original plate, where the left hand perpendicular 
stroke does not touch the cross-bar. Thus the lower portion 
of the ligature does not really take the form of 6. Besides, 
the possibility of this reading is entirely precluded by the 
wayy leg which the ligature shows on its right. Again the 
upper portion which looks like the English letter Y is not to bo 
found in any U discovered uptil now. The ti in Central Asian 


Kharo^thi is shown as w'^hich, on the face of it, does 

not look at all like the ligature in question. Again, in the 
former, the upper portion corresponds to the t and the lower to 
the i of the same alphabet, which is by no means the case here. 
In this inscription we have some indisputable instances of letters 
compounded with t, e.g., tr and tv, in which the superscribed 
t has absolutely no similarity with the upper portion of the 
so-called is. In view of these facts, which I hope are by 
no means negligible, we are necessarily constrained to look 
for a reading more suitable than those hitherto proposed by 
scholars ; and such a reading is in all probability, cch. If 
we turn to the right hand portion of the sign we cannot fail 
to recognize its resemblance to a c of the same inscription 
(see nos. 12, 14). In fact the resemblance is so striking 
that even Hoernle who read the ligature as tg, could not 
help remarking that “ it is just possible that it may be a 
representation of chchlia^ which is the form that the Sanskrit 
tga assumes in the ordinary Pali. The latter has sanivaocharaf 
“ a year.” For it may be noticed that, i^ the left perpendicular 
stroke be omittedf the remainder of the symbol very dlosely 
resembles the usual sign for cha” (pp. 330-31). The 
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importance of this point, to which our attention must necessarily 
be drawn, has been perceived by Professor Franks, and I 
suppose this is what compels him to read oi instead of ti. But 
as I have already shown the reading of the lower portion of 
the ligature as ^ is not possible and is based on an imperfect 
drawing. I therefore see no reason why the sign should 
not be transcribed as ccli instead of ts, ok, or ia. The per* 
pendicular stroke which is added on to o I explain as a 
contrivance for denoting the eh of the conjuct group cch, as 
is e.g. the case with a in ath. Further, it seems very curious 
that though the sign for ta was not unknown in KharosthI, 
it should never have been used wherever the word aamvataara 
would occur. And what I cannot understand is that 
a pedantic system of orthography, like the substitution 
of ta for ta should be adhered to by writers of all localities 
and of every period. Indeed, this is more than one can 
easily believe. And what appears stranger still is that the 
writer of the Su6 Vihar record, though under the vigorous 
influence of Sanskrit, should adopt this highly unusual ortho- 
graphy current in Central Asia. 

The first two words in B are transcribed as vyattadivaae 
by Hoernle who takes it in the sense of vyakta-divaae, 
i.e., " on the aforesaid day.” Hocmie’s reading has been 
strongly called in question by Senart.*® Further Johanson" 
inclines to read utta for vyatla. But the first letter, of which 
the upper portion resembles a v and the lower has a loop 
with a roundish tail which is the sign for a subscript y, 
cannot be read otherwise than vy. The u of this record 
(see no. 5) is quite different. The reading of the second 
letter, viz. tta, which is endorsed even by Biihler,** cannot 
also be maintained, because double consonants do not as 
a rule occur in Kharostht. I agree with Bhagwanlal" that 

*• Jotm, As , 9 Ber , Tome VII (1896), pp. If-IB 

*• jlete$ du ritlme Congrei Int Or ^(Leide, 1893), part III, Sec, li, p. 128, n 1. 

»• ZDMQ , Vol. XLIII, pp 183, aoU 294r6. 

“ Ind. Ant.,V6\ XI, p 12a 
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it must be read as tr the identity of which is now well 
established.^ Thus what actually occurs in the original is to 
be read as vyatra, though I have no doubt atra was the read* 
ing intended. I am not in a position to explain this curious 
anomaly ; but a confusion between the two Sanskrit words 
vyakta and atra might have .been its source. Cf. atra 
divasa-kale in 1.1 of the Shakardara inscription.” 

In B, again, a word occurs which was read by Hoernle 
as aarkkhakatisya. But the first letter is clearly dham. The 
absence of the horn at the top which is invariably present in 
all the 8-s (numbering twenty-two) of the record and the 
dissimilarity of the letter with the other two undoubted 
instances of sam (in A) shows that Koernle’s reading 
is untenable. Again, the fourth letter, which is read by him 
as ii, is, in my opinion nothing but thi. The sign, it may be 
remarked, has the form of a double cross. The value 
attached to it by Hoernle was accepted by Buhler" and the 
sign is entered under t in his Table No. 1, XI, 16. Two 
other instances of t are given in the same Table, one of which 
viz. til, is from this record (in kutubini, C) and the other 
read by Buhler as rt and followed by Mr. Pargiter as 
such, comes from the Wardak vase inscription. Whereas 
the reading of the second letter, viz. tu is correct, that 
of the other two is not so. The letter t which our record 
presents is materially different from the other two letters, 
both of which agree in conforming to the shape of a cross. As 
a matter of fact, the reading rt of Buhler and Mr. Pargiter 
has now been corrected info rth by Professor Konow in his 
edition of the Wardak vase iiiscripiioii^. And I have no 
doubt that he is right, as in Kfaarosthi a cross regularly 
denotes th. Similarly I read thi instead of ti, for the simple 
reason, that it takes the form of a double cross (Cf. 

t 

“ A. V. Bergny, JBAS., 1000, pp. 419-20 

Bunerji, Ind An^, 1908, p 60 ; and l^onovf, SBAW , 1910, p 795, n 1. 

*• Fp. /«d., Vol. I, p 

*• SBiW., 1916, pp 807-10. 
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Buhler’s Table No. 1, IF, 21 and VII, 21, where instances of 
thi are given). The whole word I would transcribe therefore 
as dliamkhakathiaya. As it stands it gives no sense. But 
I submit, the word intended was probably dhammakathiaya. 
In Buddhist literature we have dharmakathaka, dharniakatkika 
and dhammkathi in the sense of ‘ propounder of the law.’“ 
And in early inscriptions a Buddhist bhik^u is very often given 
this title.®' When, therefore, the monk Nagadatta is styled 
as dhamkhakathi, it is but reasonable to think, that the writer 
really meant to call him dhammakathi. The wrong use of 
kha for ma must be attributed, unless I am mistaken, to the 
ignorance of the engraver. This need not surprise us as we 
have already found in the same line, a similar slip in the case 
of tyatra for atra. 

The most obscure passage of tbe inscription occurs in 
B itself and it runs as follows : 

yn^hipratHhanakani paja cam amiparivaram dadatim. 

Hoernle corrects it into yathiprati/thanakam kapajani cct 
anuparivarOtm dadamfi. He takes kapajam to be an equivalent 
x>f kalpajam; and kalpajam ca means according to him, “and 
customary ” which qualities aHuparivaram, This last expres- 
sion he interprets as ‘ accessories.’ But the interpretation is 
purely conjectural as the meaning assigned to these words is 
not sanctioned by usage. In suggesting the above interpreta- 
tion Hoernle himself observed, “I only give it faute de mieitx. 
Something more satisfactory may yet be found ” (p. 320). I 
now propose to restore the passage tbiis : yathipratithanakam 
pa[u)jam ca anupanvaram dadaii. Here, yathiprafUkanakain 
18 an adjective of pujam. The latter means ‘ worship ’ and the 
former ‘ relating to the installation of the yaa(i’ ; anupari- 
varam, on tbe other hand, can oply mean ‘accompanied by 
the household or fumifv.’ 

““ See Both and Bothlinglc, Sanskrit Worlff.'buch , M Williams, Sans Eng. Diet, anA 
Childers, Pah Diet , s. v, ' ' 

“ Lbders, List of Brahml /nsers./NoB. 64a, 347, 949 and 1267( 
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But what, it might be asked, is meant by raising a 
ya^ii ” ? Hoernle has remarked “ what the yathi is I do not 
know ; perhaps others who are better acquainted with the 
practice of Buddhism may be able to explain it. ” (p. 327). 
Now in our inscription we have ya^tim aropayati. For the 
sake of comparison attention may be drawn to the Divyava- 
dMna (ed. Cowell and Neil, p. 244) where mention is made of 
ya^ty-aropana, i.e,, setting up of relic-pillars in connection 
with the construction of a Buddhist stupa. This raising of 
yofiis is mentioned also in other early inscriptions, e.g., nos. 
200 and 962 of Prof. Luders’ List, and the five Ksatrapa 
inscriptions®* discovered by Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar at 
Andhau in the Gutch territory. But the question arises, what 
is meant by raising the ya^ti of an individual, as is no doubt 
the case here. The point seems to receive some light from an 
inscription incised on a hollow pillar at Karle,“ which states 
that the pillar contained ‘ corporal relics ’ {sa-aariro tkahho). 
It has been observed by Burgess that “ there is a whole or 
receptacle cut for the purpose of holding the relic mentioned 
in the inscription in the centre of a lotus carved on the front 
of the pillar just where the inscription ends.” When there- 
fore, we learn from the Sue Yihar record, that a pillar of an 
individual called Nagadatta was raised, it is not difficult to 
understand that the pillar in question contained the corporal 
relics of that person. And this assumption appears the more 
probable w^hen we are assured by its discoverers that the 
copper- plate closed the mouth of a shaft, bollow inside, like the 
Karle pillar. An exact parallel to this custom of depositing 
corporal relics by raising pillars is furnished by the five 
Andhau inscriptions referred to above. These are incised on 
five tiny pillars without any base or ornament. The texts of 
the inscriptions are almost identical and each of them records 

• 

" The transoripts of these inscnptions wMch barePnot yet been pnblished were kindly 
placed at my disposal ^ Professor Bbond^kar.* 

•» Sp. Ind., Vol. VH, p 66, No. 9. * 

b60 
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the erection of a ya^ti, as the pillars are called, of a certain 
individual. The following extract from one of the inscrip- 
tions will clearly show what is actully meant : Mitabhadevtua 
8ihi\}apu\tra8a opaaatisa gotra[aa] hhrairi-\Madanena 
putrena laati {u)tha[pita\. Here apparently a la^ti 
i.e., a stele of ^iaabha-deva is stated to have been given by 
his brother Madana. 



THE GURU IN SIKHISM. 


iNSUBUUSHAy Banbbjee,' M.A., 

Lecturer in History ^ University of Calcutta. 

Nanak began his endeavours of 'freeing the Indian mind 
from the shackles of conventionalism by emphasising the Unity 
of God and the worthlessness of all worship that wastes its 
veneration on stones and rivers, tombs and dargahs. He 
rejected all formalities as worthless and unavailing, declared 
the life of the householder equal, if not better, in merit to 
that of a hermit, emphasised the necessity of labour for 
the maintenance of one’s own livelihood and solemnly pro- 
claimed that the uttering of God’s Name with truth and 
sincere devotion was, the sure and only way to salvation. He 
taught the Eatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of all men 
and his first significant utterance was, “ there is no Hindu and 
no Mussalraan.” He preached to Hindus and Mussalmans 
alike, his dress was an index to the eclectic character of his 
teachings, he made friends with Mahomedan saints and 
universal tolerance was the spirit that lay at the root of all 
his utterances. If tradition is to be trusted, after Nanak’s 
death his body was claimed by both the Hindus and the 
Mussalmans for disposal by each in their respective fashion 
and the answer that was furnished through a miracle proved 
that Nanak was neither a Hindu nor a Mussalman but that 
he was both ; he was Man. Necessarily, like all men who 
lived in the Spirit, Nanak had known no compromise and 
he had never been sparing in his denunciation of cant and 
hyproorisy, blind faith and superstition.^ The Quran and the 
Pur^, pilgrimagos and ritualistic*, practices, Jogis, Jangams, 
Sidhs and Firs, all met with tfie’ same reception in his hands. 
In short, like Lutj^er and other reformers of mediseval Europe, 
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Nanak taught that ‘‘ the system existed for the man and not 
the man for the system, refused to believe that in and through 
the system only did man have communion with God and boldly 
declared that God would receive anybody who faithfully 
turned to Him 

But he made one condition. It was only by submitting 
to the Guru that the wandering of the heart was restrained 
and love of the Name instilled into one’s mind. Men could 
not be saved by themselves, it was idle to say so. The Guru 
was indispensable. It is undoubtedly true that in many of 
Nanak’s hymns “ Guru ” possibly means God.* Nanak 
recognised no earthly superior and it may seem that Nanak’s 
emphasis on the need of a Guru need not necessarily mean 
that he declared the impossibility of attaining God without 
the aid of an intermediary, especially as he denounced, in no 
uncertain terms, the reverence shown to all Prophets and 
Seers’* as misdirected and ineffectual. But a more careful 
study of the hymns of Guru Nanak refutes this conclusion. 
The True One, the formless, is incomprehensible and He can 
only be attained by faith and love. But how shall the love of 
the Name be instilled into one’s mind P Nanak says, “ the 
Guru will show the way ” ; for — 

“ Under the Guru’s instruction God’s word is heard, under 
the Guru’s instruction knowledge is acquired; under the 

‘ “ I am a lacrifioe to my Guru hundced times a day, who without any delay made 
demigods out of men." (Asa lit War ) Hacauliffe, Stkh itsliyion, 1,218 , see also, Majh 
hi War, MacauhSe, I. 150 

“ The Guru is the Giver, the Gum is the House of snow, the Gum is the Lamp of the 
three worlds. Nanak, the Gnrn possesseth the immortal wealth ; by putting faith in Him 
happiness is obtained." Uaoauliffe, I, 270, see also 200 

* Nanak did not distinctly repudiate the missions of predecessors like Krishna and 
Mahammad, but decried the folly of their followers who bestowed on them the worship 
that was dne only to Him, “ the primal, the indestructible, the same in every age.” He 
emphasised the insignificance of all Propheta who, before God, were like so many tiny atars 
before the mighty Son. “ Nana^ praised the reRgion of the Unaaalmana, as well as the 
Avatira tnd the divinities of the Hindus^ but he knew that th^e objects of veneration 
were created and not creators, and he denied their real descent from heaven, and their 
union with mankind (Oabutan, Vol II, ftp 248-49, TranslLtion by Troyer and Shea.) 
Bee also Cunningham, Ssstorp cf the 9tkhs (Garret’s edition), pp. ^. 44 . 
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Guru’s instruction man learns that God is everywhere 
contained.” * 

How to scale the fortress without a ladder P The Guru 
giving me God’s Name is my ladder, my boat and my raft.” * 
How to cross over this fearful ocean of the world, which 
has no shore or limit, no boat, no raft, no pole and no boat- 
man ? “ The Guru hath a vessel for the terrible ocean, and 

ferrieth over him on whom he looketh with favour So 
that it is evident that Nanak regarded the Guru as in- 
dispensable. Egotism and selfishness could only be forgotten 
under the Guru’s instruction and it was only he who could 
show the way to God. We may give the essence of Nanak’s 
teaching in his own words : — 

“ Without the Guru there is no divine knowledge, 
without faith no meditation ; 

Without truth there is no credit, and without capital 
no balance.” • 

These passages and many others that might be quoted 
leave no doubt that Nanak after having brushed aside all 
intermediaries, formalities and extraneous observances that 
came in course of time to stand between man and God, 
perhaps unconsciously put in another himself, and thus gave 
the first blow to the catholicity of his own principles. It 
may be true thac practical considerations suggested to Nanak 
the need of a supreme religious teacher,^ and he might have 

* Japjt, Macauliffe, I, 198 

* 8n Rag, MacauIiSe, I, 262 

* Aihlapadt, Macauliffe, I, 270 

’ Macauliffe, I, 862 

’ Whaterer might have been the motive of Nanak in appointing a aucceaaor with sole 
and supreme authority over his followers, the action was momentous in its consequences 
At once the Sikhs obtained a distinctive char^teristic of their own The Qnru was 
regarded as indispensable by almost all the schools of religious thought that arose in 
Mediseval India, but whereas in all the other sects, there was room for the simultaneous 
existence of a number of Gurus exproising sundisputed sway over their immediate 
disciples, in Sikhism the Guru was everytbiqg Indeed, till the reformat!^ of Guru 
Govind the Sikh movement was inez^nsably* bound up with the dominant personality 
of the Guru and it will (not perhaps be lyireasonable to say that, till then the Guru 
meant Sikhism and Sikhism, the Guru. 
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hoped that the way in which he decided the saccession would 
serve as a precedent and prevent the Sikh Gurus from falling 
short of his ideals. Yet it must be admitted that Nanak 
reared up a power, with enormous potentialities for good or 
for evil as circumstances pointed one way or the other. 
When Guru Angad was appointed successor by Nanak, 
indirectly a bint was given as to wbat should be the 
qualifications of a Guru and an ideal Sikh. Nanak had 
proclaimed that prayers alone were not sufilcient if they were 
not supplemented by good acts and that singing the Name 
and instilling its love into one’s mind was the very best of 
religious practices, while obedience and service to the Guru 
were the very best of good acts. And all available records 
agree that the chief points in Guru Angad’s character were 
the love of God and obedience to the Guru. It seems, 
therefore, that Nanak had found out a sure path for 
preserving the purity of his ideals and the liberality of his 
principles but it must certainly be admitted that the expedient 
was extremely precarious as everything depended on the 
selection of the right man to the apostleship. With all due 
deference to the orthodox Sikh belief * that the soul of Nanak 
permeated all the succeeding Gurus and that there had only 
been a change of image, it must be said that it is idle to 
pretend that all the Gurus were guided by the same lofty 
ideals of Nanak or that they possessed the same force of 
character. It must certainly be admitted, as Mr. Khazan 
Singh points out with pride,’ that Gurus were always anxious 
to secure the succession of the fittest man but nevertheless 
it seems to us that the expedient proved a failure and “ the 
vessel which Baba Nanak had constructed for the salvation 
of the world almost foundered 

* “ Whoever doe* not reoogniie in Arjnnmnl the trae Babe Xanaoie is an unbeliever ” ; 

Oabtftan, Vol II, p 2S4 The author of the*Dabts(ai# farther says that Gnrn Ear Oovind 
signed himself “Nanak” in a letter to hina (Uabistan, Vol. U. Qee also tfaoaaltffe, I, 
190 and II, 11 and 27) ^ 

* Htstory end Phtlotofhy of the Stkh Part II, pp. 578«7£. 

Gam Ear Bai — Uaoauhffe, V, 161. ■ 
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Looking more closely into the question it soon becomes 
evident that the danger did not end here. Nanak gave 
the Sikhs a God and a Guru, and divested of all other 
minor obligations, the primary duty of the Sikh resolved 
itself into two main articles — love of God and service to 
the Guru, and the future development of the Sikhs to a 
great extent depended on the way in which the successors 
of Nanak emphasised the one or the other. It is to be 
remembered that Nanak had rejected the anthropomorphic 
conception of God and directed his followers to sing the 
attributes of Him, who had no attributes, or even if He had, 
they were such as to be beyond all human conception. This 
abstract and philosophical theism was a thing absolutely 
unsuited to the popular mind, which in every country, clings 
to a personal God, to whom it can appeal in distress and com- 
plain in difficulties. Although Guru Nanak declared that 
God’s will was predominant and everything moved in confor- 
mity to His wishes, yet as his God was too high for the popular 
mind, there was the danger of His being eclipsed by the 
living personality of the Guru. The danger was more appa- 
rent than real so long as the Gurus conceived their duty in the 
spirit of Nanak and till the time of Guru Earn Das the Sikh 
movement proceeded along a uniform line quite in keeping 
with the ideals and objects of its founder. We must however 
point out that during this period service to the Guru gradually 
came to gain the preponderance over the love of the Name ; 
and the hymns and utterances of the three immediate succes- 
sors of Nanak give us the impression that though the Gurus 
were alive to the preponderant duty of surrender to the will of 
God and the love of his Name, they gave a new development to 
the practical side of the Sikh faith, which later on culminated 

“ The conception of God aB we find it pren' lied in the Qranth Shahth ie neither clear 
nor consistent Once we read, “ 0<ft is inaocessiblog unfathomable, altogether distinct 
from hiB creation ” , ai^ again, “ God pervad^b creation," Or. Trninpp dkeoTers two 
different kinds of pantheism in the Adi Qrahth, a grosser and a finer (Adi Qranth, Introduc* 
tion, p. o). See also Lepdf Griffin, Bangit Bnlfh, p. 68, 
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in the peculiar conception of the Guru as we find it 
emphasised bj Bhai Gur Das in his famous tffar-aa. . Purther 
we find that service to the Guru is gradually expanded into 
service to Sikhs in general, the more easily as Nanak himself 
had given a great impetus in this direction and the founda- 
tion was laid for the later rise of the Sikh brotherhood. 

The successors of Nanak were careful to build patiently 
on the main edifice which the genius of Nanak had created 
and they were never tired of pointing out that the main thing 
one had to be concerned with was the love of God. “ The nine 
treasures are in the one God’s Name ” ; therefore, “ in weal 
repeat His Name, in woe also remember Him ”. “ The pious 

man who praiseth the Name reformeth his life and he who 
loveth the Name is honoured at the gate of the True One.” 
“ The Name is a priceless jewel.” But “ the Guru hath the 
key of the lock, the heart is the store-room, the body is its 
room, without the Guru the doors of the heart cannot be opened 
since none else hath the key “ Let me obey the order of 
the true Guru and remove pride from within me ; that is real 
worship and service by which the Name dwolleth in the 
heart.”** Even the holy without the Guru fall under the 
influence of mammon because “ it was God’s will in the begin- 
ning that He could not be remembered .without the True 
Guru ” The Guru is a ladder and a boat of salvation.” 
Thus far the Gurus merely emphasised the main features of 
Nanak’s message. But the demise of Nanak brought his 
successors face to face with more practical, but none the less 
vital questions. The two immediate problems were, first, to 
save the faith from degenerating into quietism and from 
disappearing as one of the many sects that have arisen; and have 
vanished within the fold of Hinduism ; and secondly, to formu- 
late a practical code for the guidance of their followers and to 


MacauliSe, II, 58 
>» Ibid, II, iri6. 

Ibid, U/Sie. 
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lay down the foundations of an wganisation for the preserva^ 
tion and extension of their religion. Nanak had debarred 
Shrichand from the succession and Guru Amar Das later on 
authoritatively declared that the passive “Udasis” were 
wholly separate from the active and domestic Sikhs. Necessity 
of labour “ for the earning qf one’s own livelihood became a 
cardinal article of the Sikh faith and the first danger was 
effectually averted. However, the second and the equally 
vital question still called for solution. But the Guru was 
there and his sacred person together with the reverence and 
obedience due to him already supplied the edifice on which the 
fabric of a Sikh church was to rise. Like the Meccan pilgri- 
mage in Islam, the pilgrimage to the Guru and later on the 
Amritsar served as a very strong factor in Pan-Sikhism as a 
religious, and finally as a political movement and the daily 
observances of prayer united the Sikhs together in the com- 
mon tie of duty. Later on, the Granth Shahib with its peculiar 
script and language, and its lofty holiness provided a further 
tie. But as we have hinted elsewhere, iir the hands of the 
three immediate successors of Nanak a new movement came 
into being, which united the Sikhs in a stronger and more 
practical tie of duty and kinship and, to a great extent, 
determined the entire course of the future Sikh movement. 
Nanak had preached the Fatherhood of God, and the Brother- 
hood of man had come as a necessary corollary. He had 
contented himself by pointing out the merit of such virtues as 
hospitality, charity and the like and the obligation of living 
in a spirit of friendly symjMithy with one’s neighbours. 
His successors earnestly took up this aspect of his teaching 


> • CuDDiughani, Htaforj/ 0 / (ha 8tkht, II. 60, note 1. 

'* Macftuliffe, 1 263, note 2. Gunuinghus mfutions a story ae to Uow he found “an 
A kail repairing or making a road among precipitous raaiues from tlie plsin of the Satie 
to the petty town of KiAtpur." He aroid^ interoouree with the world genScally but 
so strong was the feeling that a Sikh shodid work, he employed himself in the above 
way tor the benefit of the oommunity (Hisfory of the Sikhs, 110, note 2.) 
a^ 
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and equally, by precept and example, soagbt to inoqlmtb 
dupreme duty of service and obedience to Sikhs in general Mid 
the sacrifice of the individual in the cause of the many. Thus 
arose the Sikh brotherhood. Nanak had given ihe Sikhs a God 
and a Guru, and his successors gave them a Brotherhood mtd 
the history of Sikhism is, in one sense, the history of the 
eclipsing of God by the Guru and of the Guru by the Brother- 
hood and the final triumph of the last. 

Thus we are confronted with two problems — the problem 
of the God and the Guru ; and that of the Guru and the 
Brotherhood. Taking them in the order in which they present 
themselves, we have to reiterate at the very outset that 
anthropomorphism had no place in Nanak’s system. He 
avoided the difficulty between pantheism and anthropomorphism 
by rejecting the latter altogether. The disciple was asked to 
w'alk in the path of God, to remain ever content with His will 
and to obey His commands. But in these matters, as in 
everything else, the Guru was to point out the right path, he 
was to interpret the will of God and the commands of the 
Almighty were also to issue forth through the medium of his 
ordinances. The Guru, necessarily, was to be implicitly 
obeyed. Herein, it may be added, while most of the other 
sects of the mediaeval school, notably the Kabir-Panthis, 
allowed freedom of choice and inculcated the greatest care in 
the selection of a Guru," the way in which the Sikh Gurus 
were appointed, left the Sikhs no choice but surrender to the 
nominees of the Gurus themselves. It may be contended that 
the Guru was undoubtedly the better judge as to the fitness of 
his successor but it is patent that the method of succession 
added another stone to the already solid block of the Guru’s 
authority. Like the Islamic Khalif or the Tibetan Dalai 
Lama, he was without a rival and this unique position of the 
Guru greatly facilitated his final identification with God 
Himself. Nanak’s God was'an.abstraction, whereas the Guru 


HMtingB, Sneyclopedw of ani Sthuf, vol. p. 64a 
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A liriag real personality. The inevitable result followed. 
It was soon ordained that mere obedience to the Quru was not 
(dl. Entrust body, soul and wealth to the Guru, and obey his 
order, so shall you succeed.” So that, the Guru is, as it were, 
a grave and the Sikhs were, as it were, corpses.” They were 
practically dead for all purposes, save for that of serving the 
Guru and carrying out his commands. And why ? Because 
it is a universally admitted principle that resignation to the will 
of God and obedience to His commands is the very best of all 
that man can do and because the Word is the Guru and the 
Guru is the Word.*® “ The Guru is God and God is the Guru ” ;*‘ 
there is no difference between them. The advantages of being 
associated with the true Guru moreover did not merely consist 
in one’s being able to be absorbed in the love of the Name 
because “ he who meeteth the Guru becomes a philosopher’s 
stone ” ** and can communicate holiness to others. He reforms 
his life and saves his family. “ What service shall the servant 
perform for such a true Quru ? Let him lay down his life for 
the Guru ”.** Thus we have arrived at a very critical stage in 
the history of Sikhism. The Guru has transcended God, or has 
deposed Him for all practical purposes. Further, as happens 
in the case of all religious reformers, “the unpretending 
Nanak, the deplorer of human frailty and the lover of his 
fellow-men, becomes, in the mind of Gur Das and the Sikh 
people, the first of heavenly powers and emanations, and the 
proclaimed instrument of God for the redemption of the 
world.** The Guru was thus all, and “ to become a disciple is, 
as it were, to become dead. It cannot be done by words. He 
must be like a purchased slave fit to be yoked to any work 
which may serve his Guru.”*® The extent to which this 

*» MocanliSe, II, 120, •• IbW, II, 18. Ibid, II, 339 

Ibid, II, 3l2, •• Ibid, II, 197. •• Ibid, 11, 196 

** Cunningbain, Hittory of Ihe 8lkh», p 64. The fijat tew SoiaM/tSIs of Bhni Gnr Das'a 
Habit seek to identif 5 i Qod with Kanak, e.(b Satguru Uanak dev para hrahma puran 
brahin, (Bhai Gnr Oa«*B Habit, p. 8 , BiiUad Singh Gyani’s edition) 

«• MacanliBB, IV, 2»6. 
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obedience and unqualified euirender to the Guru was carr^ 
is evident from the tew anecdotes that are preserved by 
Mohsim Fhni in his famous Dabiitan.^* The Guru asked 
Jahandas not to wrap up too much and to raise his foot, as 
there was a wound in it. Jahandas kept his foot uncovered 
and suspended for three months and he gave up the practice 
only when he met the Guru again and the latter assured him 
that the order had been intended mainly as a precaution against 
the wound in his foot. One day the Guru expressed a passing 
fancy for a speaking parrot and a Sikh at once rushed to the 
owner of the bird and bartered his wife and daughter to secure 
it in order to present it to the Guru. “ The perversion of 
moral judgment,” says Professor Sarkar,” '‘and the ignorance 
of the relative value of things illustrated by this anecdote 
and another that I have omitted for the sake of decency,^ 
are extreme ; but .so too is the spirit of devotion among the 
followers of the Gurus.” And this spirit of devotion became 
a great instrument in the hands of Govind, when he gave it 
a new impulse and a new direction and placed both the God* 
head and the Guruship on the Khalsa. But, of that more 
below. 

Moreover, when Guru Arjun collected the hymns of his 
predecessors and of himself in a holy volume and ordained that 
the Granth Shahih was the very embodiment of the Gurus and 
should therefore l)e held in extreme reverence, and when Bhai 
Qur Das declared that the Guru’s hymns were the Guru’s 
image, and further when Guru Har Bai proclaimed that 
whether understood or not, the Granth Shahib hath within it 


•* Daliitan (tranglstioii by Troyer snS Sheu), Vol. II, 286-288. 

•’ History of Atirangzeb, Xo] 111,367. 

’• We oannot inolode the story for the utne reason , Professor Sarkar says that it 
shows that the Sikhs of the middle seveoteenth oentnry held the same views shoot women 
that the Anahaptists of Mttnster did It ae%ms to os^bo'^erer, that to condemn the whole 
Sikh community on the strength of iwo or three anecdotes narrated by an anthor whom 
Cnnninghane' characterises os a gairnloita hod somewhat crednlous Hahomedan is, to say 
the least, nnjost. * 
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the seed of salvation,” God was finally superseded by the Guru 
and the Or<mth, and the first and the most massive stone 
dislodged from the mighty structure of Nanak. 

Now we come to the second question, the rise of the Sikh 
Brotherhood. As we have pointed out, the germs of it were 
already to be found in the teachings of Nanak, though it was 
only in the hands of his successors that it received a 
distinct development. With most of the later schools of 
mediceval religious revival, “ universal tolerance was a dogma 
of vital importance”; and Nanak had said, “regard all men 
as equal, since God’s light is contained in the hearts of each”.” 
“ Castes are folly, names are folly, all men have one shelter, 
that of God,^' and applied to life, this idea readily translated 
itself into love of mankind and service to humanity. But the 
idea was yet obscure and it was only when the successors of 
Nanak gave it a new direction and importance that it came 
to be regarded as one of the vital articles of Sikh faith. And 
the proces.s is to be traced in a two-fold way. The followers 
of Nanak gradually resolved themselves into a “ chosen body ” 
and the contraction of the base strengthened the cohesion of 
the structure. On the other hand, as love of mankind is 
narrowed to love of the followers of Nanak, service to the 
Guru is expanded into service to Sikhs in general and the 
cohesion is lightened further. Thus, we find Guru Amar Das 
publicly declaring that the Guru’s is the l)est of all religious 
systems and that true disregard of the >vorld could only be 
obtained by his system.” “Curses on the lives, curses on the 
habitations of those who worship strange gods.”” “They who 
turn their faces from the true Guru, shall find no house or home. 
They shall wander from door to door like divorced women of 
bad character and evil reputation.”” Further, Guru Ram 
Das pointed out that “ they who are accursed of the Guru are 

" Uacanlillf}, IV, 289, 

>> Ibia, I,2?8. 

” Ibid, II, 217. 
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accursed of the whole world and shall ever be vagrants.’** He 
who denieth the Guru is base* and him who slandereth the 
perfect Guru, the Creator will punish." “Him who meaneth 
evil to the true Guru the Creator himself will destroy.’’* Men 
should not be jealous of the true Guru, who is especially 
favoured of God and an insensate fool is he who tries to rival 
him. God could only be obtained by the Guru’s system. In 
this manner did the successors of Nanak form the faithful 
into a “chosen body’’, the specially favoured of God. Again, 
the individual members of the “ chosen body ” became exalted 
in the eyes of each other not merely because they were all 
following in the same favoured path and were chelaa of the 
same true Guru, but because every one of them had become 
a philosopher’s stone and was capable of communicating holi- 
ness to others. He had saved himself and his family, and he 
shall save twenty-one generations, yea, the whole world.* 
Even he who met the Guru could confer salvation on another", 
and therefore every one of the Guru’s followers was something 
of a saint and was to be served and respected as such. “ The 
slave Nanak prayeth tor the dust of the feet of that Guru’s 
disciple who himself prayeth God’s name and causeth others 
to do so.’’ Guru Ham Das said that he was “ a slave to the 
slaves of those disciples of the Guru who perform his work 
and it was soon ordained that even salvation could be obtained 
by serving the Sikhs in general." I^us the Sikhs became a 
separate and distinct class oinited together in a common tie 
of privilege and duty. And the Gurus were careful to 
strengthen and consolidate the union by certain measures of 
practical importance. The institution of the Baisakhi fair by 
Guru Amar Das served to bring the Sikhs together at a place 


•• Ibid, II, 806. 
•» Ibid, II, 301. 
« Ibid, n, 292. 
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*» Ibid, II, 274. 
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where they might know and fraternize with one another ; and 
ktngar or the public kitchen maintained by the Qurus, where 
sacred food a as indiscriminately given to everybody whomig^t 
desire it, provided a more practical symbol of union. Har 
lldandar and Amritsar added further knots to the tie and the 
continued existence of the Sikh brotherhood was &irly secured. 

But the most important fact about the Sikh brotherhood 
was the gradual exaltation of the devoted and pious Sikh to a 
position almost equal to the Guru himself. As we have indi- 
cated above, special sanctity u'as gradually associated with 
every member of the brotherhood and the Gurus themselves 
had declared that they were the slaves of the slaves of those 
disciples of the true Guru, who were true to Nauak and his 
teachings. Thus, Guru Bam Bas declared, 

“ To those who obey the will of the Guru I am ever a 
sacrifice ; 

I am a sacridce to those who have beheld the beloved 
true Guru ; 

Iain ever a sacrifice to those who have served the Guru.”“ 
-And by their M'ill deference to the wishes of their followers 
whenever any controversial question of common interest 
arose, or even in questions which concerned their own house- 
hold alone, the Gurus proved the sincerity of their professions. 
Thus, when Chandu Shah, the Emperor’s financial minister, 
offered his daughter in marriage to Har Govind, the son of 
Guru Arjun, the Guru refused the alliance mainly, us he 
said, on the ground that his Delhi Sikhs were averse to the 
proposal, though he was himself fully alive to the dangers of 
incurring the displeasure of a person of the position of 
Chandu Shah. The threats and entreaties of the finance 
minister were equally unavailing and Guru Arjun finally said, 
“ It ia the Guru’s rule to comply with the wishes of his Sikhs. 
Their words are immutable.. Whbn they once reject, it is not 
proper again to hccept.”* 

•• IbiS, II, 329. 
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We have thus arrived at a very interesting position. On 
the one hand, we have the unconditional^ surrender of the 
Sikh to the Guru ; on the other, the almost equally unoondi> 
tional deference of the Guru to the will of his disciples. On 
the one hand, we find a disciple even sacrijS.cin‘g his family 
honour in order to keep his obedience to the Guru, sacred 
and intact ; “ on the other, we find the Guru calmly courting 
horrible atrocities and even death in order to keep himself 
true to the words of his disciples. But in the very nature of 
the circumstances, affairs could not continue long in this 
manner. The authority of the Guru was incompatible with 
the predominance of the will of the brotherhood and the one 
was inevitably to gain at the expense of the other as circum* 
stances determined. The disciple had already become a 
sacred person and the Sikh religion the liest of all. The sense 
of brotherhood and the love of the Sikhs for each other also 
gradually l)ecame more distinct and definite. As Bhai Gur 
Das said, “ where there is one Sikh, there is one Sikh ; where 
there are two Sikhs, there is a Company of Saints ; where 
there are five Sikhs there is God”.*^ What a tremendous in- 
fluence this idea was likely to exercise on the minds of the 
Sikhs with regard to their sense of unity and self-exaltation 
in the eyes of each other, is apparent. The individual Sikh 
was gradually rising up the ladder and when Guru Har Govind 
told his disciples, “ Deem the Sikh who comes to you with 
the Guru’s name on his lips as your Guru ”, “ the climax was 
reached and the Sikhs were rapidly marching towards a new 
state of affairs. And there were other circumstances that 
facilitated the change. As happens in the case of all religions, 
with the growth of Sikhism schools of dissent also grew up 
together with it. There were the Minas or the followers of 
Frithichand,^ there were the Ramrayis and there were the 


*• Oobwfnn, Vol II, 288, MacfmhSo, IV,248 
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Handales." The first two of the schismatic sects had their 
origin in contests for the Guruship and it was clear that so 
long as the hereditary Guruship remained, chances of further 
dissension were inevitable. Though these sects flouted the 
authority of the legitimate Guru, yet they regarded them- 
selves as Sikhs of Baba Nauak, and as such, were undoubtedly 
in closer touch with the orthodox Sikh, than an ordinary 
Hindu or a Mahomedan. The result was an insensible 
weakening of the Guru’s prestige and authority. Secondly, 
the mamuda who were appointed by Guru Arjun as collectors 
when the voluntary contributions of the faithful had been 
systematised into compulsory taxation, bad gradually come to 
acquire the position of a sort of organised priesthood in 
Sikhism and by their dishonesty and oppressions were daily 
bringing the whole Sikh movement into disrepute. Like the 
Guruship, their offices, too, had in many instances become 
hereditary and their open disregard of the authority of the 
Guru and their general pose as persons of special sanctity and 
prestige raised them up as a great counterpoise against the 
power of the Guru. On the other hand, the tribal and caste 
prejudices of the people were daily gaining the better of the 
liberal principles of Sikhism. In matters of matrimonial 
alliances^' the Sikhs began to be guided more by their caste 
and tribal predilections than by their faith, and the wily 
BrShmaqa was slowly re-asserting his lost authority. All these 
circumstances evidently tended to the weakening of the power 
and the prastige of the Guru. The condition of Sikhism at 
the time when Guru Govind succeeded to the Guruship was 
far from encouraging. Brahmanism was already trying to 


* “ Ibid, I, Introduction, Ixzz— Izzxii. 

' ‘ llnny instancea are preserved of the marriage of Sikhs with nomSikhs, if the caste 
sonsideratioDS were favourable The danghter-iii-law of Chanda Shah was a pious Sikh 
though her fsther.in-law was an implatable eneidjr of ^he Guru and so of the Sikbs in 
general. The practice had become so general thaf^ Gum Govind thought it netessarj to 
mss a special ordinance that a Sikh was ahvajs to many in the honse of a Sikh, 
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gKBMft Sikhism, within its fdds and a process o£ assimiiatioiii 
had commenced. The impulse given by Ear Govind towards 
military adventures had greatly cooled down under his peace* 
ful successors, but not so the implacable enmity of the klusal* 
mana towards the Sikh faith. There were the schools of dissrat 
and the mtuauds ; and within the fold of orthodox Sikhism 
itself contradictory forces were at work. The Guru was stilL 
supreme but the Brotherhood, too, was an established fact. 
Still there were many things that were noble and great, and of 
these none so maguificient as the selfless devotion to the Guru 
and the all absorbing love of the Brotherhood. The future of 
the Sikh movement depended on how these contradictory 
forces were united under the banner of a common ideal and 
how uniformity was secured within the system itself in order 
to better assure the cohesion of the secular movement that 
was based upon it. And admirably did Guru Govind perform 
his duty. He completely out off all connection with the 
schismatic sects and declared them wholly separate from his 
own Sikhs and Singhs. He abolished the mascmd system 
altogether. He stopped aU dangers of assimilation with 
Brkhmanism by giving his followers a distinctive dress and 
certain external forms and symbols and by a more sweeping 
denunciation of the inequalities of the caste system. By these 
means Govind secured the internal cohesion of his followers 
and extinguished all forms of dissent. Finally Govind abolished, 
the Guruship and declared that his followers would ffnd it in 
the general body of the Khalsa, which was also the visible 
image of the Almighty He was merely a servant of God, and 
all those who worshipped him would be thrown into the pit of 
hell. The extreme spirit of devotion to the Guru which had 
hitherto been the primary characteristic of the Sikhs, thus 
became a great instrument in the hands of Govind. The 
devotion to the Guru^ and Uevotien to God became united in 


0 > « Tiie KhaUa m the Garu and the Chtra'is the Ehalsa ' " HcauHffe, V, 90. 
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derotion to the Khalsa”^, and the Guru was finally eclipsed 
by the Brotherhood.”* All that the Sikhs held dear, all that 
they had been taught to revere, love of God, obedience and 
service to the Guru, and love for each other, were all to be 
satisfied by serving the Ehalsa, which, like an all-embracing 
Leviathan, had become everything in Sikhism. But it must 
be remembered that it was the Guru that originally bound the 
Sikhs together ; it was the common obedience to the Guru and 
the pilgrimage to his person that generated the Brother- 
hood, and finally, it was primarily due to his position as the 
Guru of the Sikhs that Govind succeeded in bringing about a 
transformation, so sudden and so complete. 


** Qnro Govind made the Onin/h Shahib the Guru of the Ehalea and ordained that 
every aasembly of five orthodox “ Singhs ” was competent to act as leaders. Wherever there 
was an assembly of five Silcbs, he was to be found among them. Every Sikh thus became 
the standard bearer of bis faith and the want of an organised priesthood prevented slackness 
on the part of the individual and immensely streng^thened Fan.Sikhism as a political 
movement. 

' * Vah ' FSh ' Guru Q<mnd Singh, ape Guru chela, “ Excellent is the Guru Ghivind Singh 
who combined in himself the attributes of both a disciple and a preceptor The reference 
IS to Gum Govind Singh's initiation of " the five ptSras ” or the five devoted Sikhs who 
came forward to offer their heads in sacriiloe at the call of the Guru and Govind’s own initia- 
tion at their hands This was the prelude to Ckivind’s declaration that henceforward any 
“ five Sikhs ” were capable of roprosouting the Kbalsa and administering pahnl to others. 
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ORIGIN OR THE INDIAN ALPHABET. 


Dfi. D. B. Bhandaekab, M.A. (Bom.), Ph.D. 

Carmichael Profeaaor of Ancient Indian Siatory and 
Culture, Vniveraity of Calcutta. 

All the earliest inscriptions found in this country hare 
been engraved in two different scripts or lipia, — one called 
BrShml which was written from left to right as are all Hindu 
scripts of the modern day, and the other called Kharo^thl 
which was written from right to left as are Persian and Arabic. 
The latter flourished in the north-west part of India only, 
whereas the former was in vogue all over India, including 
the small region where the Nharo^tbl was written. Again, 
the Kharo^thl died a natural death before the 4th century 
A.D., whereas the BrShml has lieen recognised to be the 
parent of all the scripts indigenous not only to India but 
also to Ceylon, Burma and Tibet. The foreign origin of the 
former has never been called into question, but the same has 
not yet been deflnitively established of the latter. Besides, 
the Brahm! is admitted to have been framed by phenologists 
for writing Sanskrit and Sanskritic languages. The Brfthml 
has thus been rightly looked upon as the real ancient alphabet 
of India. When therefore the origin of the Indian alphabet 
is the subject of discussion, the origin of the Brahml alone is 
tp' be .understood. 

Before we are able properly to discuss the origin of 
writing id India, it is necrasary to know to what earliest 
period it is traceable. Great injustice to this subject had 
been done by the rathcA*, sweeping* remarks made by Max 
Milller, who tSough he had great and genuine adlniration 
for the Yedic literature, had little for any of the post-Yedio 
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period. “ If writing had been known to Pacini,” he says, 
"some of his grammatical terms would surely point to the 
graphical appearance of words. I maintain that there is not 
a single word in Pacini’s terminology which presupposes 
the existence of writing.” ‘ How bold and sweeping this 
assertion when a Sdtra of Pacini actually contains the words 
l^ikara or libikara in the sense of * a scribe,* and when 
Pacini makes mention of yavandnl which, according to 
Katyayana and Patanjali, means the ‘writing of the Yavanas.’ 
Once, however, the assertion was made, the mischief was 
done, and whatever protests were afterwards raised 
Ooldstiicker were of no avail, able though they were. And 
as, according to Max Muller, "Pacini lived in the middle 
of the fourth century B. G.,” the opinion was almost 
universally held that writing was unknown to the Indians 
prior to B.C. 360. 

It was not, however till four decades of years had elapsed 
that the tide turned and European scholars began to view 
this subject with a somewhat clearer vision. The credit 
for taking a more sober view is in the first instance due to 
George Biihler and secondly to Prof. Bhys Davids wh6 soon 
followed him in the discussion of this subject. Both the 
scholars drew freely upon the Pali Canon of the Southern 
Buddhists and principally upon the Jatakas. It is no use 
reiterating here the various passages which they have 
collected front the Buddhist literature. Most people have 
already read their < books. It is sufficient for my purpose 
if I state here their conclusions in the following words of 
Prof. Bhys Davids: "It is evident, therefore, that writing 
was in vogue at the time these passages were composed, 
that it was made use of for the publication of official notices, 
and for the communication by way of letter between private 
individuals: that the « ability to %rite was a possible and 


‘ A B%»tary of jliir»«n{ Bandit Hiteraime/p 607. 
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honorable source of livelihood : that the knowledge' <o£ writing^ 
was not ^ confined, to any particular class, but was aequirect' 
1^ ordinary folk, and by women : and that it was sufficiently 
prevalent to have been made the bassi of a game fpr childjran. 
A long period; probably centuries, must hate eli^sed between 
the date when writing first become known to the few, and 

date when such a stage could have been reached.” 
According to Biihler the testimony of the Pali Canon points 
to this common use of writing in India during the fifth or 
perhaps the sixth century B.C. The introduction of writing 
must therefore be placed in the seventh century B>C. Thus 
from the fourth century the European scholars have pushed it 
back to thu seventh century B. C. and have thus made a 
concession of three centuries in favour of the antiquity of 
writing in India. 

Let us, however, see whether we have to stop at thU 
limit, and cannot push it still farther backwards. It is no 
use taking our stand on the post-'Vedic literature, because 
there is hardly any work of this literature which has not been 
suspected to contain interpolations. The Science of Grammar, 
which was brought almost to a perfection in Pft^inrs time no 
doubt seems to hold out some hopes. And I confess that it is 
natural to cast a glance — a wistful glance — at this Science fox' 
emitting more rays of light, because it is au indisputable fast 
admitted by all, that the BrShml script has been formed by 
Sanskrit Phonologists for scientific use. But oven here, 1 am 
afraid, we are not on terra firma. The date of Fapini is a 
subject of hot discussion. And although 1 have no doubt that, 
with Goldstucker and B. G. Bhaudarkar, P acin i has to be 
assigned to the seventh century B.C., the majority of Europemi 
spholars hold that this Grammarian could not have lived 
earlier than the fourth. We cannot therefore utilise as bestasi 
we m^ht wish j,he evidence afforded by his I> 
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Imtc already pointed out that uses the word lipikam 

Or a professional scribe once in his Sfltras and refers to 
l^vanSnif the writing of the Yavanas. The very stupendoiie 
mechanism presented by the A^iMky&yi and rendered compli- 
cated the almost algebraic symbols which he freely adopts 
in his Satras — would this have been possible if Psqini had 
not known the art of writing ? Is such a mental feat possible 
to a human being, howsoever gifted he may be, without any 
knowledge of writing ? No sensible scholar can, therefore, 
now maintain with Max Mhller that writing was not in exist- 
ence in FSoini’s time. And if Ps^ini flourished in the seventh 
century B.C., the introduction of writing must be placed at 
least two centuries earlier. But then, as I have just said, most 
of the European scholars assign Fsuini to the fourth century 
B.C., And the above line of argument will not therefore 
convince them. It is no use alluding to the disquisitions into 
the Science of Grammar, which no doubt were being pursued 
prior to Fauini’s time. I am aware that in his Sutras Fanini 
refers to the Northern and the Eastern Schools of Gramma- 
rians and also to at least ten individual authoi’s such as 
Gargya, Galava, ^katayana, ^kalya and so forth. These 
four Grammarians again have been mentioned by Yaska, 
Paqini’s predecessor. Mental activity in the sphere of 
Grammar must have therefore existed long anterior to Paniui 
even. Quite in consonance with this view wo find references 
to philological and grammatical discussions in the Brahmauas, 
Aranyakas and Upanisads. Here I only invite your atten- 
tion to what has been said under the words warn uid bahu- 
mcma in the Fedic Index of Maodonell and Keith. But 
then these references in the Vedic Literature are at best 
tentative sallies into the domain of Philology and Grammar, 
and cannot be taken as evidence of the existence of Schools 
connected with these Sciences. Of course, it,is quite reason- 
able to say that the existence '»f a Philological 'or Grammatical 
System presupposes the knowledge and u^e of writing, but 
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mere tentative sallies do not warrant the conclusion. Qftrgya, 
Qftlava, 9ftkatSyana and ^kalja no doubt look like the 
founders of some systems of Grammar, but even here if Ffi^ini 
himself is pushed down rightly or wrongly to the fourth 
century B.C., none of these founders of Grammatical Systems 
can be ascribed necessarily to any date earlier than the seventh 
century B.C., — ^just the time when according to Biihler and 
other European scholars writing was introduced into India. 

We thus see that it is no use ransacking the mate* 
rials of the post-Vedic period and that it is also no use taking 
our stand on any matter connected with the Science of Gram* 
mar. If we want to find out whether the art of writing was 
known to India prior even to the seventh century B.C., we 
must necessarily turn our attention to the literature of the 
Vedio period alone and try to find out whether there are any 
references here, not to Grammar, Prosody or Lexicography, 
but rather to matters connected directly or indirectly wjth 
writing itself. I may place here a few of such references that 
I have been able to pick up for the consideration of the 
scholars interested in this subject and also with a view to 
stimulate them to this line of inquiry. Two of the principal 
features of writing are : (1) numerical notation and (2) 
alphabet. Let us see in the first place whether we have any 
evidence for saying that the Aryans of Vedic India were 
acquainted with numerical symbols. In the l^gveda we have 
a hymn which speaks of cows.® What could be the 

meaning of the word a^fa-kar^i here? Those who have 
studied PfiQini will be reminded of one of his SQtras in this 
connection, viz., kartte 

cchwna-cchidra'Sruva-nasHkiuya (VI, 3, 116). This Sfltra 
teaches us that before the word karna the ending vowel of the 
preceding word is lengthened, when the compound word denotes 
a proprietorship mi|rk on the ears oC.cattle. Thus we obtain the 
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word ddblreh-kan^a^i i.e., an animal on whose ear the mark of 
a daira or sickle has been made by its owner. There are, 
however, some exceptions, and Fanioi therefore tells us 
that this lengthening of the vowel does not take place in the 
case of the words as fa, panca and so forth. This gives 

us the word a^fa-kanjah and not affa-kanwk. Unfortunately 
for us Fatahjali does not offer any comment on this Sutra, 
and KSsikg>kara is, therefore, the earliest grammarian who 
explains it. He, no doubt, takes the words af(a and panca 
in the Sutra as a^fan and pancan, signifying the numbers 
‘eight’ and ‘five.’ If this interpretation is followed, the 
word asfa-karna will mean ‘having the symbol for (the 
numeral) 8 marked on the ear,* and then we can definitely assert 
that in the time of the JRgveda the Aryans were familiar with 
the signs for numbers, and that they put them on the ears of 
^ their cattle to serve as ownership marks. The interpretation 
of the K&ilka does not, however, seem to be correct. The 
verb aks in the sense ‘ to mark * has been traced in the Mai- 
tr&yani Samhita in a passage where cattle with ears differently 
marked are referred to. The past particle of ak^ is both 
ak^ita and asta and it is simpler to take asia-kanm to mean 
‘ with marked-ears.’ The word panca of the Sutra, for the 
same reason, had better be taken to stand not for pancan, five 
but for panca, ‘ spread out.’ The word asta-kat'ita occurring 
in the Rgveda cannot thus be taken as evidence in support 
of the symbols for numerals being used by the Aryans. But 
though this evidence has no weight, the inference that the 
numerical notation must have been known to them can be 
proved in a different manner. If it can be shown beyond 
all doubt that the Aryan knowledge of numeration was of a 
very much advanced character in the Vedic period, it is 
impossible to deny them the knowledge of the representation 
of numbers. Thus the najne ayufa, 10,000 is to found in the 
^gvedot and some ^ks speal^< of a still higher number, viz. 
100,000 {iata-sahasrd in IByveda, IV, 32, island VIII, 32, 18). 
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It is, however, in the Tajurv&da, which is ohrotiologiohlly hot 
far separated from the J^eda, that we find a long list d 
Barnes for very high numerals. The Vajamneyl SathhUU has 
a hymn which may be thus translated : 

“ May these (sacrificial) bricks procure me in this and 

the next world cows numbering 1 ; 10 ; lOO ; 1,000 ; 

10,000 {ayuta)\ 100,000 (wiyato) ; 1,000,000 {prayuta)\ 

10.000. 000 (arbuda) ; 100,000,000 (nyarbuda) ; 

1.000. 000.000 (samudra) ; 10,000,000,000 (madhya) ; 

100.000. 000.000 {onto) ; 1,000,000,000,000 {parar- 

dha)r 

The highest number here specified is parardha, which is 
equivalent to a billion, i.e. one million of millions. The 
Taittiriya-Sathhita in two places gives an exactly identical list 
with that quoted above. The list in the Kathaka-SaiHhitS is 
the same except for a few slight differences, viz. niyuta is 
called prayuta, and prayuta, niyuta ; and a new figure called 
badva is inserted after nyarbuda thus increasing ten>fold the 
subsequent figures and making parardha equal to, not one 
billion, but ten billions. It appears that different systems of 
numeration had already sprung up in the time of the Yajur- 
veda, and continued to multiply in the BrShmapa period. In 
the same period, again, we find the knowledge of the Aryans 
greatly developed in the sphere of arithmetic. Thus the 
Panoavi-Ma Brahmatia sets forth a long list of sacrificial gifts 
in gold in which each second figure is double of the first. 
It commences with the figure 12 and then by this increasing 
geometrical progression reaches up to 393,216. We also have 
an instance of progression of the opposite kind, where each 
successive figure is i>^th of the preceding one. The Satapatha 
Brahmaifa^ e.g., divides a day into 16 muhurtas, each muhurta 
into 16 k^praa, ,each kaipra into 16 etarhia, each etarhi into 
16 idSnia, each idani into I6 prBpaa. The day is thu§ divided 
into 769,376 pa^ts. , But the knowledge of the fractions was 
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known to the Aryans even in the jl^ligvedic period.^ We have 
ardha » psda •» tripSd ■> f , Sapha s | and kaia ss 
Similarly in J^gveda^ YI. 69. 8, Indra and Yi^^u are said with 
joint efforts to have divided 1,000 into three parts (tredhS 
mkasraih vi tad^airayetkath), which is considered to be a 
great feat. When the mass of evidence is so overwhelmingly 
great and varied, is it possible to doubt that the Aryans had 
made great strides in the domain of arithmetic even very early 
in the Yedic period or to imagine that they could deal with 
such high numbers as billions or tens of billions and could 
penetrate into the intricacies of fractions without developing 
any system of numerical notation ? Even after the Greeks became 
acquainted with the art of writing, the highest number that 
they knew was 10,000. The case was worse with the Bomans, 
who could not go beyond 1,000. No reasonable doubt can 
possibly be therefore entertained as to the Aryans having 
developed symbols for the various numerals. The same con* 
elusion holds good in the case of the alphabet also. One of 
the arguments brought forward by Bhhler in favour of the 
antiquity of writing referred to in the Pali Canon is the kind 
of the words employed to signify ‘ to write,’ ‘ writing,’ ‘ writer ’ 
‘ letter ’ or * syllable.’ Thus the word employed to denote 
* writing ’ or ‘ writer ’ is not lipi or lipikara, but lekha or 
lekhaka which means ' scratching ’ or ‘ soratcher.’ * If a letter 
is thus scratched or engraved, it naturally acquires permanence. 
And quite in keeping with this notion we find that the word 
for a letter or syllable is ak^ara, (the indelible,) and that 
, the phrase not unfrequently used in this connection is 
aJbsaroai chiM (cut to the indelible ones). Biihler is here 
inclined to regard the word lipi as of late origin and 
those who have read his works on Indian Palaeography 
need not be told that in his opinion the Sanskrit li^ 
is derived frqm the Old Persian and* that in support 
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of his poation he says that in the Gandhfira dialect of 
Asbka’s inscriptions as reprosented by the Shahbazgarhi 
and Mansara Edicts, lipi is represented by dipi and the verbs 
dipati * he writes ’ and dipapati ‘ he causes to write ’ are also 
met with.” But this view can never become acceptable so 
long as he or any adherent of his theory has not explained 
how on philological grounds the Persian word dipi can 
I become And what little ostensible support there was 

to Buhler’s view has recently been sapped away by Prof. 
Hultzsch, who, on the strength of good reliable impressions 
of the QandhSra edicts, has clearly shown that the words 
really occurring in them are not dipi but nipi and its deri- 
vatives.' B&hler’s theory that the Sanskrit lipi is a loan 
word, therefore, falls to the ground. But though it is 
impossible to uphold this theory of his, B&bler seems to be 
perfectly right in suggesting that all terminology relating to 
writing is connected with ‘ scratching ’ or ‘ engraving * with 
which this art was originally associated and that the word 
for ‘ letter ’ or ' syllable ’ is ak^ara, because, being scratched or 
engraved it becomes indelible. It is, however, a matter of 
deep regret that Biibler stopped at this stage and did not 
proceed farther to find out whether the word aksara in this 
sense is traceable in the literature of any period anterior to 
the Pali Canon. Especially he should have found out whether 
this word occurred anywhere in the Yedic literature, which 
alone, as 1 have already told you, can be positively affirmed 
to be of an earlier age than the Psli Canon. It is scarcely 
necessary to tell a student of the Yedic literature that the 
ah^ara in the sense of a 'letter’ or 'syllable* is to be 
found not only in the Brhadarai^yaka or the ChSa^dogya 
Upcm^adA but also in the Aitareya Bralmana^ not only in 
the Aitareya Brahma^a but also in the Atharvaoeda, and 
not only in the* A tharvdtifida &ht also in the' J^gveda.’’ It 


* Ibid, p. 22. 
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will be too irksome to quote passages from tbeae works, 
but this much is certain tbat the word ak^ara in the eeiise 
of ‘ a letter ’ or ‘ syllable * is to be met with in the works of the 
Vedic literature in all its stages of development. And we 
have seen that Btthler is correct in implying that a letter or 
syllable was so called because it was originally cut, scratched 
or engraved and was thus rendered akfara or indelible. 
Have we not therefore evidence that even in the time of 
the Rgveda the Aryans were acquainted not only with the 
system of numerical notation but also with the art of writing 
or rather scratching letters ? If we thus consider the matter 
impartially and dispassionately, we cannot help saying that 
the art of writing was known to India not merely in the 
sixth century B.C. as is at present asserted on the strength of 
the Fall Canon, but long long before this period,, at least as 
early as 1200 B.C., the latest date assigned to the Mgveda. 
This conclusion is not an over>estimate but rather an under- 
estimate, and evidence of an overwhelming character is now 
accessible which clearly shows that even in India alphabetic 
writing is not of historic or proto-bistorio but of prehieforio 
origin. This evidence, however, I will set forth in connection 
with the origin of writing in India to which subject I now 
proceed. 

Numerous and diverse are the views propounded of 
the origin of the Indian alphabet. They may, however, be 
reduced to three main theories. The first is that originally 
suggested by Frinsep who first unravelled the enigma of the 
Brahml lipi. He was inclined to ascribe the alphabet of 
Asoka inscriptions to the Greek souree. In this view he was 
followed by Otfried Mfiller and sometime after even by 
Senart.” There can be no doubt that there is a great 
resemblance between the Greek and the earliest Birahml 
characters. But it is beset insuperable * difficulties based 
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ehiefly od grounds of chronology. Nobody now believes that 
the BrShml lipi originated in the Asoka period. This view 
consequently has long since been rejected. The second 
theory we have to consider is that which regards the Indian 
Alphabet as having an indigenous origin. It was first 
suggested by Lassen and afterwards countenanced by Edward 
Thomas who thought it to be an invention of the Dravidian 
racM of Southern India.” This theory in somewhat recent 
times found an able supporter in Sir Alexander CunQingham, 
who made a regular attempt to derive it from a primitive 
Indian picture-writing.'” Cunningham was followed by 
Dowson who maintained more emphatically that the Indian 
alphabet was an independent invention. The third theory is 
is that of Semitic origin. It is upheld by a good many 
palsBographists, and is now in the ascendant. It was 
originally put forward as early as 1806 by Sir TVilliam Jones." 
Of the advocates of this theory two main classes are at present 
recognised. The foremost of one class are Deecke'” and Isaac 
Taylor'” who uphold that the Indian alphabet is derived from 
that of the Southern Semites in South Arabia, and, of the 
other are Weber'* and Buhler*” who maintain that it is derived 
directly from that of the Northern Semites, the earliest 
Phoenician alphabet known to us from the long epigraphic 
document of Mesha, king of Moab, the oldest Sinjirli inscription 
and certain characters engraved on the Assyrian Weights, 
which all have been supposed to be of about B.C. 850. 
'Ihe adherents of the latter view are now so numerous 
that it has become the accepted doctrine of all experts 
in Indian Palaeography. This theory of the Phoenician 


» Chro (N 8 ), No. Ill, and JKAS , (N.S.), Vol V, p. 420. 

•“ C.I I, Vol. I, p 52 
‘ * The Alphabet, Vol It, p. 804 
** ZDMQ , Vol. XXXI, pp. 689 ff ^ 

The AlphAet, Vol. Ilf ^p. 314 ff.* 

ZDMO.p\o\. X, pp. 389 S. 
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ori^n of the Indian Alphabf.t was no doubt first propounded 
by Weber, but the credit of establishing it on a firmer 
basis certainly goes to Bfibler. It was he who Iwought 
all his scholarship and his expert knowledge of Indian 
Epigraphy to bear upon the subject and has done real service 
to the cause of Palaeography in establishing some conclusions 
which are even now unassailable. One of the strongest 
arguments urged by Cunningham and Thomas in rejecting a 
Semitic prigin for the old alphabet of India is the difference 
in the direction of the writing. All the epigraphic records of 
ancient India run from left to right whereas those of the 
Semitic races from right to left. Unless, therefore, it was 
proved that the Indians wrote from right to left it was impos* 
sible to adhere to any theory of Semitic origin. In other 
words, before any scholar can hope to propound the theory 
that the Brahml is derived from a Semitic alphabet, he has 
to prove in the first place that BrShml was at any time 
written from right to left like Semitic scripts and not from 
left to right as is generally known to us, — a point on which 
Cunningham and Thomas laid so much stress. And it must 
now be acknowledged that the adherents of the theory of the 
Semitic origin have now clearly demonstrated that even the 
Brfihral lipi was originally written from right to left. Thus 
Biihler has drawn our attention to the fact that the legend on 
a coin, originally found by Cunningham at Eran and now 
deposited in the British Museum, consists of letters which not 
only have to be read from right to left but are also each re* 
versed.^* He has further shown that even in Asoka’s edicts 
single letters such as dh, t and o are sometimes found reversed, 
no doubt a reminiscence of the writing from right to left. 
Purther such reminiscences have been pointed out by Mr. 
Wickremasinghe, the learned Editor of the Epigraphia Zegla~ 
nica. The students of A^ka’s inscriptions are aware of the 
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rather peculiar way in ^hioh the conjunct consonants are 
engraved. Conjunct consonants, it need scarcely be stated, 
must be so written as to follow the order in the pronunciation 
of its sounds. And when a script is written from left to right 
as we do at present, the letter t must come above p in the 
conjunct tpa^ a above t in ata^ v above y in tya. But what do 
we find in Asoka’s edicts P As a rule the letter that is pro< 
nounced first is placed helow and not above the second letter. 
Such a reversal of the process is possible only in the mode of 
writing from right to left. The compound-letters of his in- 
scriptions clearly show that the writing of Anoka’s period was 
still to a large extent influenced by the old long-settled system 
of reading from right to left.” But Asoka’s inscriptions are 
not the only instances of this kind. Wickramesinghe has 
informed us that in Ceylon have been discovered scores of 
inscriptions whose characters arc in several instances cut 
reversedly or which have actually to be read from right to 
left.'^ If any scholar is anxious to see such an inscription, 
he cannot do better than examine I)uw6-Gala Cave epigraph 
No. 7, which is both transcribed and illustrated by Mr. H. G. 
P. Bell, late Archaeological Commissioner of Ceylon in the 
Ceylon Antiquai'y and Literary Register Not only is this 
record to be read from right to left but all its letters except 
one have been engraved in a pratiloma or reversed fashion. 
The important fact to note here is that this anomaly is to be 
met with only in the most ancient inscriptions, i.e., in the 
Southern Asoka character, and that there is not a single 
epigraph of a later date, in Ceylon, as in India, which reads 
from right to left or in which individual letters are rever86ly 
engraved. The evidence thus set forth is strong enough to 
show that long long anterior to Asoka the Brahmi letters were 
written from right to left and in a reversed form but that shortly 

• •• 
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before his time people had commenced meriting from left to right 
with the result that eren in his time writing from right to 
left' had not become completely extinct and that even in 
writings from left to right the reversed forms of single letters 
occasionally lingered both in Indian and Ceylon. An exactly 
analogue case has been furnished by the earliest Greek 
alphabet called the Gadmean alphabet.’" !From the Island 
of Thera, now called Santorin, have been obtained upwards of 
twenty inscriptions extending over two or three centuries. 
The latest have been written from left to right in a Greek 
alphabet approaching the Abu Simel type, but the earliest 
are engraved from right to left and in reversed Greek 
characters thus resembling letters of Phoenician style. What 
thus happened in the case of the Greek alphabet must 
doubtless have happened in the case of the Brahml Upi also. 
Thus the argument that the ancient alphabet of India always 
ran from left to right which was urged by Cunningham and 
Thomas against its foreign origin was completely demolished 
by the evidence adduced by Biihler and Wickramesinghe. 
There, however, remained the third vehement advocate of the 
theory of indigenous origin, namely Gowson,^' who boldly 
challenged his adversaries “to show whence it came,” if 
the Indian alphabet was a foreign importation, no sufficient 
resemblance between the Brahml character and any cWs of 
Semitic alphabet being till then established. Then came 
Isaac Taylor^ who first made a systematic attempt at showing 
a close correspondence between the Brahml and the Sabean 
alphabet of Arabia Felix. And he was soon followed by 
Biihler who showed the still closer correspondence of the 
Brfthml with the alphabet of the Northern Semites thus 
demonstrating as he thought the correctness of the hypothesis 
which Weber originally put forth but could not prove owing 

•“ jrfie Alphahtt, Vo^ II, pp 28 ff. 
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to the lack of materials when he wrote.^ Bfthler went 
further and showed that the theory of a South Semitic origin 
of the Br&hmi alphabet was untenable, because the resemblance 
of character between the two pointed out by its advocates, 
was often fanciful and assumed most extraordinary changes 
in the phonetic value of the signs, especially when Hindus > 
had always been very particular, nay pedantic, in matters 
connected with phonetics. On the other hand, Bhhler’s 
theory was not free from an element of doubt, to which Prof. 
E>bys Davids was the first to draw our attention.** Direct ' 
intercourse between India and South Arabia along the coast 
was at least possible, though not probable in the 6th or 7th 
century B.G. So that it is at least possible, on this ground, 
to trace the source of the Brahml lipi to South Arabia, though 
on other grounds it is untenable, as Biihler has shown. “ But 
no one has yet contended that the Indians had any direct 
communication with the men who, on the borders of Palestine, 
inscribed the Mesa stone, where the resemblance is greater.” 
Prof. Rhys Davids is, therefore, compelled to put forth the 
hypothesis that “the Indian letters were derived neither from . 
the alphabet of the Northern, nor from that of the Southern. . 
Semites, but from that source from which these, in their 
turn, had been derived — from the pre-Semitic form of writing 
used in the Euphrates Valley.” Unfortunately, Prof. Bhj^s 
Davids has not shown what this “pre-Semitic form of- 
writing used in the Euphrates Valley” is, whether there 
is any convincingly sufficient resemblance between it and 
the Brahml lipi, and at what period approximately it'waa. 
transplanted into India. Unless some light is thrown on these 
points, his theory about the pre-Semitic form of writing is • 
wholly conjectural, being unsupported by any known facts. 

It is this conjectural nature of his theory that, I am 

has prevented scholars f roip perceiving the flaw in Buhler’s 
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theory which Prof. Bhys Davids has correctly pointed out. 
Unless it is clearly shown that India had direct intercourse 
with the borders of Palestine in the 7th or 8th century B.C., 
what is the good of saying that the BrShml Upi is derived 
from the alphabet that was prevalent in that part of the 
world and at that period, as Biihler has no doubt done ? 
Nevertheless, scholars have not taken cognisance of this 
glaring flaw so ably perceived by Prof. Rhys Davids, and have 
rather precipitately fallen in entirely with the views of 
Bflhler. The triumph for the Semitic theory was thus 
complete, apparently at any rate, and continued to be so 
until three years ago**“ when the pre-historio cairns in the 
Nizam's Dominions were excavated in Raigir in the Nalgonda 
District. On cleaning the pottery dug out here, Mr. G. 
Yazdani, Superintendent of Arehmology, noticed peculiar 
marks on them, which in some cases were so faint that they 
would have escaped his notice, being mistaken for ordinary 
scratches but for the identity of one of them with a character 
of the BrShml script which was fresh in his mind, as he had then 
only recently finished his eye copies of the newly discovered 
Adokan Edicts of Maski.^ The identity impressed him ; and 
as he continued to wash and examine the pots, he found 
that every one of them was similarly marked. Similar marks 
bad been noticed by the late Mr. Bruce Foote on the pre- 
historic pottery exhibited in the Madras Museum. Mr. Yazdani 
naturally visited this Museum, and personally and carefully 
examined all the pots and potsherds collected here from the 
fourteen districts of the Madras Presidency and the various 
sites of the Mysore and Travancore States. No less than one 
hundred and thirty-one different marks was he able to notice, 
of which he prepared a diagram accompanied by a brief 
description of each pot. But this number he rightly regards 
as by no means final, as pottery from every fresh site may 

f 
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add to it, and, as a matter of fact, has since then added to it. 
It majr be mentioned here in passing that the pre*historic 
pottery dug out in the Hyderabad cairns is associated with 
Megalithic structures which cannot he later than 1500 B.C. and 
that some of the pottery exhibited in the Madras Museum 
belongs to the Neolithic age,** which cannot he brought down 
later than 3000 B.C. What is, however, most noteworthy in 
this connection is that at least five of these marks are identical 
with the letters of the earliest Brahml alphabet. Is it not 
possible that this script was after all derived not from any 
foreign but an Indian alphabet though of the pre^historic 
period P Fortunately for us this phenomenon is confined not 
to India only, but is noticeable also in Europe. A large number 
of pebbles were discovered by M. Ed. Piette at Mas d’Azil, 
on the left bank of the Arize in France belonging to a stratum 
between the Falseolithic and Neolithic Age. On some of these 
pebbles symbols resembling the capital letters of the alphabet 
have been found painted. Piette himself is inclined to see in 
these symbols the forerunners of the later syllabaries and 
alphabets of the East, nine of them agreeing with forms of 
the Cypriot syllabary and eleven with those of the Phoenician 
alphabet.** It is therefore, perfectly reasonable to see, in tbt^' 
symbols on the pre-historic pottery of India, the forerunners 
of the characters constituting the Brahml lijji. If we now 
carefully examine the diagram of symbols prepared by Mr. 
Yazdani,** it must be admitted that some of them do look 
like pictographs or ideograms. But it cannot be denied that 
a fairly large number of these signs look like letters of an 
alphabet. Five of them, as has just been stated, are certainly 
identical with the characters of the earliest type of the Brahml 
lipi. No doubt, this number is very small, but this is just 
what might be expected. For how is it possible to expect a 

4 * • 
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large number of identical letters in alphabets which were 
separated by milleniums ? Nor is it reasonable to doubt the 
identity of these letters precisely on the same ground, namely 
that these alphabets were separated by milleniums. For 
we know that some of the pre-historic symbols found in Egypt 
and referred to a period anterior to 5000 B.C. have been found 
to be identical with some of the alphabetic signs of the Phoeni- 
oians, e.g. which have been assigned to circa. 900 B.C. — 
showing thus an interval of four milleniums. Coming to our 
own country do we not find that the letter e.g., of the inscrip* 
tion on the relic-casket of the Fiprahwa Stupa which may be 
ascribed to about 500 B.C. has survived in that exact form to 
this day in the modern Kanarese script ? Another reason 
why we have to consider some of these symbols to have an 
alphabetic value is that there seem to be signs even for ex- 
pressing medial vowels (such as we see in Asoka's time). 
Thus No. 3 in Mr. Yazdani’s diagram seems to me clearly to 
be go, i.e. g with the medial vowel o. And No. 13 is almost 
certainly to, the only difference being that the stroke indicat- 
ing o-Mra is here attached not to the top but to the middle. 
An i’kara also appears to have been expressed, as in No. 10, 
e.g., not, however, in the Brahml but in the Kharosthi 
fashion. Again, it is worthy of note that the diagram shows 
instances of reversed letters. Thus, Nos. 1 and 5, 14 and 15, 
and 18 and 19 give symbols which are reversed or in- 
verted forms of each other. These considerations are distinctly 
in favour of regarding some of the signs at any rate in the 
diagram as being alphabetic letters. The only argument that 
might be urged against this view is that there can be no 
earthly reason why single letters were scratched on these pots, 
if we look upon these marks as alphabetic letters at all and 
that the only theory that appears plausible is that they are 
ownership marks. I am afraid I cann/it agree with this theory, 
because many of the signs in t^ dia'grams are identical with 
the signs found elsewhere outside India, on proto-historic and 
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pre-histofic antiquities, e.g. in Egypt and Europe, and these 
latter have been proved to be alphabetic signs. Secondly, 
the custom of engraving a single letter which was also the 
initial letter of a name < was by no means unknown to India. 
A typical case is furnished by Stapa No. 3 at the welbknown 
Sshchl in the BhopSl State, Central India. Here two relic- 
caskets were found, the inner surfaces of whose lids bear, in 
one case, the letter «a and, in the other, the letter ma. If we 
had had merely these relic-caskets to go upon, I am sure the 
significance of these individual letters would not have been 
grasped, and they would have been thought to be mere 
ownership marks. But fortunately for us, they were found 
inside two boxes, apparently of ordinary stone, each incised 
with an inscription to the following purport and explaining 
the initials : in one case, Sariputasa, and in the other, Maha- 
Mogalanasa^ Is it not thus clear that the single letters m 
and ma of the relic-caskets stand for the initial letters of t))e 
names SSriputta and Moggalana? Precisely the same must 
have been the case with the individual letters scratched on the 
pre-historic pottery of India which, be it noted, has 
found in burial or inhumation sites. If there is any scepti- 
cism still left on this point, it is completely dispelled, I thinilv 
by two neoliths lying in the collection of the pre-historiq, 
antiquities of the Indian Museum. The credit of perceiving 
their importance goes to Mr. Fanohanan Mitra, who is perhaps 
the only Indian scholar of the pre-historic archaeology of India. 
While one day he was engaged upon inspecting the pre- 
historic artifacts in our Museum, he suddenly lighted upoi^ 
these neoliths which he rightly inferred to be inscribed with 
some characters and placed before me for examination. One 
of these was certainly a celt of greenish stone found in 
Assam.’” It bears apparently four letters, two of which are 
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exactly, and one almost exactly similar to those of the 
pre-historic characters of Egypt, as may be seen from a com- 
parison to the table published by Dr. F. Petrie in a recent 
number of the Scientia}^ And what is strange is that they 
have all been connected by one continuous line as in the 
pre-historic Minoan epigraphs. The other neolith came from 
a place near KSnchf and is a tiny piece of haematite stone 
shaped like the palm of the right hand.^ It is faintly 
scratched with three letters only, two of which bear fairly 
good resemblance to those of the Brahml lipi of the Araka 
^ period. These were the letters at the ends, one of which was 
ma and the other ta. The middle letter, as it stood, could 
not be read for a long time. Then it occured to me that the 
letter ta was evidently in a reversed form and the other, viz. 
ma, must remain the same even when it is reversed. Might 
not the middle letter similarly present a reversed form ? I at 
•once held the neolith before a mirror, and to my agreeable 
surprise found that the middle letter came fairly close to the 
Asokan a. As all the letters are reversed, the inscription 
-thfis to be read from right to left and reads accordingly 
This neolith, as I have just said, was found in Bihar where 
-■ there are still some tribes with Non- Aryan tongues, which 
are believed to furnish a key to the languages spoken by the 
predecessors of the Aryan conquerors of India. And as was 
pointed out by Mr. Mitra,*® there is a word mahto to mahtou 
in non- Aryan parlance, signifying ‘ a chief or headman,’ as is 
clear from Bussel’s Tribes and Coates of the Central Provinces 
in India and Risley’s Tribes and Castes of Bengal. Gould 
the Ma-a-ta of the neolith be equivalent to mahto or mahtou^ 
Whatever the answer to this query may be, this much is 
certain that we have here two neoliths whose neolithic 
character is undisputed, each one of which bears, not one 


•» Vol XXIV, J.440. 

■* Xo. 317? on p. 134 of'Cog^n Brown’a CatalOnue. 
•• Ind Ant . Vol XIVIII, pp. 08.4. 
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individual letter, which may be thought to be an ownership 
mark, but several letters, one containing three and the other four. 
No scepticism is, therefore, here possible as to these being 
alphabetic signs and not ownership marks — a conclusion which 
is farther fortified by the fact that they bear resemblance to 
what we know to he the actual alphabetic characters. Thus 
the discussion about the origin of the Brahml alphabet is 
transferred from the historic to the pre-historic sphere. This 
is just as it should he, for even in Europe all Semitic and 
other alphabets are now being traced to the pre-historic times, 
and the view is gradually gaining strength that the alphabet 
originated with the pre-historic man. It is true that Dr. Petrie, 
the most celebrated Egyptologist of the modern day, thinks 
pre-historic Egypt to have been the cradle of all alphabets 
because it presents the largest signary from which the 
Phoenicians and the Greeks borrowed as many signs as were 
necessary for their alphabetic purposes ; but I am afraid that 
this is by no means yet an incontrovertible conclusion, especially 
as pre-historic archaeology of India is still in its infancy ; and 
as its study develops as a science, pre-historic India may 
yield a still larger signary, which was drawn upon not only by 
the Aryans and later peoples of India but also by outsiders, — 
the Phoenicians, Greeks, and even Egyptians. Hence at the 
present day, when characters of the neolithic period have been 
found in India, if we will still insist upon asserting that the 
ancient BrShml Upi is derived from the South-Semitic or North- 
Semitic character, why not then derive it from the present 
English alphabet? This may excite a smile, but I may 
meintion in this connection that in 1905 when I was in 
» Calcutta, a young intelligent Bengali scholar showed me a 
note in which he most ingeniously derived the old Brahml 
characters from the present English alphabetic letters by adopt- 
^ ing precisely the s%me prineij>les *accoriliug to which Biihle^ 
derived them frdhi the North-Smitio signs. And we know 
that a similar attempt has •been but recently made by 
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Pandit Gaurishankar Ojha of Ajmer.** Of course, Bll alpluibets 
are at present being traced to one alphabet, which, as I hare 
just said, was invented in the pre-historic period.- Hence it 
is no wonder even if an earlier alphabet can be derived from 
a later one. But what T emphatically assert is that when 
symbols of this pre-historic alphabet closely resembling some 
of the Brahml li/pi are actually noticeable on the most ancient 
remains of the primitive man in India, which cannot be later 
than 3000 B.G., and may be as early as 6000 B.C., it is now 
absurd to trace the Brahml to any Semitic script of 700 B.O. 
Whether the progenitor of the Brahml lipi was actually 
indigenous to India or not is a question which is entirely 
different from that upon which we are engaged here. The 
evidence, however, as it is at present, points to the contrary 
direction, because if some signs resembling the Br&hml letters 
of the A^ka period are found on neoliths in India, they are 
"‘noticeable on some of the Azilian artifacts discovered in 
Prance. But then as I have said, the study of the pre-historic 
archaeology of India is yet in its infant stage, and no systematic 
’'treatment of this question is possible until this pre-historic 
archaeology becomes a subject of serious scientific invesigation 
in India. 


** Bharaftya-prSchimt-hpimSlS, p 26 And a paper WM labmittad to the Seond 
Onental Conference hold recently (Jan 1922) in Cnlcntta, which, attempted to deriTa tha 
OeTanSgari alphabet from the Peman acript 




